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Notes on the American Species of Myeistica ; by 
Geoboe Bentham, Esa. 

Five species of American Nutmegs are enumerated in the last edition 
of Steudel's ' Nomenclator/ but this number must be reduced to four, 
as Martius has shown that the M. Bicuhyha of Schott is identical with 
his own M. officinalis, and I am not aware of any new species having 
been since published. The recent discoveries however of Hostmann in 
Surinam, of Gardner and others, and more especially of Spruce, in 
Brazil, have added no less than nine distinct species, making a total 
of thirteen South American Afyristica, now more or less known*. 

There is some discrepancy in the generic characters as given in 
general works with regard to the male flowers. Endlicher gives the 
number of anthers as six to fifteen, Swartz limits them to three in the 
two American species known to him. To me they appear to vary both 
in number and form from three to six or eight (in the American spe- 
cies), and to afford convenient characters for arranging the species, in 

* I am aware tbat Kuntli, in the seventli volume of the ' Nova Genera et Species/ 
paUished a MyrisHca Orinocentit, omitted by Steudel. He had however only a 
very imperfect male specimen to examine, and it is evident that the structure he 
describes is much at variance with all known modifications of Myristica. The bi- 
valvate involucre, ciliated calyx, free anthers, varying in number, etc., suggest an 
affinity to PeritUum among EupAorbiacea, and, to my mind, a probable identity 
with SehuwuUopera of Klotzsch. 
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the same way that modifications of the same organs in the Asiatic 
species have served as foundations for the subgenera or sections My- 
ristUfa, Knema, and Fyrrhosa. 

The American Myristica are generally lofty trees, of which the first ra- 
mifications are, according to Mr. Spruce, almost always in fives, although 
the subsequent branches are irregularly alternate. The leaves are 
smooth on the upper side, and when young more or less clothed on the 
underside as well as the young shoots with a stellate down, which 
either entirely disappears in the adult leaf, leaving the under surface 
more or less glaucous, or persists and grows in the form of a rusty 
down. The lateral veins diverging from the midrib are regular and 
parallel, and are usually connected within the margin, the reticulated 
smaller veins being generally inconspicuous. Two species, M, carinata 
and M, punctata, have the leaves completely covered with minute trans- 
parent dots, particularly conspicuous in the young leaf, whilst in the 
others I can find no trace of them ; at least, in the adult leaf. The 
flowers, both male and female, are arranged in little heads or umbels, 
which are themselves distributed in axillary panicles, sometimes nearly 
simple and racemose, sometimes very much branched, ample, and 
crowded with minute flowers. The female panides are less branched 
than the male, but never reduced to one or to a very few flowers as in 
most Asiatic species. Each little head or umbel is, when young, en- 
closed in bracts, which are so veiy deciduous that they are seldom to 
be seen in dried specimens. The calyx appears to be constantly trifid 
or tridentate. The ovary in the very few species in which I have seen 
the female flower is crowned by two small sessile ovate stigmata^ 

The aromatic properties of the American Nutmegs are described as 
analogous to those of the Eastern species, but coarser, and the chief 
use made of them appears to be the extraction of a wax for making 
candles ; whilst the bark of most species yields an acrid medicinal oil, 
too caustic to be used otherwise than for external application. 

The following is a synopsis of all the American species known to me. 

§ 1. Anthera 8, rarim 4-6, oblonga ; columna ffracilis, parte nuda 

antherU aequUongi v. longiore. — (The lateral veins in this groupe 

are usually numerous, and run straight nearly to the edge of 

the leaf.) 

1 . M. carinatay Spruce, sp. n. ; foliis petiolatis anguste oblongis ob- 
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toais Tix acaminatis basi rotundatis subtus glauda vix tomentellis, 
pauiculis ramosis laxiuscuUs, calyce profimde trifido» antheris 3» co- 
lumna filiformi pluriea brevioribus, fructu globoso glabro. 
The male specimens were gathered from a tree of about sixty feet, 
with the trunk two feet in diameter. The leaves, which are not yet 
fully grown, are from Si~5 inches long, scarcely an inch wide, and 
▼eiy copiously dotted with minute transparent dots, with a few small 
stellate hairs scattered on the under surface, the veins very divergent 
and not strongly marked ; the petiole 2-3 lines long. The panicles (as 
in all the American species, covered with a short rusty down) are about 
half the length of the leaves, with very divaricate branches and not veiy 
crowded ochraoeous sweet-scented flowers. The bracts small and orbi- 
cular; the calyx very small with deeply cleft recurved lobes. These 
specimens were gathered by Mr. Spruce, in October, in the forest at 
the mouth of the Bio Negro, in North Brazil. The fruiting spedmens, 
which appeal to me to belong to the same species, were gathered near 
Barra in February, fin)m a slender tree of about 35 feet, branching only 
at the top. The full-grown leaves are 6-8 inches long, firm and more 
or less complicated and keeled by the prominent midrib ; the lateral 
veins are more prominent, and, owing to the thickened texture, the 
minute pellucid dots can only be seen with a strong light. The in- 
florescence is the same as in the males. The drupe-like fleshy capsules 
about 9 lines in diameter, of a glaucous-green when fresh ; aril scarlet. 
2. M. venoM^ sp. n. ; foliis petiolatis elliptids vix acumihatis basi ro- 
tundatis acutisve subtus glaucis venis valde obliquis, novellis vix to- 
mentods, paniculis brevibus parce ramosis, calyce profunde trifido, 
antheris 3 oblongis columnaB parte nuda brevioribus. 
This was a slender tree of about 20 feet. Leaves 4-6 inches long, 
2-2| inches broad, more or less blunted at both extremities, or some- 
times slightly acute, but never narrowed into a long point ; the parallel 
reins are much more oblique and longer than in the other spedes. The 
male panicles about an inch long, the small flowers nearly sessile ; the 
staminal column slender, but not so long as in M. carmata. 

Found by Mr. Spruce in the Capoeiras, near Barra, in March. 
S. M. officinalis (Mart. Eeise, vol. i. p. 343) ; foliis petiolatis oblongis 
▼. ovato-oblongis acuminatis basi rotundatis ibidemque revolutis et 
in petiolum decurrentibus novellis subtus tomentosis, paniculis bre- 
vibus racemiformibus, antheris 3-6 oblongo-linearibus columnfe parti 
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nndse subspquilongis (iracta globoso glabro). — M, Bicuhyba, Schott 

in Spreng. Syst. Cur. post. p. 409. 

Leaves much shorter than in M.fatua^ narrower than in M, venosa, 
and readily known by the peculiar form of their base. The flowers are 
few and small. 

Grows in the forests of the provinces of Rio Janeiro and Bahia. 
The specimens I have examined are from Martius, Herb. Bras. n. 650, 
and Gardner, Rio Janeiro, n. 5596. Its chief use appears to be medi- 
cinal, although Martius states his opinion that by cultivation the aro- 
matic properties of its nutmeg might be much improved. 

4. HL.fatua (Sw. Fl. Ind. Occid. p. 1126); foiiis breviter petiolatis 
anguste oblongis basi rotundatis subtus pallidis subtpmentosis, pa- 
niculis amplis decompositis, calyce profimde trifido, autheris 3 ob- 
longis column® parte nuda brevioribus (fructu ovali v. subgloboso). 
— M. Surinatnensis, Roland, ex Sw. 1. c. — M, sebifera, var. longifolia^ 
Lam. Diet. vol. iv. p. 391, ex descr. 

Leaves usually 6-8 inches long and scarcely an inch broad, or in 
luxuriant specimens near a foot long and 1^ inch broad ; the veins 
numerous, nearly transverse, and reaching very near the margin. The 
bracts much larger than in the other American species ; the flowers 
numerous, on pedicels rather longer than the calyx. 

Common in Guiana ; it appears to extend from Para to the West 
Indies. My specimens are from St. Vincent (Anderson), British 
Gniana (Rob. Schomburgk, 2nd Coll. n. 950, Rich. Schomb. u. 1257), 
Surinam (Hostmann, n. 786), and Caripe near Para (Spruce). It is 
there known by the name of Ucu-uba, or Oil-tree. The nut, according 
to Rolander (quoted by Swartz), is used, when fresh, in lieu of the real 
nutmeg, but loses its aromatic properties in a week. 

5. M. subsessilis, sp. n. ; foiiis brevissime petiolatis anguste oblongis 
basi anguste cordatis subtus pallidis demum glabris, paniculis bre- 
vibus parum ramosis, calyoe profunde trifido, antheris 3 (rarius 4-6) 
anguste oblongis columnse parte nuda brevioribus, fructu oblongo 
tomentoso. 

Leaves very nearly those oiM.fatua in general form and dimensions, 
but they are emarginate at the base close to the very short petiole 
(barely 1 line long). The inflorescence is that of M, officinalis, or rather 
more branched. The fruit is very different, being olive-shaped, about 
9 lines long, and covered with a rusty dowu. 
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From Gardner's Piauhy ooUection, n. 2775. 

§ 2. Anihera 6, lineares; coUimna crana^ parte nuda hrmsnma v. 
tuhnvUa, — (The lateral veins of the leaves usually more distant 
than in the first groupe, more curved and running together by 
anastomosed veins at a greater distance from the margin.) 

6. M. elangata, sp. n. ; foliis petiolatis Innceolato-oblongis longe acu- 
minatis basi rotundato-cuneatis subtus glaucis, paniculis brevibus 
ramosissimis, calyce breviter trifido, anthehs 6 liiiearibus, columnaa 
parte nuda brevissima. 

Flowers much like those of M. aebtfera^ but smaller. The leaves are 
very different, being from 6-9 inches long and only 1^ inches broad, 
tapering at the upper end into a long point. 

I have a single male specimen gathered (probably by Laiigsdorff } 
at Borba on the Rio Madeira, and communicated by the Imperial Aca- 
demy of St. Petersburg under the name of Bicuhyba, It is however 
very different from the M. officinalis. Mart. 

7. M. cuapidata. Spruce, sp. n. ; foliis petiolatis ovali-ellipticis v. ovato- 
lanceolatis longe cuspidatis basi rotundatis subtus tomentosis impunc- 
tatis, paniculis laxis floribundis, calyce tridentato, aotheris 6 lineari- 
bus columnie parte nuda brevissima. 

Nearly allied to M. elouffata, but the leaves twice as broad, and the 
panicles very much more ample. The petioles are 4-5 lines long, the 
leaf itself 6-8 inches long by 2^-3 inches broad, ending in a point 
more than an inch long ; the consistence and venation is that of M. 
tehifera, but they are less downy and never cordate at the base. The 
flowers are also about the same size, but the pedicels much longer. 

Gathered by Mr. Spruce from a slender tree of about 15 feet by 
forest streams, near Barra do Bio Negro. 

8. M. tebifera (Sw. Fl. Ind. Occid. p. 1129); foliis petiolatis amplis 
ovatis V. late oblongis basi late oordatis subtus ferrugineo-tomentosis 
impunctatis, paniculis decompositis folio brevioribus, calyce triden- 
tato, antheris 6 linearibns columnae parte nuda brevissima, fructu sub- 
globoso tomentoso. — Firola sebifera, Aubl. PL Gui. p. 904. t. 345. 
This forma a tree which, according Aublet, will grow to the height of 

60 feet, but is found in flower and fruit from 20 feet high upwards. The 
leaves are generally from 6-10 inches long by 2^-3 inches broad, but 
I have seen them more than a foot long and 4 inches broad. The la- 
teral veins are rather distant and arcuate. The fruits that I have seen 
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are of the sliape and size represented by Anblet, t. 845, fig. 4 and 5. 
Those represented fig. 6 and 7, which are twice the size, may very 
likely, as stated by Aublet, proceed from a mere variety, but fig. 8 and 
9 are so very different in shape that they must surely belong to some 
perfectly distinct species. 

Evidently a very common tree in Ghiiana and North Brazil. My 
specimens are from British Ghiiana (Rob. Schomburgk, 1st coll. n. 711, 
2nd coll. n. 588, 907 and 991, Bich. Schomb. n. 906, 1402, and 1713), 
French Guiana (Martin), Surinam (Hostmann, n. 635), Para and San- 
tarem (Spruce), and province of Goyaz (Gardner, n. 3566). I find no 
record of any use of the fruit except as furnishing a vegetable wax for 
candles, and the acrid red juice extracted from the bark, as in the case 
of other species, is used medicinally. 
9 ? M. theiodora. Spruce, sp. n. ; foliis breviter petiolatis amplis ovatis 

V. late oblongis acuminatis basi late subcordatis subtus glauois vix 

tomentosis impunctatis, paniculis decompositis folio brevioribus, . . . 

fructu subgloboso ferrugineo-tomentoso. 

Tree of 20 feet, with leaves like those of M. 9eb\fera, but rather 
broader, less cordate at the base, and much less downy underneath ; 
the fruit rather larger and borne on thicker and longer pedicels. I 
should nevertheless, in the absence of flowers, have considered it as a 
mere variety of that species, had not Mr. Spruce assured me that it is 
perfectly distinct. The leaves, when drying, are said to emit a strong 
odour of tea. 

Gathered in March in the forest about Barra do Rio Negro by Mr. 
Spruce. 
10? M,punctatat Spruce, sp. n. ; foliis breviter petiolatis amplis ob- 

longo-lanoeolatis basi rotundato-truncatis crebre pellucido-punctatis 

subtus glaucis vix tomentosis, paniculis (frnctiferis) brevibus dense 

ramosissimis, fructu globoso obtusissimo tomentoso. 

Leaves longer than in M, 9e6\fera, and not so broad, not at all cor- 
date although broad at the base ; the pellucid dots very distinct and 
copious. Fruit-panides scarce 2 inches long and broad. Fruits nume- 
rousj smaller than in M. sd^ifera, with very short stalks. 

A slender tree, of about 16 feet, found by Mr. Spruce in the moist 
forest about Barra do Rio Negro. 
11 ? M. macrophyUa^ Spruce, sp. n. ; foliis brevissime petiolatis amplis 

oblongo-elliptids breviter acuminatis basi anguste rotundaiis subtus 
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ferrogineis impunctatiB, paniculu (fraotifens) brevissiniii glomeratis, 

fructa globoBO rugoso glabro. 

A tne of about 85 feet, with very hard wood. Leaves thicker and 
more leathery than in the other species, from 9-18 inches long by 8^ 
inches broad, narrowed near the base but rounded next the petiole. 
Pmit on short stalks branching from the base, rather larger than in 
M. »eb\feray but without any trace of down, drying black, and with a 
very uneven surface even when fresh. 

Found by Mr. Spruce by a stream near Barra do Sio Negro. 

Although in the three last species I have not seen the flowers, I have 
little hesitation, from their general aspect and foliage, in referring them 
to this section. 

{ 8. Jnthera ^"S,parva, ovata, circa columna apicem peUaUhdUa- 
latum ixteria, parte nuda atUkeru nutUo longiore, — (Lateral 
veins of the leaves much arched and anastomosing at a consi- 
derable distance from the margin.) 
18. M. ffoitmanni, sp. n. ; foliis breviter petiolatis ovali-ellipticis acu- 

minatis basi rotundatis cuneatisve, paniculis brevibus parum ramosis, 

calyoe profunde trilobo lobis rotundatis, antheris 6-8 ovatLs columna 

apice peltato-dilatata multo brevioribus. 

A tree of about 25 feet. Leaves (5-7 inches long by 8-8 broad) 
and inflorescence very much resembling those of M. Otoba^ as figured 
by Humboldt and Bonpland, but the petioles are very much shorter, 
the leaf itself of a rusty colour (when dry) underneath, but not downy, 
and there are no perceptible pellucid dots. The lobes of the calyx are 
nearly orbicular and white, according to Hostmann. The staminal 
column reminds one in some respects of some of the Asiatic species 
of the section Knemay but the anthers are less numerous and the dilated 
part not perceptibly toothed. 

Shady forests of Surinam, Hostmann, n. 1162 and 1181. 



To the above must be added— 18. M. Otoba, Humb. et Bonpl. PI. 
iBq. vol. ii. p. 78. 1. 108, which is unknown to me. The female flower, 
if conectly figured, is very different from that of any other species 
known to me. It is from the neighbourhood of Bogota, and is said to 
att]^j the coarse strong-smelling nutmegs of that oountiy. 



8 AJfERICAN SPECIES OF MYBISTICA. 

I take this opportunity of adding the characters of some new Ano- 
nacea from Mr. Spruce's last collections. 

1. Anaxagorea brmpes; foliis oblongis cuspidatis coriaoeis, pedunculis 
solitariis (bifloris) fructiferis petiolum brevissimum exoedentibus, fol- 
liculis tenuiter lepidotis. — Arbor parva (20-pedalis). Folia 6-8 
poll, longa, circa 2 poll, lata, petiolo vix 2-lineari, longiuscule cus- 
pidata, basi rotundata, consistentia quam in ceteris speciebus multo 
firmiora, venis minime pellucidis. Florea haud vidi. Peduneuli 
fructiferi circa 8 lin. longi. Calyx parvus, infra fructus patens. 
Beceptaculum et folliculi iis A. pkaocarpi a Martio depictis similia. 
Ovaria ultra 12, folliculi tamen abortu ssepius pauciores, cum stipite 
pollicares v. paulo longiores, in ?ivo (teste Spruceo) lutei stipite 
ooccineo, in sicco castanei. 

From the forest about Barra do Rio Negro. 

2. Gn&iterih pteropus ; glabrescens, foliis elliptico-oblongis cuspidatis 
costatis basi abrupte contractis et secus petiolum decurrentibus, pe- 
dunculis 1-3-ms glabriusculis infra medium articulatis, sepalis ovatis, 
petalis oboyato-oblongis ferrugineo-tomentellis. — Arbor gracilis, 20- 
pedalis. Bamuli fusd, novelli tenuissime ferrugineo-tomentelli. 
Folia semipedalia, circa 3 poll, lata, cuspide acutiusculo, versus basin 
angustata v. rotundata, ima basi cuneata et secus petiolum semi- 
poliicarem usque ad basin decurrentia; novella minute puberula, 
addlta supra glabrescentia haud nitida, subtus minutissime ferru- 
gineo-tomentella, consistentia rigide juembranacea, costa media sub- 
tus valde prominente, venis primariis etiam prominulis parallelis an- 
gulo fere recto a costa divergentibus et intra marginem tenuiter ar- 
cuato-confluentibus. Peduneuli 8-9 lin. longi. Bractea miautae, 
squamseformes. Sepala 2 lin. longa, obtusiuscula. Fetala (an per- 
fecte evoluta P) 5 lin. longa, undulata, primum ferruginea, dein ca- 
nescenti-tomentella, in vivo roseo-virescentia. Baoca haud visas. 
From the forest on the north shore of the Amazon River at the mouth 

of the Rio Negro. Easily recognized by the winged petiole. 

8. Anona (Guanabani) sewUiflora ; arborea, ramis glabris v. strigillosis, 
foliis (subpedalibus) oblongis v. obovali-oblongis cuspidatis basi in 
petiolum brevem angustatis rigide membranaceis supra glabris sub- 
tus strigillosis, floribus 1-8-nis subsessilibus, sepalis ovatis acutius- 
culis, petalis rotundatis crassis acutiusculis dense sericeis, interiori- 
bus vix brevioribus. — Folia 3-4 poll, lata, acumine pollicari. Bractea 
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parvte, orbiculatss. Flore9 aperti pollicem diametro. Petala intus 
per totam partem ooncavam glabra, apice uti extus serioea. Toru9 
glaber. Anlkera numerosse, subsessiles, 1 lin. longse. Omria glabra. 
On the south shore of the Bio Negro, towards its conilaeuce with 
the Solimdes. 

4. Duguetia Umgiaapis; ramulis cano-tomentosis, foliis angoste ob- 
longis longe cuspidatis basi rotundatis supra glabris subtus lepidotis 
pallescentibus, pedunculis brevissimis lateralibus solitariis, bracteis 
miautis, petalis (pollicaribus) ovatis cano-tomentosis calyoe duplo 
loDgioribuB. — Affinis 2). Quitarensi et (ex descr.) D, SpixiantB, dis- 
tinguitur ramulis, petiolis, costa pagina iDferioris, et floribus tomento 
brevissimo incanis. Folia 6-8 poll, longa, ] i~2 poll, lata, apice in 
acumen poUicare oontracta, rigidule membranaoea. Peduneuli circa 
2 lin. longL Sepala lat« ovata, acuta, fere 6 lin. longa. Fetala 
perfecte CToluta, fere poUicaria, obtusa, pallide purpurea. 
A small tree, on the Lago do Alexo, near the mouth of Eio Negro. 
5. Bollinia retmoaa^ Spruce, MS. — R, fflauceicefu, Miq. Stirp. Surin. 
p. 108 (1851), non Sond. Linnsea, vol. xxii. p. 567 (1849). 

A small tree from Matinho, near Barra do Eio Negro, with shining 
black bark, minutely dotted with grey ; the flowers aromatic and the 
leaves, when bruised, emitting a strong resinous odour, whence Mr. 
Spruce derived his name. It appears to be not uncommon in Guiana, 
and is well described by Miquel, whose name I suppress with regret, it 
having been previously applied by Sonder to a Minas Geraes species. 
Besides Hostmann's Surinam specimens I have others from British 
Guiana numbered 942 in Sir Eobert Schomburgk's collection, or 1302 
in that of his brother Bichard. 



Amshioas Eqsteqetation, etc. (The Oak-vegetation of America; 
abridged from two popular lectures delivered before the Association 
of Natural History of Copenhagen, and separately reprinted.) By 
Professor F. Liebmann. Copenhagen, 1851. Translated from the 
Danish, by Dr. Wallich, F.R.S., V.P. Linn. Soc. 

{Continued from p, S27.) 

All the Oaks of tropical Mexico are of the so-called evergreen sort ; 
with some apparent exceptions, to be noticed hereafter. 

TOL. ▼. C 
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Alexander von Humboldt has placed the lower limits of the Oaks on 
the eastern coast of Mexico, at 400 toises, or 2400 feet ; an assertion 
which proves, how precarious it is, to draw general conclusions from in- 
adequate data. Since Humboldt, during his journey in Mexico, became 
acquainted with the state of vegetation on the eastern slope of the Cor- 
dilleras, by one single route only, from Jalapa to Vera Cruz, his state- 
ment should, in justice, be applied exclusively to that line, and not 
be extended beyond ; for then it will be found uifcorrect. And yet has 
this Humboldtian view of the lowest limit of the Mexican Oaks, on 
the east side of the Cordilleras, been repeatedly quoted, as an undoubted 
fact, which it cannot be, unless expressly limited in the manner which we 
have indicated ; because both north and south of that line Oak-forests 
are met with, down to the very coast in the Department or State of 
Vera Cruz. It is Q. oleoidea which thus extends to the very coast ; a 
handsome, not very large tree, growing in clumps, and forming small 
groves on the savanas, rarely small forests. These savana-groves possess 
much picturesque beauty, by breaking the monotony of the extensive 
grass plains. The tree has shining leathery leaves; the stem and 
branches are mostly covered by masses of parasites with magnificent 
flowers, such as Orchidese, Tillandsiee, Pipera, Yisca, and Loranthi. 
Among the first we may name the splendid Schomburgkia tibicina, many 
fine Epidendra, Oncidia, Afaxillaria, etc.; while the known grey-bearded 
Tillandsia uaneoides hangs down from the branches and wafts its deli- 
cate fibres to the winds. 

As it rises imperceptibly from the shore, the country produces, at an 
elevation of 2-3000 feet, an increased number of Oak species : small 
trees with stiif, mostly woolly leaves, forming small open forests on 
the low ridges or margins of the deep volcanic ravines, which intersect 
the east coast. They disappear in low situations, fertilized by the soil 
which has been washed down, and also in the barraukas, or ravines, 
where, with a want of light, there exists likewise too great moisture. 
As characterizing this belt we may name Q. petiolariSy tomentoM, and 
affinis. 

The Oaks at an elevation of 3000 feet become loftier and more 
stately; they form dense forests, and increase considerably in the 
number of species. Here the heat becomes already more temperate 
(17° C. mean temperature), and the fall of rain is great; the climate 
is the finest one can desire. Jt is concerning this portion of the region 
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of Oaks that the opinion prevails, that on reaching it, there is security 
against the yellow feyer, black vomit, and typhus, which prevail on the 
coast. This opinion, though correct and founded on experience, ad- 
mits of being extended much further than the inhabitants suppose ; 
for it applies also to those parts of the coast, which are occupied 
by the above-mentioned low species of Oaks ; these grow only in lo- 
calities where there is a brisk change of air, a free outlet of moisture, 
and where no accumulation of putrescent vegetable matter can take 
place. The heat here, though very great, exercises no deleterious in- 
fluence on the health. I have never heard the herdmen, who constitute 
the scanty population of the savanas, where the coast Oaks are pro- 
duced, speak of those diseases; and I have nowhere been myself in 
better health than there. The principal species which distinguish this 
region are, Q. Jalapensis, one of the largest of Mexican Oaks, with 
smooth, toothed leaves ; Q. Alamo, a stupendous tree with large, co- 
riaceous leaves, woolly and white underneath; Q,polymorpka, a small 
crooked species with woolly, grey leaves ; Q. Mexicana, with lanceolate, 
willow-like leaves; Q. Gkiesbregiii, a very fine tree, having smooth, 
entire leaves; besides several undescribed species. They are orna- 
mented by a crowd of parasites ; climbing Jroidea embrace and partly 
conceal the stems, with their large, fleshy, and sliining foliage ; Fkilo- 
dendra hang down from the branches in festoons ; while large tufts of 
fine-flowered Orchidea {LaUa, Epidendra, Odoniofflossa, Marmodes, 
Slankopea, TrichopUia^ and many others), several variegated Tillandna, 
with other Ananas-like plants and also Ferns, and herbaceous Fipera, 
cover the surface of the trees, and perform the same office as Mosses 
and Lichens do in our forests. Under the shade of the Oaks grow 
ChanuBdorea ; and on their roots remarkable parasites are found, such 
as the scarlet Monotropa coccinea, and Conopholis sylmtica, which 
answer to our Orobanche, 

A variety of woody twiners connect the stems and render the forests 
impenetrable; such as Baniateria, PauUiniay Serfana, thorny Sarsapa- 
rillasy and climbing Hubi, The wild Vine surmounts the tops of the 
trees and there intermingles its countless pendulous clusters of glau- 
cous-blue grapes with the acorns*. 

* On feUine a large Oak, which was to an onuaual extent overwhelmed by a wild 
Vine, sixteen urge iMskets of grapes were gathered, yielding 180 bottles of juice, 
whidi was made into an exoellent vinegar. 
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On the margin of the forests is found an exceedingly handsome sort 
of Bamboo (Jrundmarid), shooting up tufts of stems to a height of 
25 feet, which are not thicker than a goose-quill, have verticillate 
thread-like branches, from which the bright green and grass-like leaves 
hang down, and form one of the most beautiful vegetable objects I have 
ever met with. The tall, tough, and slender stems bend into light 
curves in all directions, like the rays of a fountain. These few fea- 
tures may to some extent suffice to give an idea of those fine Oak- 
forests, in which the naturalist will find most ample matter for re- 
search. 

Beyond this rich region of plants, at an elevation of 3000 feet, the 
gently sloping plains cease ; mountainous lands succeed, and we find 
ourselves already at the foot of the Cordilleras. Palms are no longer 
met with ; woody Ferns have taken their place. We are now at an 
elevation of between 4000 and 5000 feet, at which the town of Jalapa 
is situated, whose climate and fine vegetation are so vividly described 
by Humboldt. The cool atmosphere, the great moisture, and the 
uneven territory are conditions so favourable for the production of the 
Oak, that it is here it reaches its maximum in Mexico ; and we find ac- 
cordingly that dense forests of many sorts cover the mountain-sides. 
Besides those of the preceding regions, alluded to above, a number of 
other remarkable species make their appearance, surpassing by the 
size of their fruit all others hitherto known ; only few of them have as 
yet been described. To these belong Q. OakoUii, with leaves like 
those of the Beech, and globular nuts of the size of a pigeon-apple ; 
and next after this Q. inaignis, with leaves like the Chestnut, the cup 
measuring 8 inches and the nut 6 inches round, by 2 in diameter, 
and 1^ in length. 

Although here, as everywhere else in Mexico, the Oaks are evergreen, 
yet they are nearly leafless during a very short period of the year. 
This is occasioned by the violent northerly winds {Nortes) which fre- 
quently prevail during the winter months, from December until Febru- 
ary, and are accompanied by a cold rain. The leaves are gradually 
blown off; but it is only in February, immediately before the period of 
blossoming, that this state reaches to such an extent, that during a fort- 
night the Oaks appear almost leafless. Many elegant parasites, which 
had almost escaped attention before, are now in flower on the Oaks, 
such as JuanuUoa parasitica, Columnea Sckiedeana, many Ucheveria, 
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Orekidea, and liUandna, As soon as this iVbr^-period is over, the 
Oaks begin to blossom. In the coarse of a few days they assume a ' 
splendid gold-coloured tint, owing to the countless aments which 
cover aU the branches, the young leaves burst forth simultaneously, 
and scarcely eight days have elapsed before the trees again assume 
their rich fresh foliage. It is a brief, but a distinctly marked spring, 
which in this manner unfolds itself. While this spring lasts in this and 
the preceding region, large cocoons of silk, of an ell in diameter, are 
seen hanging down from the branches of the Oaks. They derive their 
origin from a gregarious sort of silkworm, which spins itself into a 
large common habitation, which gradually increases in circumference. 
The Worms leave the cocoons at night and spread over the Oak, in 
order to devour the young foliage, drawing a thread of silk along with 
them, which is fixed at one end on the outside of the cocoon ; towards 
morning they return again to their home, which is now enlarged by 
the addition of a new thread from each worm. In this manner about 
800 silkworms associate together in one common cocoon, which thus 
become augmented at the rate of 1600 threads each. 

The period of ripening of the acorns is from September to November, 
daring which season the Oak-forests more than usually teem with life, 
on account of the many animals that are allured by the fruit. They 
resound with the screeching of numberless parrots, and the noise caused 
by the cracking of the nuts, which fall to the earth like dense showers 
of rain, and are eagerly devoured by the Nasua, Procyon, and Dicotylea, 
and by squirrels. Short, regular knocks are heard, which might be taken 
for those of some people at work catting timber, but which will be 
found to proceed from a handsome species of woodpecker, which the 
natives, on that account, call the carpenter {carpentero real), zealously oc- 
cupied in picking symmetrical rows of holes in the bark of the Oaks, into 
which it inserts acorns picked up from the ground. In the acorns are 
lodged nnhatched insect eggs; and it is only some time after their 
maggot has consumed the kernel, that the woodpecker returns to break 
the nut, and consume the well-fed worm. 

We now ascend the Cordilleras to an elevation of between 6000 and 
7000 feet, where Pines begin to mingle with the Oak. The latter 
continue still to predominate, forming the leading constituents of the 
forest ; but further upwards they gradually decrease, being now suc- 
ceeded by the Pines. The predominant species are Q. lanceolata^ lau- 
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rifblia, and glabrata. Many of them form only dense thickets, inter- 
woven with numerous Convolvtdi, among which is the important medi- 
cinal C, Purga, CHmbing woody grasses, species of Panicum, ascend 
the branches. In these forests we now meet with many sorts of trees, 
which remind us of Europe, such as the Hornbeam, Lime, Willow and 
Cornel, mixed with a multitude of noble trees of the Laurel tribe. 

At an elevation of 8 to 10,000 feet the Oak is only found scattered 
singly among the Pines. It has thick woolly leaves, and mostly long 
fruit-stalks, or racemes of fruit. We find here Q. spicaia, reticulata^ 
chrysophyUa, pulckella, and others. The more perfect parasites now 
almost entirely disappear, only some sorts of Fiscum still continuing ; 
but Mosses and Lichens abound on the Oaks. Long beards of 'Usnea 
harbata hang down from the branches, in the same fashion as TU-' 
landHa uaneoides in the hot region. It is only upon the volcano of 
Orizaba at an elevation of 12,000 feet that the Oak ceases entirely. 

Having thus given a sketch of the changes, which the Oak under- 
goes in the various regions, from the torrid coast of Mexico to the 
highest points on the eastern Cordilleras, we now proceed to the Oak» 
vegetation in the interior of the countiy. 

The immense highlands, which occupy the greatest proportion of the 
interior of Mexico, are separated by high Cordilleras from both coasts 
towards the east and west, and are besides subdivided into various large 
and small tracts by chains of mountains ; the smaller tracts having the 
appearance of long valleys, the bottom of which nevertheless is ele- 
vated from 6000 to 8000 feet above the sea. The climate is temperate 
and dry ; the vegetation scanty, but peculiar. It is only where the 
mountains are so elevated, as to reach beyond the lower cloud-belt, 
that the climate becomes moister and the woody forms more powerful ; 
forests cover their sides, while the highlands and the low hills are almost 
devoid of trees. This causes a great obstacle to the establishment 
of industrial and manufacturing pursuits in the interior ; which will be 
easily understood when it is recollected, that the most populous towns 
in Mexico are situated on its highlands, or in such valleys as are under 
the similar conditions with these; that fuel is expensive, on account 
of the great distance it has to be brought on mules, through the most 
difficult mountain-paths, and in small loads. It is principally the Oak 
which affords fuel in the interior of Mexico ; enormous quantities being 
Ukewise converted into charcoal. Such has been the destruction of 
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Oak-forests dnring the last 300 yean, on aoooont of the many rich 
silver-mines at St. Louis Potosi, Guanajaato,' and Zacateca, that the 
smelting of silver is at the present day attended with enormous ex- 
penses for the purchase and transport of charcoal alone. It may be 
easily conceived, that it has been found necessary to relinquish the 
working of even the richest copper and iron mines on account of their 
disproportionate costs ; for charcoal had to be brought eighty leagues 
on clumsy small carts ; which was the case especially in regard to the 
copper-mines at Mazapil and Saltello. 

The Oak-vegetation in the northern states of the interior is very 
numerous as regards species; but almost all the trees are low and 
stunted ; often only shrubby ; not forming dense forests, but standing 
in small groups on the precipitous sides of mountains. Many species 
have large, coriaceous, often rugose, tomentose leaves, and small fruits. 
They occur chiefly at elevations from 6000 to 8000 feet, and do not 
produce the same pleasing impression with the Oaks on the eastern 
Cordilleras ; their weak, crooked stem, the few irregularly spreading 
branches, and stiff, lead-grey leaves giving them a sombre appear- 
ance, still further augmented by the loads of pendulous ash-grey 
TiUandaa tuneoidea, which often cover the Oaks entirely. To give 
some idea of the extent of species found on those arid mountains 
in the interior of Mexico, I will mention the following from the 
silver district Eeal del Monte : Q. crampet, Mexicajta, lanceolata, lau- 
rma, tridetu, depressa, ambi^ua, fflaucescew, ehiysopiyUa, pandurata^ 
rtiffulosa, Qrahamiy glabreaceM, repanda, barbinerviiy crtustfoUa^ obtusata^ 
eaUoM^ miena, reiiculata^ con/eriifoUa, sidetvxyla, etc. 

These ^)ecies are agaiu found on all the mountains of the interior of 
Mexico, from Zacateca to Oigaca. In the silver district of the eastern 
mountains of the State of Oajaca, I have met with nearly all the spe- 
cies which I first knew only from Real del Monte. 

It is notorious that the ancient, original seat of the cochineal 
coltore, was on the mountains of Oajaca. The climate on the higher 
mountains of 8000 to 9000 feet is rough and unsteady, and therefore 
unfavourable for the delicate cochineal insect ; nevertheless its culture 
saoceeds among the Indians, though with great difficulty ; each sepa- 
rate little insect having to be protected on the fiat branches of the Opun*- 
Ua, by means of sheds made by attaching the stiff Oak-leaves to them ; 
for which purpose Q. crasf^olia is used. Its tender leaves look like the 
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most beautiful scarlet velvet, on account of the dense felt which covers 
them ; as they advance in growth, the red colour changes into pale 
yellow or whitish, the felt on the surface is rubbed off, and a dull 
green colour succeeds ; they become very thick, almost cartilaginous, 
fragile, with the margin recurved, so as to resemble the hollow of 
a hand or spoon, whence the natives cnU the tree the Spoon Oak 
(encina de ctwhara), Q. dyso^hylla, spiceUa, and caUosa have similarly 
thick leaves. 

In the eastern vaUeys of Oajaca, the Oak descends to an elevation of 
a few thousand feet only. The relative condition is here nearly as in 
the eastern slope of the Cordilleras. Among the Oak-forms here, we may 
name the remarkable Q. Skinneri, first known from the western coast 
of Guatemala, having a nut of 5^ inches in circumference ; further Q, 
MaUctfolia and tomentosa. In the valley along the Eio de las Yuelta^s, 
I have again met with Q. petiolaris, found also on the eastern slope of 
the Cordilleras at an elevation of 2500 feet. The Oaks which ascend 
highest on the Oajaca Cordilleras (Sempoaltepec, Pelado, Cumdre de 
Ocote, and Tauga) are found at an elevation of 10,000 to 11,000 feet, 
in the form of crippled shrubs, only a couple of feet high. 

The western Cordilleras have Oak-forests like the eastern, but they 
are little known, because their investigation by travellers is attended 
with great difficulties; the mountains being exceedingly scantily in- 
habited ; and a protracted sojourn in those high regions where the Oak 
is found, being within reach only of the wealthy naturalist. My jour- 
ney across the western Cordilleras towards the southern happening at 
a season, when the acorns were very little developed, the determination 
of species became impossible ; my data concerning these are therefore 
scanty. The Oak -forests of that part are far from being so fine as 
those of the eastern Cordilleras, resulting from the dryness of the cli- 
mate ; I may name among the species Q. nitida, aeiU\folia, glattce^cem^ 
and cdUosa. 

The nature of the vegetation of Ghiatemala is as yet extremely im- 
perfectly known. There exists no connected account of it whatever. It 
is not to botanists that we stand indebted for the species from thence, 
but to collectors in other walks of life, who have gathered specimens 
of growing plants about their places of residence, and transmitted 
them to Europe. We owe to the English merchant Skinner, the 
English collector Seemann, and the known German collector Hartweg, 
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what specimens we possess of Guatemalan Oaks. But we are deficient 
in aU sort of information, concerning the conditions in which they 
were found. We may nevertheless conclude from their agreement with 
the Mexican Oaks, to some similarity with the localities of the Oaks in 
its Southern States. Thus Q. hmentosa, calloea, Skinneriy and ienui- 
folia are common to both; while Q. brachyatachySy undulata^ and* con- 
9peraa are peculiar to Guatemala. The Oaks are very much on the 
decrease in Nicaragua and Costa Rica ; according to Oersted, they are 
found only on the volcanoes, between 7000 and 10,500 feet elevation; 
and the few species which have been brought thence to Europe are 
characteristic*. 

In South America the Oak is wanting in the littoral chain of Vene- 
zuela, and the high isolated mountain-chain of St. Maitha. But it re- 
appears again in the Cordilleras of New Granada, in three species dis- 
covered by Humboldt and Bonpland. These southernmost Oaks of 
America are Q. ToUmenstB, found at an elevation of 6000 feet in 4^ 27' 
N., Q. AlmaguereMiSy and lastly Q, Eumboldtii, a fine tree with glo- 
bular fruit, found in 1° 54' N., at the height of 6600 feet. 



De9criptwns qfwme remarkable Tibetan Plants ; hy Thomas Thom- 
son, M.D., F.L.S., Assistant Surgeon of the Bengal Army. 
(Tab. IX.-XII. ofVol.IV.) 

1. CORYDALIS. 

Caule esquamato simplid v. ramoso glabro, foliis glaucis glabris tri- 
sectis crassissimo-camosis segmentis subrotundo-cuneatis 3-5-loba- 
tis, lobis inciso-crenatis omnibus apice rotundatis, bracteis cuneatis 
inferioribus incisis. (Tab. IX.) 

Corydalis crassissima, Carnh, in Jacq. Voy, t\\, 

Ekizoma subterraneum, elongatum, horizontale, ex apice caulem annuum 
erectum 3-6-uncialem ssepius 1-foliatum proferens. Jb/w radicalia 
longe petiolata, tripartita, segmentis fere orbicularibus late obcunea- 
tis trilobis vel obtuse tridentatis, rarius pinnatipartita, pinnis latera- 

* Whik reading the last proofs I received irom the large Royal Herbariam at 
Bertin a rich collection of American Oaks, and among them a large number of species 
from Guatemala and Central America, collected by the Prussian Warczowitez. Most 
of tbem are not yet described. 

VOL. v. D 
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libus minoribas obcuneatotrilobis, terminali maximo. Folium cau- 
linum sessile, tripartitum, segmentis latissimis rotundatis trilobis, 
lobis tridentatis. Bacemus densus, bracteis magnia obcuneatis in- 
tegris vel trilobis. Flares unciales, pallide viridescentes, purpureo 
variegati, pedioellos subsequantes. Felala exteriora obtusa, apice 
emarginata. Calcar longuln, obtusum, incarvum. 
Hab. In montibus Tibetise occidentalis. 

This curious little spedes of CorydaUB is not uncommon on the 
mountains of Western Tibet, at the elevation of 15-16,000 feet, grow- 
ing in warm situations and often among stones, which generally cover 
the stem and leaf-stalks, so that nothing but the head of dull purplish 
flowers is visible. Though usually much smaller than the specimens 
described and figured by M. Cambesscdes, I can find no marked dif- 
ference between that and my species, which indeed was collected in the 
same district of country. The shape of the calycine scales is extremely 
variable. In my figure a very common form is represented, but they 
are often much more mucronate and occasionally quite as much elon- 
gated as in the figure quoted. 

Plate IX. Fig. 1. Flower. 2. Sepal. 3. Pistil : — aU magnified, 

2. Sisymbrium primul-Sfolium, n. sp. 

Foliis radicalibus caulem superantibus obovatis seriatis infeme longe 
attenuatis, caulinis parvis ovato-oblongis sessilibus, sepalis persisten- 
tibus erectis cylindricis. 

Badix crassa, fusiformis, tuberculata^ Folia omnia radicalia, late spa- 
thulata, longc petiolata, versus apicem dentata. Scapi e coUo plures, 
supra medium bracteati. Bractea ovato-oblongae, inferiores vacuas, 
superiores florifene, sed infra flores supremos saepius minutae vel plane 
nullse. Pedicelli bracteas vix sequantes, patentes. Sepala oblonga, 
basi roqualia. Petala obcuneata, indivisa. Siliqua sepalis petalisque 
marcescenti-persistentibus stipatsB, cyHndrico-subulataB, vix sub- 
compress©, rectaj vel saipius incurves (ut videtur vix dehiscentes). 
Falva membranacere, tenuissime reticulato-nervosae. Disaepimentum 
completum, membranaceum, 1-nerve. Beplum validum. Semina nu- 
merosa, altenia ; cotyledones || || ; radicula saBpe oblique subtorta. 

ITab. In monte Hattu Himalayas occidentalis, alt. 10,000 ped., in ru- 
pibus madidis. Junio mense fere defloratum legi. 
This is in many respects a very puzzling plant ; technically the cha- 
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racter agrees pretty weU with Si^mbrium, unless the pods should prove 
to be permanently indehisoent. Those which I possess show no ten- 
dency to dehiscence, but though sufficiently advanced to exhibit the 
structure of the embryo, they are certainly immature. Notwithstand- 
ing the remarkable habit, I am unwilling to propose a new genus on 
imperfect materials, and therefore for the present leave it doubtfully in 

Plate X. Rg. 1. Flower. %, Same with the perianth removed. 
3. Petal. 4. Stamen. 5. Pod. 6. Same with the valves removed. 
7. Seed. 8. Embryo : — all magnified, 

3. Chorispora 8ABUL0SA, Camb. in Jacq. 1. 15. 

Poliis radicalibus longe petiolatis lanceolatis inte^errimis veldentatis vel 
ssepius pinnatifidis nee raro pinnatipartitis, scapis racemosis, floribus 
pallide purpureis, sepalis linearibus oblongis obtusis erectis exteriori- 
bus basi gibbosis apice stellatim pilosis, petalis obcuneatis retusis, 
siliquis junioribus glanduligeris demum glabris torulosis rostratis, 
articulis 3-6 replo persistente demum secedentibus subglobosis. 
Chorispora sabulosa, Cambess. in Jacquem. Foy, Bot, 1 15. 
Hab. In humidiusculis et subsalsis TibetisB occidentalis, altitudine 10- 
13,000 ped. 

The specimen figured exhibits the usual state of the plant. The 
plate in Jacquemont's Voyage represents a large specimen in a very ad- 
vanced state. The leaves, which vary much in shape, are often quite 
as much divided as in C. elegatu, Camb., which seems to be nothing but 
a form of the present species, no character, except a slight difference in 
the degree of ema.- 'nation of the petals, being pointed out. 

Plate XI. Fig. 1, 2. Flowers. 3. Petal. 4. Stamens and ovarium. 
5. Stamen. 6. Ovarium. 7. Pod. 8. Pod with valves removed. 9. 
Seed : — all magnified, 

4. DiLOPHiA, genus novum. 

Oei^, Char, Sqwla elliptica. Petala membnmacea, spathulata, retusa 
yel irregulariter dentata. SlaminaQ; filamenta subexserta, fere eequi- 
longa. Glandula tori 4, magnse, stamina solitaha utrinque stipan- 
tes. Ovarium pedicello crasso breyi stipatum, late ovatum, fere or- 
bicnlare, didymo-compressum, bUoculare, stylo crasso brevi conico 
apicolatum. Siigma obtusum. Ovula in quoque loculo 4. Silicula 
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sepalis petalis staminibusque marcescehtibus muiiita> utrinque 
oblique circumscissa, replo late alato membranaceo, valvis dorso 
gibbosis tuberculatis et quasi cristatis; diasepiTnenium latissime fe- 
nestratum, demum fere evanidum. Embryo |{ ||. 

Dilophia salsa. 

Hab. In salsis paludibus Tibetise ocddeotalis, alt. 12-17,000 pedum. 

Herba pusilla, depressa, e collo prolifere ramosissima, ramis divaricatis 
prostratis. Folia anguste spathulata, oblonga vel Imearia, integra vel 
sinuato-dentata. Flares namerosisaimi, racemis in umbellulas den- 
sas contractis, basi foliis stipatis. 
Plate XII. Fig. 1. Leaf. 2, 8. Flowers. 4. Petal. 5. Stamen. 

6, 7. Pods. 8. Replum and dissepiment. 9. Seed. 10. Embryo: — 

aU magnified. 



Dk. Charles Bolle, on his Journey to Fuerteoeniura and Lancerotte. 
{Translated from a letter addressed to P. B. Webb, Esa.) 

The " antiquse Purpurariae " have been as thoroughly explored as the 
season permitted. I have rambled over Fuerteventura from the point 
of Handia to the Bocayna and the Isle of Lobos ; and beyond the Bo- 
cayna, through all Lancerotte, from Papagayo to Haria. I was a 
little too late in the season, and my herborizations have not been so 
fruitful as I could have wished. Lancerotte and Fuerteventura, like the 
Cape Verd Islands, are green only after the autumnal rains ; even in the 
month of April they are as bare as our fields in Germany are in March. 

I landed first at the Gran Carajal, and, beginning well, found at once 
Trihulus cistoides and a species pf Boerhaavia, Kandia next furnished 
me a harvest of some interest, particularly as Bouigeau remained there 
only one day, and it was visited neither by you nor by Berthelot. 

The lofty Black Mountains descend gradually towards a cape formed 
by a yellow-tinted stony plain, surrounded by rocks of slight elevation, 
almost hidden beneath beds of sand and the triturated remains of land- 
shells. The vegetation here is formed of shrubby CAenoipodiacea, Eu- 
phorbia Paralias, a creeping Linaria with yellow flowers, an Ononis, a 
Lotus, a Gnaphalium, and Zygophyllum Fontanesii, on which I found an 
Orobanche, lilL^ attention however was more particularly called to a 
small Cruciferous plant with rose-coloured flowers and spirally convo- 
luted fruit* ; M. Berthelot assures me he never saw it before. The 
* Probably Malcolmia mariiima, R. Br. (P. B. W.) 
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moQutains of Handia form a perpendicular wall towards the north, 
whilst their southern side is intersected by long ridges, between which 
are valleys sloping gently down to the torrid African beach. The 
clouds borne by the trade-winds rest stationary on the northern side, 
so that, unable to pass over the crest of rocks, they abandon all the 
southern coast to the most frightful sterility. Fuerteventura, at its 
southern extremity, possessed doubtless, like Lancerotte at Famara, a 
zone of evergreen forests, which descended perhaps very low, but which 
has receded and disappeared before the great destroyer — man ; a few 
remains now only mark the spot. Suspended over horrid precipices, or 
seated on the lofty and inaccessible cornices of the Pico de la Znrza 
and the Pico del Frayle, the Arbol de la Cumbre^ the wild olive, and 
another low shrub, still brave the axe and the teeth of the goats. Seen 
from below, these little woods look like black marks on the grey rock. 
This Arhol de la Cumbre, of which I obtained a few specimens in fruit 
with great difficulty, and at the risk of breaking my neck, is nothing 
but the Catha caseinoides, I foimd established under its shade and 
around it a little flora, exclusively Handian, composed of an Jrgyran- 
t&emum, of four Fetropkyes, of an Aichryson^ a Leucophae\ a Micromeria, 
a splendid frutescent Bupleurum, unluckily without flower or fruit, and 
an Echium with white flowers veined with azure, whose habit is more 
Caboverdian than Canarian. Three Ferns, the Asplenium acutum, Bory, 
and palmaium, and the Folypodium vulgare, clothe the humid ledges 
of the rocks, and the ground is enamelled with the golden flowers of 
the Eanunculus Teneriffa, With the exception of this little verdant 
region, the whole mountain is overrun by the Nauplius sericeus, a plant 
eminently social, whose flowers exhale a strong odour of Elder, while 
an OrobancAe, as yet probably undescribed, feeds on its roots. Here 
and there you meet with different species of (XcAoracea, and amongst 
them a fine Andryala, and tufts of a beautiful CeroBtium* with pendent 
branches and flesh-coloured flowers. 

The southern side is a true Arabia Petrsa; the Nauplius again 
appears in mass, with little mimic forests of Kleinia neritfolia, mixed 
with the stunted tree-like Tabayba duke (Euphorbia balsami/era), of 
which some enormous individuals may be seen on the heights, resem- 
bling, with their branches interlaced, their tabular summits, and their 
almost quadrangular contour, the altar of Delos, built by the infant 
* Vrolkbly Rhodalnne procumbent, Qfiy. (P.B.W.) 
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Diana, if we may hare faith in tradition, of the horns of wild goats. 
With these grow an Artemisuiy then flowerless, a little Oalium, NoUh 
chUsna vellea, and a Oonyza, Around the few rare sources are Apium 
graveolenSy Maiden-hair, QnaphaUum luteo-aHmm, Glaux mariiima, wan* 
derers and cosmopolites. On the coast appear an ItuUffo/era, Besedella 
Bubttlata, Eeaeda crystalluta, and a Lobularia, Adding to these the 
Mes9er9chmidia, the Feriploca ItBoigatay Rubiafndkosay and a sprinkling 
of veiy common plants, and I think I have given you a fair idea of 
the Florula of the Handian peninsula. I must not forget however 
the Euphorbia CanarienM, never seen by me elsewhere in the two 
Purpurariae. I need not add, what Bourgeau told you, that Des- 
pr&iux's story of his having found here a Melianthdts is false. 

And now we must cross the Habl6, that desert which, still more than 
the Cyclopean wall built by the aborigines, separates Handia from the 
rest of Fuerteventura. In this Libyan solitude nothing is wanting to 
recall the picture of the great Sahara, not even the bones of cameb, 
half enveloped in the folds of the waves of sand. But we have no 
time to stop ; aloft on our dromedary we wUl pass quickly through the 
whole length of this, the longest of the Canaries, the hapless Fuerte- 
ventura, which years of drought and misery have depopulated and de- 
spoiled of cattle and forests. At length we reach the strait of the 
Bocayna, which, rolling on like a mighty river, separates us from Jiobos. 
A light canoe lands us on a strand of the whitest and finest sand that 
can be imagined. Your Canarian idyl, * A day passed at Graciosa,' was 
renewed, but how recite it in this short letter P It requires an entire 
" Miscellan^ !"• More prudent than the Grascon knight, companion 
of the Norman B6thencourt, Gadifer de la Sallef, we had brought 
with us an ample store of eatables, of wine, and above all of water. 

This little islet is not, like Gradosa, given over to woody Chencpodees. 
The Et^horbia baham\fera is likewise abundant here, and attains truly 
astonishing dimensions. The flora of Lobos is characterized too by 
the exuberance of its SiaticeSy which sometimes reign exclusively and 
without rivals. I observed three species, and amongst them S.papiUata; 

* See Miscell. Canar. p. 191. 

t " £n Visle de Loupe, od il estoit alle pour avoir des peanx de loups marina poor 
la n^cessite de chaossurea, qu'il falloit aux compagnona, et y demeura tant que vivres 
lui faillirent, et il esteudoit uu drop toutes lea nuits, qu'il tordoit tous lea matins poor 
estancher sa soif, car la dite isle est d^serte et sans eau douce." — Relation des Chape- 
lains de Bethencourt. 
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the two others are certainly new to the Canarian Flora, and perhaps 
undescribed. One of them ia a little shrub formed of large tufts, 
woody and decumbent below, displaying with pride its beautiful pa- 
nicles of rose-coloured flowers ; the other is more modest and herba- 
ceous, and has blue flowers. 

And now I invite you to a feast of gangaa and houiarat* truff^, 
I have found real truflies at Handia, at Mexorata, and indeed through- 
out all Uerbaniaf, — delicious white truffles! I have seen whole 
baskets of them gathered and exchanged by the ignorant Majoreros 
against an equal quantity of potatoes. These truffles grow but little 
below the surface of the soil in dry places, and almost always at the 
foot of the " Turmero," or HeliaiUhemum CoMorieme; their presence is 
revealed by slight cracks in the ground above them. 

At Lanoerotte, at the foot of the chain of Famara, I found another 
Staiioe nearly allied to 8. maerophylla, but perfectly distinct, and re- 
markable for its still larger leaves, which are petiolated. This species 
is not described in your ' Phytographia,' and I shall have at least the 
merit of enriching your future synopsis with three new Statices. 

I could not discover in Fuerteventura the Rhodarrkiza Hysirix, Webb, 
MSS., brought from that island by Bourgeau, though I searched for it 
everywhere, 

Returning to Teneriffe, I found everything burnt up around Santa 
Cruz, and I must go far off, and to higher districts, to seek plants in 
flower. I am thinking of the woods of Taganana. Th6re exists, it is 
said, in the north, enfolded in the chain of Anaga, a certain wood, '* un 
monte del tiempo de la Conquista," which foot of naturalist has never 
trod, and which I long to explore ; but I am embarrassed as to my 
dioioe : one should be a Briareus, and with a multiple body, to collect 
everything and all here at the right time. I wish to penetrate the Ca- 
gnadas towards Guimar, and study the vegetation of the mountains of 
the south-west, and then the isle of Palma is there before my eyes, and 
waiting for me ; one of those rare occasions too may occur of visiting 
Gromera and Ilierro, without the walls of our world, and seductive from 
their very isolation. 

I am now (August 22nd) at Orotava, and shall embark in a few 

* Tetrao (Tteroelet arenariaj, and Otis Soubara, 

t Name of Faertcyentora at the time of the Conquest. The inhabitants of this 
island are called Mtgoreros by the other Canarians. 
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days for Palma. Our excellent savant, Leopold de Buch, forbade me 
to return to Berlin without having visited the mighty caldera. 

The climate at Orotava is far different from that of Santa Cruz. 
Here fogs are frequent, and heavy clouds hang over the forests, where 
no doubt the rain is falling. As I passed the high sloping plateau of 
the Rodeos, the cold was very sensible, and I was wetted to the skin. 
Thus it is, that in the upper regions the malady of the potatoes con- 
tinues, but on the hot coast at Santa Cruz, in Fuerteventura, and Lan- 
cerotte, where indeed they were little cultivated, they are entirely free 
from this pest : it seems that heat and drought arrest its progress. 

I have visited the garden of acclimatization, peopled at present not 
with plants, but with souvenirs. However there are still some very 
fine things, and nothing is irrevocably lost. The humble medianero 
(peasant), who presides over its destinies, has preserved a certain vene- 
ration for Flora and the Dryads. Yesterday I was invited to the 
garden of Don Francisco Ventoso, to see a rare and precious tree 
which no one in the country knew; the Duke of Saxe- Weimar and 
the Eussian Prince Bragation, both amateurs of. hcnrticulture, had been 
confronted in vain with this vegetable enigma. Judge of my surprise 
when I recognized in this tree a magnificent Jatropha Curcas I In this 
garden I found a noble Eucalyptus^ from New Holland. The Statice 
arborea is likewise cultivated here, but I am to be taken to-morrow to 
see better specimens of this fine Siempreviva on the roof of the Laza- 
retto near thtf port. 

And now you may well inquire when I am to return to the Gorgades. 
Would that I could set out instanter. The voyage on board the great 
steamers is far more agreeable, and even shorter, than that from one of 
the Canaries to another in their dirty coasting vessels ; but the climate 
of the Cape Verds, with which I am now thoroughly acquainted, 
is opposed to this. It would be as fruitless to botanize there now as 
at Paris in December. During the dry season all nature sleeps; then 
come the torrential rains of August and September, when no reason- 
able being quits his retreat for an instant. Even within, how could 
plants be dried where clothes, shoes, furniture, everything is covered 
with its appropriate mucor ? Then too the reign of fever commences. 
Towards the end of October the " estazaS das agoas " is over, and when 
that time comes be certain that I shall mount the breach. 
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The Lmnaan Herbarium. 
{Continued from vol. iv. p. 254.) 

At p. 217 tf< 9eq, we gave the general remarks abridged from Dr. C. 
Hartmann's * Notes on the Scandinavian Plants in the Herbarium of 
Linnasus/ translated by our valued friend Dr. Wallich from the Trans- 
actions of the Eoyal Swedish Academy of Sciences for 1849 (published 
1851). Those are immediately followed by an enumeration with re- 
marks by Dr. Hartmann on the Scandinavian plants of the Linneean Her- 
barium which are esteemed dubious. Of the value of this enumeration, 
and of such remarks, made by so careful and so correct a Swedish bo- 
tanist as Dr. C. Hartmann (now Professor Hartmann, having recently 
succeeded his respected parent in the Chair of Botany in theUniversity of 
Upsal), to the British, and even to the European botanists, there can be 
no question, and we heartily wish it may encourage some botanists of 
our own country to offer similar ren:iark8 on the plants in the Linnsean 
Herbarium belonging to other regions. 

1. Scandinavian Plants of the lAnnaan Herbarium^ which are considered 

doub^L 

Ob8. The numbers which are here placed btfore the generic names 
indicate the number of each Gknus in the herbarium. But the numbers 
which are placed before the specific names are not those of the herba- 
rium, but are placed by me to indicate the order of the Swedish species 
and specimens contained under the same genus in the herbarium: 
hence also numbers of this kind, here omitted, will be found in another 
part of this enumeration. Lastly, the numbers here often given after 
the specific name, are added by LinnsBus himself in the herbarium, and 
dnswer to the numbers of the species in the * Species Plautarum, ed. 1.' 
(C. Hartmann.) 

N.B. It will be observed that what follows in Italics is in manuscript 
ha the Herbarium, written by Linnseus ("Linn."), Smith, or others, 
as indicated. 

VOL. V. E 
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monandria. 

10. Salicornia. 

1. herbaoea^ 1-a, Gotland. Linn. Smith has didiAt^ procumhens^ Engl, 
BoL t, 2. p. 175. — 18 a prostrate form of S. herbacea, Auct., com- 
mon on the shores of Sweden. 

2. herbacea, Sp, c. d, s. ? Linn. — Is a form of the same species prin- 
cipally seen on the western shores of Sweden ; nearly simple, erect, 
larger, with few, short, simple branches, well agreeing with S. her- 
bacea, var. biennis, Fr. et Hartm. 

3. herbacea, Linn. — Like the preceding, without number or locality. 
Appears to be the same larger and erect form, but with more erect, 
elongated, compound branches. 

11. HiPPURIS. 

1. JSijppuris, 1. Linn., without specific name. — Is the most common 
form of H. vulgaris, Auct., with narrow leaves, 8 or more in a 
whorl. The specimen in the centre has the lower leaves elon- 
gated, two inches long ; appears to be the fluviatile variety. 

2. No name, and only LecAe, Linn. — tetraphyUa^ J, K S,, Smith. — 
Leaves 4 in a whorl, broadly lanceolate, is the maritime or tetra- 
phyllous form of H. vulgaris. 

3. Without name, and only Pallas, Linn, ffipp, tetraphyUa, /. E. 8,, 
Smith. In a strange hand, Elatine an eadem cum AUiwutro ? 
Kamtschaiica. As far as can be judged from the habit and the 
leaves and young fruit, this is the same as the preceding, or 
H. vulgaris, var. maritima. One specimen has 6, the rest 4, leaves 
in a whorl. 

13. Callitriche. 

1. Without name, and only number (1), linn. Which number re- 
fers to the first species of this genus, C. palustris s. vema in Linn. 
Sp. Plant. — Of the specimens here placed together, some with 
elongated leaves (an inch long), linear, single-nerved, and emar- 
ginate, belong to C. autumnalis ; others, with spathulate, obovate 
3-nerved leaves, to C. vema, as these species are distinguished by 
Linnffius and most of the recent botanists. All are destitute of 
fruit. 

2. autumnalis 2, Linn. — Two specimens, of which one is sterile, the 
other fructiferous. Seeds cruciate, without perigone ; the leaves 
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of both linear, one-nerved, truncated or emarginate, the stem 
erect, branched, as well as the size and whole habit, show these 
specimens to belong to G. automnalis. 

3. nema, 1, Linn. — All the specimens, 2-3 inches long, fructiferous, 
with 2 petals, styles in part persistent, leaves opposite, 3-uerved, 
spathulate, uppermost ones rounded, belong to C. verna, of Linn, 
and recent authors. 

4. C. vemay fi. Linn. — ^Numerous specimens, which are fructiferous, 
an inch long, some erect, others creeping, all with a long filiform 
root ; the leaves very short (a line long), linear, single-nerved (as 
far as can be judged from the dried specimens), the style partly 
persistent. Which characters, as well as the habit, which resemble 
that of Bulliarda aquatica, does not all answer to the description 
of Linnaeus in Fl. Suec. and Species Plant. ; but they agree better 
with C. verna, /3 minima, WahL Fl. Suec., and mth C. verna, d, 
Hartm. Fl. ed. 4. 

DiANDRIA. 

26. Yebonica. 

1. spuria, H. T. 77. Linn. V. spicata, anguattfolia, C. B, Pin. 246, 
Smith. — Is a form of V. spicata, of the western shores of Sweden, 
with numerous terminal and axillary elongated spikes, the leaves 
lanceolate, coarsely and obtusely serrated, opposite or temate. 

7. hybrida, 7. Veronica, Flora Suec, (which, however, except the 
word Feranica, appears to be afterwards erased, and below is 
written) figura in By, Near one margin of the paper a station is 
added, in insula Moclari Flaskloian, and near the other margin, 
11. 1. 7 — all written by Linn. — The authentic specimen from the 
locality above quoted, exactly corresponds with the description iu 
Flora Suec., haying the leaves of V. officinalis, with the habit and 
inflorescence of spicata. The plant is a foot high ; the terminal spike 
lanceolate, thick, crowded, 4 inches long ; the axillary spikes are 
short, on leafy peduncles; leaves of the peduncles lanceolate, 
nearly entire ; superior cauline ones broadly lanceolate or oblong, 
lower ones petiolate, ovate, all subhirsute and creuate. In habit, 
therefore, by no means in inflorescence, it rather resembles offici- 
nalis, but in the spikes altogether spicata, of which two species, 
as the name implies ; it is perhaps a hybrid, or a remarkable and 
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larger form of V. spicata with different leaves, rather than a form 
(of spicata), to which in Sweden at least the name of hybrida has 
been given, but which is in no way like the Linna)an plant. Of 
this latter only one specimen is known. It can hardly be consi- 
dered a species. 

9. scucatilis, written by an unknown and more recent hand ; and 
on a label distinct from the paper by another hand, scarcely that 
of Linnaeus, No. 2, Veronica fmticulosa. The plant is 

10. fruliculosa, Island, Linn., saxatilia, J.E.S., Smith. — Without 
name, number, or locality ; but attached to a paper which con- 
tains V. alpina are specimens which belong to saxatilis. 

19. agredis 21., Linn., by whom correction is made, for the name 
first written, arvensis; although the number 21, Sp. PL ed. 1. 
refers to the latter, not to the former species. — The characters 
indeed quite accord with No. 20, agrestis, Sp. PI. and Fl. Suec., 
but they belong to that form which is never distinguished by the 
name of polita, as indicated by the large, ovato-lanceolate, nerved 
acute calycine segments, the shining nearly glabrous ovato-oblong 
leaves, and the habit of the plant. 

21. hedertfolia vera. Smith. No remark by Linnaeus. — It is the V. 
hederifolia, Linn. Fl. Suec. (where the " leaflets of the calyx " are 
said to be "cordat^x") and of recent Swedish authors; and is re- 
markable for the leaves being rounded from a cordate base, 3-5- 
lobcd, and the segments of the calyx being triangular-cordate acu- 
minated and ciliated. 

22. hederifolia 22. Linn., and by Smith is added (although in Spec. 
Plant, ed. 1. a only, not of this species, is so). From the pre- 
ceding species (21) the present is distinguished by its whole ap- 
pearance and by the following characters : the segments of the 
calyx are obovate or elliptical, obtuse, the stem is thicker, more 
erect, the leaves are approximate, cuneate at the base, or decurrent 
into the petiole ; aU which marks do not well tally with V. hederi- 
folia, Spec. Plant., and Fl. Suec, but quite accord with Y. persica, 
or Buxbaumii of modem authors. 

26. peregrina, Linnaeus, as well as locality ; H. U. — ^The specimen 
is no way different from the one which precedes it in the herba- 
rium, V. romana, to which Smith also has written "peregrina 
eadem es^." Both the specimens however agree, not with V. pe- 
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regrina, but rather with Y. adnifolia, Sp. PL, since the leaves of 
both are elongated or ligulate and crenulated (not " entire "). In 
like manner the specimen on the following paper, called Y. acini- 
folia, is without doubt to be referred to Y. peregrina, of which it 
has all the characters, even the entire leaves. That a change has 
been made in this place appears from this, that to the specimen cited, 
called Y. acinifolia. No. 26, is written by Linnseus, which, in Sp. 
PI. ed. 1, is the number of Y. peregrina. In the same mind. 
Smith, after the name Y. acinifolia, has added, " oerte non est ; Y. 
peregrina est," J. E. S. Hence though it is easily to be seen 
that peregrina of the herbarium is acinifolia, and that acinifolia of 
the herbarium is true peregrina, yet in no way can we ascertain, 
since no locality is given from the herbarium, whether peregrina 
has ever really been found within the Swedish limits. 

33. PiNGUICULA. 

Among species of this genus preserved in the herbarium (concerning 
which see Part II.), there is no specimen of that showy form 
called P. vulgaris, /3, of which Linnseus makes mention in the 
* Flora Lapponica.' 

{lb be eontinued.) 



Double Cocoa-nut (Lodoicea Seychellarum). 

All lovers of Palms will be interested to learn that the Eoyal Oardens 
of Kew have just received a valuable addition to their collection, in the 
safe arrival of a healthy young plant of the famous Coco de Mer, or 
Double Seychelles Cocoa-nut, the first ever imported alive to Europe. 
Por this we are indebted to Professor Bojer of the Mauritius ; and, for 
its safe and speedy conveyance to this country, to Messrs. Blyth and 
Greene and the Directors of the new screw-propelled steamers, who> 
in the most generous manner, on hearing what was expected to come 
from the Mauritius to the Eoyal Gardens of Kew, volunteered to give 
the cask with the plant (together weighing 10 cwt.) a free passage 
in the " Queen of the South," and every care to be taken of it. In 
two months from the date of the vessel sailing from the Mauritius, 
the plant was safely landed in England. There was a vigorous leaf 
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four feet and a half long when the plant came away ; and a remarkable 
healthy new leaf made its appearance during the voyage, which is now 
li foot long. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



Folia Okchidac£a ; by Dr. Lindlbt. 

The 'Folia Orchidacea,* or an "Enumeration of the known species 
of Orchids/* is a contemplated work, to the task of which — we say it 
in all sincerity — we believe there is only one author existing who is 
competent ; and that author is Professor Lindley. His devoted attention 
to this family of plants, his unprecedented advantages, due to his fa- 
miliarity with the liviug plants now so long in cultivation in public and 
private gardens, and the noble collection in his herbarium, — ^for all 
Orchid-growers and collectors have been anxious to cast their speci- 
mens at his feet, — the numerous figures that he has published, or been 
instrumental in publishing, and above all the innumerable graphic il- 
lustrations on the papers of his herbarium, made from living and dried 
specimens, executed, too, by his own hand, — all give him an advantage 
which no other individual has possessed or can possess. His 'Folia 
Orchidacea * has been some time announced, and we have the pleasure 
of stating that the first part is now before us. " The work," the author 
tells us, "upon which this enumeration is founded {Genera et Species 
Orchidearum) was commenced in April, 1830, and terminated in Octo- 
ber, 1840 ;" and that work, all know, was a great boon to botanists and 
to Orchid-growers. " Twenty-two years have therefore elapsed since 
its commencement, during which period the advance of discovery has 
been so rapid, that numerous genera have been added to what were 
then known ; others have been subdivided, or wholly remodelled ; and 
multitudes of species have been introduced, and published in so many 
different works, that their identification has become attended with very 
great difficulty. In 1830 the Orchidaceous plants of tropical America 
were scarcely known in either gardens or herbaria ; of late years they 
have multiplied enormously; those of the Philippines were unheard of; 
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and the numerous Japan species weie only puzzles which none but the 
Dutch had the means of unravelling. At the present day, we have 
actually tii cultivation a greater number of Orchids than were known in 
1830 from books and herbaria taken together I As an example, the 
genus MasdevaUia may be mentioned; in 1833 supposed to consist of 
only three species, and to belong to the section called Fandea, it is now 
known to include between thirty and forty species, and to be a new 
Malaxaceous genus, nearly related to FleurothaUis." 

There are however certain genera respecting which the author has yet 
yery insufficient information : instead then of giving the genera of this 
work in systematic arrangement, as in the * Genera et Species ' already 
published, the genera most completely known to him will be treated of 
first, each genus published separately, and paged separately ; so that 
" at the completion of the work they can be all arranged according to 
whatever method further experience and accumulated information shall 
show to be most expedient." 

The genera described in the first part are Stanhopea, 20 species; 
Coryanihes, 4 species ; lonopsis, 9 species ; Qitecketia, 1 species ; Zyffo- 
tiaies, 2 species; Odontofflossum, 66 species; and Didactyle, n. genus, 
separated from Boldophyllum, 7 species. 



CoBDA, A. C. J. : Flore lUuBtrie de MucAlin^ d^ Europe. 1 vol. folio, 
with 25 Coloured Plates. Leipzig, 1840. 

Although published twelve years ago, it has not been our good for- 
tune to see this beautiful work, and one so highly creditable to the 
lamented author, till now, and we hasten to make brief mention of it ; 
for we doubt if any microscopic vegetation was ever more admirably 
illustrated than on the present occasion, or if ever the microscope has 
brought to light more extraordinary forms and structures than are here ' 
portrayed, and, we cannot doubt, from the well-known character of the 
author, with great fidelity. Plants which if taken separately could 
not be visible to the naked eye, and which collectively only exhibit 
small discoloured spots on dead animal or vegetable substances, are, 
under the former condition, magnified to a span or almost a foot in 
length. A folio plate is given to each or at most to two species, and 
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each description occupies from two to four folio pages. — "Depuis 
quittze ans," says M. Corda, in the Preface, " nous sommes occupes des 
belles formations qui distinguent les champignons ; ce furent surtout les 
Coniomycetes et les Mucedin^ qui captivereut notre attention et con- 
centrerent tons nos efforts. Analyser ces apparitions merveilleuses a 
Taide d'excellents microscopes, voil^ ce qui compta longtemps parmi nos 
plus vives jouissances. Nous d^posons done dans ces feuilles la descrip- 
tion d*une suite coordonn^ d'individus appartenants a cette cr^tion 
de merveilles, inyisibles ^ Vceil nu, que nul pressentiment n'avait encore 
rev^d a Tesprit; d'une crdation de la mort, nde de la pourriture, ma- 
tiere chaotique, pour ainsi dire, d'etres an^ntis, transform^ en in- 
dividus ^thdres, qui sont aux yeux scutateurs du natraliste a intel- 
ligence active et profonde les prccorseurs de types d*un monde v^etal 
sup^rieur." — There are twenty-five genera and twenty-six species de- 
scribed and figured. 



Dr. Wight's Icones Plantarum India Orientalis, 

We have, more than once, noticed with no small commendation this 
work in our Journal ; and the Orchidctceow portion hitherto published 
at p. 262 of the third volume of the present series, and more fully at 
pp. 190, 191, of our present volume, when 139 plates were devoted to 
excellent representations, with dissections, of the Indian species of this 
family. Another portion of Orchidacea similar to this in extent (and 
we are sure in value too) is now on its way to England ; and a third 
portion, consisting of 160 or 170 plates, is nearly ready, 100 of them 
being already executed ; in all between 400 and 500 plates will be given 
illustrative of this Natural Order alone. Previous to Br. Wight's return 
to Europe in the spring of 1852, this incomparable botanical work, 
with upwards of 200 plates, will be brought to a conclusion with, we 
believe, the sixth volume, and will include a monograph (with figures) 
of the Indian species of the gen\is Fouzolzia (in Urticea), raising the 
number of species, from the 15 or 18 hitherto known, to about 55. 
In England we have reason to know that our learned and indefatigable 
friend will devote his time and his energies to the concluding volume 
of his * Prodromus Florae Peninsulae Indiae Orientalis.* 
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On ike Bleached Wood of ike Jrctic Foyagers, as a postnble indication 
of ike rrmte of Captain Sir John Franklin; by tke Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley. 

(Plate III.) 

Daring the course of the voyage of Captain Penny in the *' Lady 
Franklin/' in search of the missing crews of the Erebus and Terror, two 
pieces of drift-wood were picked up, which, from their possible con- 
nection with the object of their search, excited considerable interest. 
One of these, found in Bobert Bay, of Baillie Hamilton's Island, lat. 
76° 3' north, long. 96° west, was evidently a piece of wrought wood 
which had been used in the construction of some ship ; and as it was 
found in the supposed course of the ships at Wellington Channel, and 
was bleached, and had traces of vegetation upon it, it was desirable to 
obtain information as to the probable time which it would take to pro- 
duce the appearance presented by the piece of board, as also with 
r^rd to the precise nature of the vegetation. The other piece was 
found in Disappointment Bay on the north side of Comwallis Island, 
in lat. 75° 36' north, and long. 96° west, by Mr. Goodsir. This was 
evidently a piece of drift-wood, and probably of White Spruce, which 
had been used for fire-wood ; and as there are no natives in that quarter, 
nor any recent traces, it is most probable that this really had some con- 
nection with Franklin's expedition. 

The former piece only was submitted to my inspection in the first 
instance, and, as an inmiediate reply was necessary, and I had scarcely 
two hours at my disposal, I was not able to enter into such investiga- 
tions as the interest of the subject demanded. My note however, im- 
perfect as it is, is alluded to in Sir John Richardson's report published 
amongst the Admiralty papers on the subject, and the sketches which 
accompanied it, though very rough and hasty, were considered of suffi- 
cient interest to be reproduced. Sir John Richardson's paper is given 
at length in the Appendix to Dr. Sutherland's account of Captain 
Penny's voyage, together with an extract from my note of October 
12, 1851, and woodcuts illustrative of my observations. 

I did not, however, feel content with leaving the matter as it stood 
at the time the report was delivered to the Admiralty, and therefore, on 
the reception of the second piece of wood from Sir John Richardson, 
together with other materials bearing on the subject, I examined as ac- 
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curately as I was able the effects of weather on exposed timber Id this 
climate. The result of these observatioDs is now submitted to the 
public, as unhappily the interest connected with it is by no means 
exlinct, and the botanical matter in connection with it is not without a 
certain degree of value. 

Everything, indeed, connected with Sir J. Franklin's expedition is of 
such deep and universal interest, and the remotest chance of obtaining 
any information so eagerly seized, that the occurrence of a few black 
specks on two pieces of drift-wood has assumed an importance appa- 
rently incommensurate with the subject. It was obviously necessary to 
do something more than to give a generic and specific name to the 
minute vegetation existing amongst the bleached fibres, and it was 
therefore rather mortifying to deliver in an opinion on a matter of 
some importance, without an opportunity of examining the matter 
properly*. I was much rejoiced therefore when, by the kindness of 
Sir John Richardson, I had an opportunity of examining the whole of 
the piece of Elm and the fragment of White Spruce picked up by Cap- 
tain Penny ; and with the help of other materials entrusted to me, and 
what I have had myself occasion to collect, I have at least been able 
to ascertain the real character of the Cryptogams on the two pieces of 
wood in question, and indeed, as regards one, I have found the very 
species on planks recently exposed in this country. 

The circumstances of climate are so totally different, and the long 
winter so unfavourable even to partial decomposition, that it is quite 
impossible to form any judgement, from what takes place in England, of 
the probable effects of the extreme changes incident to such high lati- 
tudes. It may not however be uninteresting to make a few remarks 
on the bleaching of wood as it takes place here. My observations have 
necessarily been confined to my own immediate neighbourhood, and 
relate merely to the kinds of wood in common use for fences, such as 
Oak, Ash, Maple, Lombardy Poplar, Elm, and Sallow. Foreign Deal 
is not used at all for the purpose, and I have had one opportunity only 
of examining boards furnished by Larch and some other Conifer, oer- 

* On a hasty examination I had stated that the production of the Elm plank ex- 
hibited a strnctoie intermediate between that of Lichens and Fungi, in which report 
Mr. Chnrchill Babington exactly agreed with me ; but better opportunities of exami- 
nation and comparison show that the perithecia are extremely thin, with a thinner 
base, and not at all different from those of other allied Fungi, so that all doubt as to 
affinity is removed. 
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tainly either Pine or Spruce, the Larch employed in smnll quantities 
consisting principally of young trees split lengthwise. I have been 
quite surprised to find how very soon the weather acts upon fabricated 
wood when fully exposed to sun and rain. Specimens of Oak which 
had been roughly cut out only three months since are in parts as much 
bleached as if they had been subjected to the wash of gravel for as many 
years ; and the same may be said of the other kinds of wood mentioned 
above, especially Larch, the dates of their fabrication varying from three 
to fifteen months. In all these cases vegetation, with a single excep- 
tion, dosely allied to that on Captain Penny's piece of English Elm, 
is very evident, and in a greater or less degree of perfection according 
to the more or less recent, fabrication of the materials. In these in- 
stances however an agency has existed, which would not at first have 
been suspected. Alter a careful examination of all the most marked 
eases of bleaching of the woody fibres, I have satisfied myself that the 
external structure has been deranged, and more fully subjected to the 
bleaching influence of sun and air, by wasps and other insects ; and 
this indeed accounts for the veiy rapid change of colour which has 
taken place even in the hardest woods, for where the surface remains 
much in the same condition in which it was lefk by the saw, the fibres 
are in general but slightly bleached, except in the softer woods. 

Li all the cases where insects have been at work on sound wood, 
fungi have established themselves on the bleached fibres. How tax 
they have co-operated it is difficult to say, but not only are the fine 
threads of their mycelium to be found creeping over and between the 
constitnent cells, but the cells themselves are frequently gorged with 
the mycelium, which must have lived at their expense and exercised a 
very powerful influence in their disorganization. And this I find to be 
the case in all bleached wood, whether the bleaching has taken place 
from pure circumstances of climate, as in the Arctic piece of Elm, or in 
planks exposed here in the early portion of the year, when there could 
be no other agent of the disintegration of their surface than atmosphe- 
ric conditions, at in others fabricated in summer, which have been 
abraded by insects for the structure of their nests. 

Besides this general bleaching, which, according to circumstances, 
takes places more or less rapidly, there is a partial bleaching, which 
eveiy one most have observed. It is almost impossible to find a rail 
which has been exposed for any length of time without observing more 
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or less defined white patches, which more easily catch the eye because 
the other portions of the sarface are generally occupied by Ciypto- 
gamous vegetation, often of a dark tint. I have taken great pains to 
ascertain the origin of these, bat have not always been able to satisfy 
myself abont it ; they arise, I think, at least from two distinct causes. 
Many are certaiidy nothing more than patches where the surface has 
been gnawed off by insects, and in all these cases the texture is much 
decomposed, and but few perfect Cryptogams exist upon them, though 
the broken bases of minute perithecia, destitute of everything like fruc- 
tification, are generally visible. But even in these patches different 
portions of the surface are not in the same condition. In one part the 
fibres, when exposed freely to moisture, retain it like a sponge, and have, 
in consequence, an hygrophanous appearance like that of many Agarics 
when wet, while the others retain their opake aspect, whatever quantity 
of moisture is applied. The fibres in the latter case are certainly more 
decomposed, but not to such an extent as to exhibit any different aspect 
under treatment with chemical tests. But there is another mode in 
which such spots arise. In planks recently exposed paler patches 
are often visible, simply from the fact that such spots have not been 
attacked by any mycelium. There is probably some difference of che- 
mical condition in these patches, which has not been favourable to the 
immediate growth of Gryptogamic vegetation. A rough plank of Lom- 
bardy Poplar, perfectly free from vegetation when placed in a fence last 
July, has afforded me the means of studying this matter. The whole 
surface is mottled with patches of veiy pale olive when the surface is 
moist, the olive-tint being due to the mycelium of the very Fungus 
which now exists upon the Arctic Elm. I do not find any Fungus upon 
the whiter portions at present, but the process of bleaching is evidently 
advancing rapidly, though not perhaps so surely as in those which are 
now slightly discoloured from the presence of mycelium. 

In process of time the whole siuface of the rail, if the situation is 
sufficiently damp, is occupied by Algae and Fungi, and it is then, I be- 
lieve, that the more conspicuous white spots are formed by the abrasion 
of the previously decomposed tissue. Other Fungi are produced occa- 
sionally on such spots, but I do not find in general any second growth 
of Fungi belonging to that peculiar group which first establish them- 
selves on the exposed surface of the wood. A large number of species 
appear to grow in more northern countries, such as Sweden, on bleached 
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wood, as Agyrium rttfumy A. atr<Mnrens, Sphar(mema eoUiculoium, etc.; 
but whether the bleaching is caused by the Fungi, or whether they grow 
on wood aLready bleached, I am unable to say, as the kinds in ques- 
tion are not found in our lower latitudes. As far as I can judge from 
specimens, I am inclined to think that different species grow under very 
different conditions of the wood. 

In such as are before me I perceive the same difference in the degree 
of bleaching in the same spot, which I have before alluded to without 
being able to throw any light upon the subject. I had hoped by means 
of chemical agents to detect some difference of chemical condition, but 
have Med to do so. In all cases of bleached fibre, where decomposi- 
tion has not actually attacked the primitive walls of the cells, which 
consist of matter insoluble in water, the application of iodine and sul- 
phuric acid gives a more or less decided tinge of violet, and where the 
wood has been exposed to the wash of salt water, the tint assumed is 
much darker. In woody fibre reduced to the state commonly known 
under the name of touchwood, it is well known that the walls do not 
remain in the state of cellulose, but approximate in their characters to 
bassorin; the fibres in that condition are however no longer in the 
state to which the term bleached can properly be applied. In the case 
of surfaces where the subjacent wood is not affected, it is dear that the 
rain will constantly wash off the more tender or disintegrated portions, 
and the whited walls which still remain will therefore, to a greater or 
less degree, exhibit much the same chemical conditions as ordinary 
bleached fibre. 

There is a circumstance about the piece of Arctic Elm which has 
somewhat puzzled me. It exhibits three kinds of surface,— one which 
has been planed and painted with pitch or some similar material, one 
merely roughly sawed, and the split surface. On the smooth side 
little change comparatively has taken place; the fibres of the split sur- 
&oe are completely bleached, and many of them full of mycelium, but 
in other respects in the ordinaiy condition of such tissue in Elm ; but 
on the sawed surface, where the ends of the fibres form a sort of velvety 
pile, the cells exhibit in various parts swellings of different kinds, as 
represented in the subjoined figure, — appearances which I have not been 
able to find in other parts of the wood, or in Elm or other wood which 
has been exposed to bleaching here (with the exception only of Larch), 
whether simply from weather, from the attacks of insects, or from the 
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abrasion of gravel, as in several spedmeiLS which have been exposed to 
such abrasion from one to forty years. 

It is time however to make such especial observations as occur to 
me respecting the two pieces of wood brought home by Captain Penny. 
One thing at least appears tolerably certain, now the nature of the ve- 
getation on the Elm is ascertained, that whatever length of time it may 
have taken to bleach the surface to the extent to which it is now 
bleached, the vegetation on it was that of the summer in which it was 
found. From observations on that and similar productions here, they 
appear to be Fungi of but short duration, at least in such a state of per- 
fection as that in which they appear in point of fructification on the 
Arctic wood. It is very possible that for a certain limited time a fresh 
succession of specimens might arise, but those on the Arctic wood are 
all evidently in the same stage of growth, and it is scarcely probable 
that they can have retained through the temperature of an Arctic 
winter their delicate naked spores in a state of perfection. It is pos- 
sible, indeed, that on a surface annually abraded a new crop of the 
same Fungus might spring up every year ; but this would not apply to 
the split surface, on which the Fungi are in the same condition as on the 
other surface. A single perithecium of a different species was found in 
a crack, but little is to be concluded from this, as the crack might take 
place at very uncertain periods of time. In the same crack I also found 
the same species as that which occupies the bleached fibres ; and it is 
worthy of remark, that in Oak piles exposed to weather on the coast 
for forty years, as observed by Sir J. Eichardson, young immature 
Spharia, with their nucleus still in a Sclerotioid state and quite devoid 
of asci and sporidia, are plentifully produced on the fissured surface. 
On the whole then, as far as the evidence of the Cryptogamic growth 
affects the question as to the time of exposure of the plank, it is cer- 
tainly, as far as judgement may be formed from such growth in our la- 
titude, in favour of a recent exposure ; but this evidence is to be coun- 
terbalanced by the experience of those who have had an opportunity of 
observing the very slow effect of climate on wood exposed in those 
countries*. 

And this is strongly confirmed by the other piece of wood mentioned 

* See that part of the Report relative to the blade of an oar now at the Admiralty, 
which had been drifting since 1833, the last time the whaler whose name it bears 
was in Baffin's Bay. Among other articles left behind by Sir John Franklin's party 
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in the Beport, whose date is pretty well ascertaiDed. It appears to me 
quite clear that this was a piece of drift-wood bleached before it was 
exposed to the fire. It precisely resembles drift-wood from Fort Con- 
fidence, and has suffered very little change since it was burnt, most 
probably in 1845 or 1846. And, what is very curious, I find upon it 
certain traces of precisely the same Fungus which exists in considerable 
quantity on the Fort Confidence wood. On a microscopic examination 
of the bleached surface 1 detected a few deeply seated minute black 
specks, which exhibit, though in most minute quantities, undoubtedly 
the same %)oride9mium as exists on the drift-wood. The species is so 
near to the common Lepraria nigra, which must be referred to the genus 
Sporidesmium as at present constituted, that I scarcely think it dis- 
tinct, the only difference consisting in the constituent cells of the spores 
being more opake and slightly smaller. Sporidesmum Lepraria is one 
of those Fungi which last for years on the same matrix, and which 
leave traces for a long time, even when the surrounding tissues are 
worn away, and I have frequently seen on old wood our English form 
of the species, precisely in the same state in which the Arctic form 
exists on the drift-wood. I do not think therefore that the specks 
have been formed smce 1845-46, but that they are the remains of the 
species which existed on the drift-wood when used for fuel by some 
members of Sir John Franklin's expedition, exactly as it now appears 
on the drift-wood from Fort Confidence. In closing these remarks it 
is no little satisfaction to me to find these minute objects bear unex- 
pectedly on a subject of such interest and importance, as it is one 
amongst many other proofs that the meanest natnral productions are, 
even on the cui bono principle, not unworthy of close investigation. 

It remains only to give the characters of the species which have 
come under investigation, which might have been multiplied to a great 
extent had more time and better opportunity offered. The object 
however is simply to show the real nature of the bodies whieh appear 
on the Arctic wood, without any view to mere botanical specification. 

There is not the slightest pretence that any of the productions which 
I am about to describe belong to Lichens even of the lowest type. 

on Beeehey lakod ii a bnd of rake, employed probably to drag seaweed on shore. The 
abaft is of fir, and is not bleached except a part near its head, where from friction 
against the stones the constituent fibres were disentangled. {Sir J. Rtckardton, in 
liti.) 
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There is not a trace of crust, and the whole structure is that of the 
more obscure hypoxylous Fungi. I do not therefore consider myself 
called upon to settle the affinities of similar anomalous bodies included 
by authors amongst Lichens, and I am the more willing to escape the 
task as I have not sufficient materials for anything decisive. Without 
analysis it is quite impossible to come to any satisfactory conclusion. 

1. Fhoma inaphila, n. s.; maculis indeterminatis sericeo-nitentibus ; 
peritheciis oblongis ; sporis oblongis minutissimis. (Tab. III. f. 4.) 

Hab.. On planks of Maple. King's Cliff. Nov. 1851. 

Forming white shining patches, which contrast strongly with the rest 
of the surface. Perithecia oblong. Spores extremely minute, ^^^^^ of 
an inch long, oblong, with a nucleus at either extremity. 

The spores of this species are so small that they are only just dis- 
tinguishable with a power of 250 diameters. I do not know whether 
the peculiar aspect of the patches is due to the fungus, but it seems to 
be characteristic. 

A form which I cannot distinguish grows on Elm. 

It is to be observed that the measurement of the spores is to be con- 
sidered as that of average individuals. Some occur varying very 
greatly from the typical size ; such variations however will not affect 
the general correctness of the measurements. 

2. F/wma mucifera, n. s. ; peritheciis sparsis oblongis ; sporis minu- 
tissimis muoo involutis. (Tab. III. f. 5.) 

Hab. On Elm planks. King's Cliff. Nov. 1851. 

Perithecia scattered, oblong, dischai^ing the spores from the base 
when ruptured in a cirrhiform string. Spores extremely minute, ob- 
long, with a nucleus at either extremity. 

The mucous substance in which the spores are involved is so little 
soluble that they are not dispersed as in other species. This cannot be 
placed in Spharonema, because the spores are not discharged by an 
apical pore. Further observations may possibly justify its generic se- 
paration. 

3. Fhoma ulmicola^ n. s. ; maculis fuscis; peritheciis suboongestis ; 
sporis minoribus ellipticis hyalinis. (Tab. III. f. 3.) 

Hab. On Elm planks exposed to the weather. King's Cliff. Nov. 
1861. 
Forming little oblong brown patches. Perithecia rather crowded. 
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Spores minute, hyaline, ellipse, yi ^7^ of an inch long. Nuclei ob- 
solete. 

This has larger spores than P. inopkila, and their outline is elliptic 
and not oblong. Besides this and the foregoing species, I find in the 
cracks, on the medullary rays, what I take to be Coniot^^um gUmera- 
iim, Corda. 

4. Pkoma epUeuea, n. s.; maculis indeterminatis ; peritheciis elonga- 
tis ; sporis hyalinis migoribus oblongis enucleatis. 

Hab. On bleached Pine planks. Woodnewton. Dec. 1851. 

Peritheda black, minute, elongated, following the direction of the 
fibres. Spores perfectly colourless, oblong, 77^ of an inch long, 
sometimes sUghtly broader at one extremity, without any definite 
nuclei. 

Distinguished ftom^^P.Jibricola by its hyaline spores. 

5. PJkomaJibricola^n.B.; maculis indeterminatis ; peritheciis minutis 
elongatis ; sporis OTatis eHipticisque viridulis. 

Hab. On planks of Ash and Oak and Ekn, amongst the bleached 
fibres. King's Cliff. Not. 1851. 

Peritheda mostly scattered, but sometimes forming distinct groups, 
elongated, following the course of the fibres. Spores ovate or subel- 
Uptic, larger than in most spedes, -^-f^ of an inch long, of a delicate 
ohTe-green, without any distinct nudd. 

The spores in the specimens on Ash, of which the measure is given 
aboTe, are rather larger than in those on Oak, but there is no other dif- 
ference. This is not a true Fhoma according to M. Desma2deres' defi- 
nition of the genus, which I am however inclined to think too restricted, 
and which indeed does not tally with all his published species. 

6. FAoma bunupidaia, n. s.; maculis indeterminatis; peritheciis 
dongatis ; sporis migoribus utrinque apiculatis hyalinis binucleatis. 

Hab. On Pine-wood. Woodnewton. Dec. 1851. 

Peritheda elongated, black, minute, foUowing the direction of the 
fibres, at first scattered, at length often confiuent. Spores ^bW ^^ ^ 
inch long, shortly fusiform, apiculate at either end, variable in size and 
in the degree of acumination, hyaline, containing two nudei ; seated on 
slender sporophores. 

Tins is at first a Tcry evident Fkma, with a distinctly odlukr peri- 
thedum. At length the peritheda are often confluent and confused 
with a minute Tubercularia, and the production in consequence appears 
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Teiy anomalous. Thr spores are peculiar in their form and very dis- 
tinct from those of other species. 

1. Diplodia ^fibrieola^ n. s.; macuHs pallidis obsoletisque ; perithedis 
minutis elongatis ; sporis minoribus ellipticis oentro subconstrictis. 

Hab. On bleached wood amongst the fibres ; on an £lm plank ; lat. 
76° 2', long. 96° ; July 5, 1851. On Lombardy Poplar ; King's Cliff; 
Nov. 1851. 

Peritheda minute, more or less elongated, following the course of the 
bleached fibres, rather delicate, easily lacerated, either scattered or dis- 
posed in distinct patches, sending off a few fibres from their base. 
Spores minute, ^^^^ of an inch long, sabelliptic, generally slightly 
constricted in the centre, pale yellow-brown, uniseptate, or very rarely 
acquiring a second septum. The septum goes quite through the oater 
membrane. 

The perithecia are quite mature in tiie Arctic specimens, and conse- 
quently the attachment of the spores has not been ascertained. In the 
English specimens I have in one or two instances seen ^irhat I believe to 
be articulated sporophores bearing one or two spores ; but this requires 
confirmation. The spores are far smaller than in ma&iDiplo^^. 

I have given a figure of a single perithecium found in a crack of the 
Arctic piece of Elm, together with the sporidia of some licheD. It 
belongs to the genus Phonui, but differs fh)m other species in its 
cracked surface. I forbear assigning it a name, as it seems absurd to 
propose a species in so obscure a genas from a single perithecium. 

2, Diplodia ooipora, n. s.; maculis olivaceis; perithedis minutis 
elongatis ; sporis minoribus obovatis fiisds. 

Hab. On bleached wood of some species of SaUa, belonging to the 
section of Sallows. King's Cliff. Nov. 1861. 

Patches oblong, olive- brown, from the fibres of the mycelium. Peri- 
thecia minute, elongated. Spores minute, obovate, yellow-brown, nni- 
^P^^^^> TsW ^^ ^ ^^^^ ^otngy Y^ broad, much darkw than in D, 
JUnicola. 

This differs from the foregoing in its dark patches, but more especially 
in its differently shaped, larger, and darker spores, which 1 have seen 
attached in one or two instances so as to show that they are really ob- 
ovate. 

If further observation should prove that these species really have 
their sporophores more developed than in normal Diplodia, they will 
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fonn a distinct section in the genus leading to CyHotricha, which they 
much resemble in habit, though it does not appear that they open 
longitudinally. 

Hmidenomajidmeda; perithedis subglobosis minutis tenerrimis atro- 
eieruleis ; sporis dongads flexuosis utrinque obtosis. 

Hab. On Birch planks. King's Cliff. Dec. 1861. 

Peritheda punctifbrm, subglobose, seated on definite white spots, fol- 
bwiag the direction of the fibres. Very delicate pale bkokish-blue, es- 
pecially at the edge, which consists of interwoven fibres. Sporophores 
short, obtuse ; spores ^^ of an inch long, ^-^ broad, containing ob- 
scurely defined nuclei. 

This is a Hendenania according to M. Desmazieres' view of the genus, 
agreeing in structure with such species as H. Ttfphacearum. The 
white spots on which it occurs are more decayed than ordinary bleached 
surfaces. 

Spotidetmiuni Lepraria; maculis effusis aterrimis ; sporis irregulari- 
bus basi nulla distincta suffuitis. Lepraria nigra, Eng. Bot.l t. 2409. 

Extremely common on planks of wood exposed to the weather, on 
which it forms broad black persistent patches. Sometimes however it 
occurs in distinct black specks, which wear the appearance of little ob- 
long peritheda of various spedes so common in such situations. The 
spores are extremely irregular, of no definite shape, and without any 
distinct base. 

The Arctic spedmens differ only in their darker colour, and slightly 
smaller cells. This may be called var. nigerrima, I am indebted to 
Mr. Borrer for authentic spedmens of Lepraria nigra, Eng. Bot., from 
whom also I have SpiUma microscopicum, Eng. Bot., which appears to 
be a mere variety of the same species. 

In S. polymorphum, Corda, there is a distinct articulated peduncle, 
and in S, antiquum the spores are erect and dongated ; 8. melaaopum 
has the same habit, but there is a distinct cellular base to the spores. 

Spharia (Pl^tystomse) fibritecta, n. s.; sparse obtecta; peritheciis 
depressis ; ostiolo obsoleto vel suboompresso vario \ sporidiis curvulis 
qninqueseptatis. 

Hab. On bleached fibres of Larch planks. King's CHff. Dec. 1851. 

Scattered, minute, black, often slightly elonga^, depressed ; osti- 
olum sometimes quite obsolete, but frequently present, and varying 
firom punctiform to. linear. Asd clavate, vaiying greatly in length, 
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paraphyses slender. Sporidia curved, subfusifonn, yellow-brown, quin- 
queseptate, about -^ of an inch long. 

The perithecia are rather larger than those of the other Fangi com- 
monly present in similar situations. The contents are white. Another 
species, with cellular sporidia and salmon-coloured jelly, occurred on 
the same wood, but in extremely small quantities. Nothing can be 
more variable than the ostiola of the species I have described. Even 
in extreme cases it is entitled only to a place amongst the Flaiysioma 
from affinity rather than well-defined characters. 

Explanation op the Figuees. 
(Tab. III.) 

Fig. 1. Spores of Phoma fibricola, a. On ash. b. On Oak. 

The spores in this and the other species figured are drawn on a 
scale as seen with a magnifying power of 250 diameters, except 
where it is expressly said that they are more highly magnified. 

Fig. 2. Spores of Fhoma epUeuca, 

Fig. 3. Spores of Phoma ulmioola. 

Fig. 4. a. Spore of Pkoma tnophUa, b. The same, more highly mag- 
nified. 

Fig. 5. a, Perithedum of Pkoma mucifera, sending out a tendril of 
mucous matter filled with spores, when placed in a drop of water 
on the field of the microscope, b. Spores of the same, e. Spores 
more highly magnified. 

Fig. 6. a. Spores of Pkoma bieuspidaia, b. The same, with sporophores 
highly magnified. 

Fig. 7. a, Perithedum from a fissure in the Arctic Elm plank, b. Spores 
of the same. The spores of this have not been measured with the 
micrometer. 

Fig. 8. A sporidium of some Lichen found in the same fissure. 

Fig. 9. Spores of Sporidesmium Lepraria, var. nigerrima. 

Fig. 10. Henderwmafibmeda, a. Portion of edge of perithedum. b. 
Spores seated on their sporophores. 

Fig. 11. Diplodia 6o9pora. a. Spores on thdr Sporophores. b. The 
same more highly magnified. 

Fig. 12. Diplodia Jibrioola. a. Spores, b. The same, more highly 
magnified, c. The same, from sketch by Mr. Broome, d, Peri- 
thecium seated on the fibres of the wood and medullary rays, which 
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either oontain or lUre trayerBed by myoeliom. e. Portion of peri- 

thedum, showing the external wall and more delicate base. 
Fig. 13. a. Woody fibres containing mycelinm, from the split surface of 

the piece of Arctic Elm. b. Distorted fibres from the sawed surface. 

c. A portion of a fibre from the same surface, filled with mycelium. 
Fig. 14. SpkariafbrUecta, a, Peritheda more or less exposed, h. Asci 

and sporidia. e. Sporidia drawn to the same scale as mentioned 

aboTC. 



Cbntralahxbikas Bubiacea, etc. (Bubiacejb qf Central America,) 
By A. S. Oebsted. Communicated the 12th May, 1852*. Trans- 
hted from the Danish, by Dr. Wallich, V.P. Boyal and Linn. Soc. 

The ftiroily of EMacea, which in temperate zones consists of only 
small and unattractive herbs, mostly weeds, performs a very important 
rale between the tropics, on account of its extent of species, amounting 
firequently to one-thirtieth of all the Phanerogams ; the number and 
magnitude of each species, many of these being large trees, and form- 
ing a principal feature of forests ; and lastly their utility, various mem- 
bers of tbe family contributing essentially to the wealth of the countries 
which they inhabit, f. i. Coffee, Peruvian bark, and Ipecacuanha. This 
observation applies in full to the Rubiaeea of Central America, notwith- 
standing only a limited number of their species is known, owing to our 
imperfect knowledge generally of its flora. Although several botanists 
and collectors have visited this part of America, their sojourn there has 
either been vezy transitoiy, or they have paid no particular attention to 
those localities which are especially productive of characteristic and 
striking vegetable forms. Until very recently the entire eastern slope 
. of the country, covered with one immense primeval forest, has remained 
in that as well as in all other respects, a terra ineognUa. The Bohemian 
Tkadd(tu9 Hanke, wbom the Spanish (jk)vemment sent in 1789 to ac- 
company Malespina on his celebrated expedition to America, but missing 
him, made journeys on his own account, was the first botanist, as near 
as is known, who examined Central America, namely Panama (Beliquiss 
HsenkeansD, 1826-1835). BertoUm has described a small number of 
plants from the northern Central America (Florula Guatemalensis) ; 

* The Anodition-of Natonl Hiitorj at Copenhagen is here meant.— Tbansl. 
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which part was likewise examined by Theoior Eartweg^ sent out in 
1886 as plant-ooUector for the Horticaltural Society of London (PLmtae 
Hartwegian», auct. G. Bentham). The Austrian botanist Friederich*^ 
ihal performed journeys through a great part of Nicaragua and Costa- 
Bica in 1839, and appears to have made great collections of plants ; 
but as these are not further mentioned anywhere, it may be presumed 
that they must have perished. The laigest harvest hitherto made 
known from Central America, are due to Drs. Hinds and Sinclair, and 
to Barclay ; the two former accompanied the British man-of-war Sul- 
phur, as surgeons and naturalists, on the expedition to the South Sea, 
under Captain Belcher, the last as collector for the Boyal Botanic 
Garden at Kew. The plants, chiefly collected at Panama, Nicoya and 
Bealejo, have been published by (?. Bentham (The Botany of the 
Voyage of H.M.S. Sulphur, 1844). The Prussian /. v. WarBzewica 
arrived in Central America in 1844 on purpose to establish a botanic 
garden in the Belgian colony of St. Thomas, on the east coast of Gua- 
temala ; bnt as that colony ceased to exist after the lapse of one year, he 
travelled through the greatest part of the country from Guatemala to 
Panama, principally to collect Orchidea and other ornamental plants. 
Besides a great harvest of these, to which the garden catalogues of late 
years bear witness, he gathered valuable collections of dried speci- 
mens, which are presered in the Royal Herbarium at Schoeneberg near 
Berlin. Only few species of these have been described ; which is the 
case also in regard to collections very lately brought home from Yera- 
gua by Mr. Seemann, who accompanied the British man-of-war Herald 
on the expedition to the South Sea. A brief account of his voyage is 
contained in Hooker's Jonmal of Botany, vol. iii. for 1851. Some 
plants collected by Dr. DucAassainff, medical practitioner at Panama, 
have been described by Walpers in Linnsea, vol. xxiii. The whole 
series of Bubiacea thus brought to light, scarcely exceed thirty in 
number. The following result will show that, as compared to this 
amount, a not inconsiderable increase in the family has accrued from 
my voyage ; and yet we are hardly warranted in assuming that the 
whole number forms more than one-half, or perhaps one-third, of the 
species found in Central America ; for tbe botanical treasures of the 
country are quite unknown, especially as regards the species of our 
family which have in general a veiy confined locality. That part which 
1 had an opportunity of examining, from June 1846 to March 1842, 
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is situaied between long. 10° and 13° N. I ascended the river San 
Joan, which entirely divides the eastern primitive forests, where the 
country is wholly unpec^led, or haanted only by wild tribes of aboriginal 
Indians, and where you cannot move a step in those forests which are 
soaked with moisture all the year round, without meeting with some 
remarkaUe and unknown vegetal^ form. I then went through the 
province of Segovia, and through a succession of terrace-like high- 
lands, reached mountain regions where the Fir tribe already predomi- 
nate at an elevation of 4 to 6000 feet, and I was surprised at finding 
myself among a mixture of northern and tropical plants. I have 
further examined the entire western slope between the Nicaragua sea 
and Eealqo, and the province of Guanaeaste^ where the Catinga vege- 
tation makes its appearance in its most characteristic form. It is, 
however, my lengthened sojourn in the interior mountains of Costa- 
Rica and my ascent to the numerous volcanos, some of which (Irasu and 
Turudva) rise to 11,000 feet, which have produced the principal por- 
tion of the {^nts which are the subject of the following pages. To 
the distinguished English botanist, G. Bentham, Esq., who has kindly 
undertaken the LeffunoMosat LaMata^ ScropkularmeSf jieaaikacea, and 
CompogUa, which I brought back from my voyage, I am farther in- 
debted for the detetmination and description of the following species, 
with the exception of a few, marked as such, respecting which personid 
observations on the living plants, or a more abundant supply of qpe- 
dmens, enabled me to in^tvte a more full examination, and beUer 
to determine them ; which applies particnkriy to the genera BamnOj 
Jeroeoocm and Opktyocoecm, ^ 

[Here follows the notice, with remarks and deaeriptions of the new 
species, of all the IMiae&B detected by Dr. Oereted, and belonging to 
the genera Galium, BuHa, Barrma, Sperwutooee^ Diodia, JMUraottfpkmf 
Rieiardtoma, CepktidiB, GfpiopkUa, P^hotria, Nomaelia, PaHctmrea^ 
Coffea^ Ixoruy Chiococca, OuHUrday Sabicea, HmMtka^ AUberUa, Qm*- 
galea, Oldenlandia, RonddeUay FmtagMia, lindmia^ ForUem^, Ma* 
erocnemufH, Oondaminea, OalyeopkyUuin, Bouvardia, ManMa, ExoBiem^ 
ma, Lanonema, Bttena, Bavnia (gen. nov.), Bi^^fmHa, Coococyptelmm^ 
lerococeus (gen. nov.), Opkryecoeeut (gen. nov.)> Ecmdia, Qempa, P<h 
foqveria, Stannia; in aU nine species. Professor Oersted then con- 
tinues: — '] 

1 have now given a view of the Rubiacea, amonnting to about 100 
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species, which have been found by myself and others in Central 
America, taken according to its nataral boundaries, which in fact dif- 
fer but little from the political ; namely the narrow portion of conti- 
nental America situated between Panama and Tehuantepec*. I now 
proceed to offer some observations on their occurrence and distribution 
generally, and their proportion in the above country, as compared with 
other parts of tropical America. I have remarked abready, that Eu- 
Macea belong to those families, which perform in aU respects an im- 
portant rdle in that country. Scarcely a place can be named, from the 
coast, to an elevation of 7 to 8000 feet, in which those plants do not 
constitute the principal part of the vegetation, and on account of their 
very different appearances and qualities, contribute in a variety of ways 
to form the characteristic features. While the small Spermacocea ap- 
pear mostly like weeds, as the Stellaia, which they habitually resemble, 
in northern countries; and while Coccocypselum extends its creeping 
shoots over the ground, the widely spread Ckiococca are almost 
climbing, and the handsome ManetUa twining like ConvoUmU among 
the branches of shrubs ; and others {Bavniay Xeroeoccus, and Ophryo- 
eoccu9) grow like parasites on the stems of trees, hanging down like 
Oe&neria, But the majority are either shrubs or under-shrubs {Bou- 
vardia, Liftdema, Fsyekotria, Falicourea, NotuUeUa, Ckomelia, Ron- 
deleft Higginsia^ Oonealea, etc.), or trees (Sahiceay AUberHa, Macro- 
enemum, CalyeopkyUum, Gmipa), forming an essential part of the forests. 
Many of these are besides remarkable fqr their profusion of splendid 
blossoms (Palicourea, Bouoardiaj and BondeleUa), or large and brilliant 
floral leaves (Calycophyllum, Macrocnemum), and belong to the orna- 
ments of tropical forests. 

In regard to the number of species, they are about equally distri- 
buted over the entire country ; occurring as frequently in the humid pri- 
meval forest of the eastern side, as in the dry Gatinga forest, which oc- 
cupies the western slope ; but here the large woody forms predominate. 
The forests of large tracts, particularly between Granada and Aealejo, 
consist ahnost exdusivdy of so-called Madrono {CalycophyUum candi- 
ditdmum), a lofty tree which, in the proper season, has a magnificent 
appearance, on account of its numerous white flowers and floral leaves ; 

* I shall take some other opportDnity to attempt showing, that this portion consti- 
tntes one in all respects defined and nataral whole. Central America has aocordin^^T 
its cbaracteristic flora, equally distinct from those of Mexico, the Antilles, and South 
America. 
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the wood being much valued for timber, especiaUy for axle-trees. The 
so called Jagva or Juatil (Genipa Caruto) occurs likewise in great abun- 
dance in the during the dry season almost leafless forests ; it is a low tree 
with a dense crown of ample glossy foliage, and with fruit resembling 
an apple. In their vertical extension, they gradually decrease, as might 
be anticipated, from the sea to 8000 feet, where they entirely cease ; 
with this proviso, that while the greatest number of species belong 
to the low regions, the most luxuriant in growth as well as in the 
beauty of flowers, occupy the wet mountain region, at an elevation of 
3500 to 7500 feet. It is here that the handsome BanddeHa and Pali- 
courea, the magnificent Macroenemum, called here Jasmin del monte, 
and the half-parasitical EuHacea, have their proper home. These 
latter aiford an example how plants belonging to families, otherwise 
•widely different from each other, assnme, according to certain circum- 
stances, a great habitual similitude among each other. It is in this 
always moist atmosphere, which is so favourable for half-parasites, the 
trees being everywhere covered by Perns, Orchidea, Araidea, and Ges- 
neritBy that the Rubiacea themselves assume this character ; Ravnia as 
well as HilHa, to which it is nearly allied, mimicking in a most deceptive 
manner some Colunutea, while Ophryocaccm may almost be mistaken for 
a Gesneria. 

Our knowledge of the flora of Central America is too incomplete to 
enable us to determine the absolute number of species of its Rubiacea, 
The preceding enumeration, as we have remarked already, contains in 
all probability scarcely one-half of them. U. Schombui^k's enumeration 
of the Plora of Ghiiana contains a much larger proportion than mine, 
namely 176 species ; but this must be supposed to arise, in a great 
measure, from the steady increase of the family towards the equator, 
his whole number of phauerogamic plants scarcely surpassing my list 
of the flora of Central America, made from materials collected by 
myself. Here, as in all tropical America, the group of CoffeacetB pre- 
dominates in its JStupermacocea and Coffeea ; that of Cinckonacea in 
its EucincAonea, and a large part of Rondeletiea and Eugardeniea, It 
is mostly the same, or closely allied genera, which occur everywhere ; 
while most species are pecub'ar to Central America ; and thus the pre- 
valent rule for the Rubiaceous family, that the species are confined in 
their locality, receives further confirmation. 

The proportion of genera to species is very great, being 45. Those 
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peculiar to this flora are : Pentoffoma, Lindenia, Ravma, XerococcuSy and 
OphryococcM, Psychotria (15), Palicourea (6), aod JRond^letia (6), 
Gontiiin the most species. The genera, which are rich in species in 
adjoining countries, but either entirely wanting here, or scantily repre- 
sented, are principally Cephaelis, of which only one species is met with, 
while there are 15 in Guiana; Coffea and Faramea, which are absent 
altogether, but abound in species in Guiana. Of JSpermacocea, whose 
great extension may be attributed to their being for the most part weeds, 
only one species is peculiar to this flora, namely Crusea hngibracteata^ 
Benth. ; but most species of the other sections are peculiar ; such as 
9 out 15 species of Psyc^oina, all Palicourea and Randeletia, etc. 
Central America has altogether 14 species in common with Mexico*, 
21 with the Antillesf, and 16 with South Americat. This community 
in regard to a great number of species with the Antilles, corresponds well 
with that dissemination to which J. D. Hooker has first drawn atten- 
tion in his memoir on the Galapagos Archipelago, so highly important 
to the geographical botanist; namely, that most of the plants of 
those islands, which are not endemical, are common not only to 
Central America, but also to the Antilles : so that, since none of the 
Galapagos typical forms occur on the Continent, it must be presumed, 
that the former, being favoured by the western oceanic currents, have 
extended from the Antilles, which must accordingly be considered as 
their head-quarters $. Some species are widely spread over the entire 
tropical America, namely Borreria verticiUata and partifiora^ Spermacoce 
tenuior, CMococca racemoaa^ ffamelia patcM^ Ooccocypselon caneKens^ 
and Oldenlandia herhacea^ which last appears likewise in all other 
countries of the world. It is probable, nevertheless, that a greater ac- 

* Galium uncinuiatum, Rubia ^poearpia and lamgatay Borreria verticHlata and 
ffanieana, Spermacoce tenuior, Bichardsonia ecabra, Ckioeoeea raeemoea, Gonzalea 
epicata^ Mitracarpium scMzangiuniy Peychotria hebeclada, Palicourea mesieana, 
Oldenlandia herbaceay and Manettia euepidaia. 

f BMbia hypocarpia, Borreria verticillaia, parvifiora, and Bartlingiana, Sperma- 
coce tenuior, Diodia proetraia and barbata, Mitracarpium vilioeum, Cepkaelie pu- 
nicea, PsyeAotria pubeseens, nervosa, and lavit, Nonatelia panameneis, Ixoraferrea, 
Chiococca racemosa^ ffamelia patent, Gowtalea spicata, Oldenlandia herbacea, 
Manettia cuepidata, Exostemma caribaum, and Calycophyllum candidissimum. 

X Borreria verticillata and parvijhra, Diodia barbata, Peyehotria nervosa, he- 
beclada, fiexuota, and alba, Chiococca racemoea, Oldenlandia herbacea, Jlibertia 
eduiis, Coceocypselon eaneteens and hirsutum, Genipa Caruto, Poeoqueria hngijlora, 
Calycophyllum candidissimum, and Condaminea corymbosa. 

§ IVansactions of the Linnean Society, vol. xx. p. 163-262. 
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cumulation of materials than that which is at present at the disposal 
of botanists, and a more critical comparison than has hitherto been in- 
stituted between the Rwbiacea of different parts of tropical America, 
may show that many species have a larger distribution. Thus, Hooker 
has proved, that all the American forms of the genus Drimys (JFlnteri^ 
eiilemtu, granatetuU and mexicand) are merely forms of one species, 
which therefore has as wide an extension as Oentiana pvstrata and 
Trmium tubtpicatum, which likewise occur throughout the Andes chaiu*. 
Bentham is of opinion, further, thajt all American species of Chiococca\ 
must be considered as varieties only of C, racemoaa, Jacq., which has 
accordingly a very wide extension. But, although it will also be gradu- 
ally found, that a greater number of species are common to different 
countries, than was formerly supposed ; yet, on the other hand, new 
characteriBtic species will be constantly discovered, and thus the pro- 
portion of species, peculiar to different floras, will remain the same. 

Although the Rubiaoea essentially preserve their character through- 
out tropical America, analogous species of the same genera occurring 
mostly everywhere ; the large natural floras are distinguished partly by a 
certain number of peculiar genera, and partly by certain genera com- 
prising a maximum of species, and lastly by certain species predomi- 
nating in their number of individuals. I will confine myself in this 
place to point out briefly some of the chief differences which in these 
respects characterize the different floras, by way of comparison with 
that of Central America. 

In the Antilles the genus Ftychotria greatly predominates in regard 
to the number of species (about 50). The same is the case with Exo- 
stemma, of which JS, caribaum is very common and prevalent on account 
of its number of individuals ; which applies also to many Sperwacocea 
(S. temtior). Peculiar genera are : Emodeay Hoffmannia^ Stevensut, hi- 
dorea, Terirea, Bignolia, Strumpfia, Sieno9lomum, Scolmanihus, Portlan- 
diay and Eriikalu, 

In Mexico the genera Galium, Borreria, and Bouvardia liave the 
greatest amount of species. Peculiar are : Sommera, Marians, Beppea, 
and ffexaaqfoluni. 

In Gtdana the Cephaelidea have their proper home ; they have ovX^ 

* The Botaoy of the Antarctic Voyage. 

t Namely ; C. densifoUa and angutfugdy Mart. ; macroearpa, coriaeea and tta- 
mkuoy Mart, et Galeot., phanasiemon, Sdilecht., and nUida, Benth. 
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a few representatives in Mexico, Central America, and the Antilles. 
Besides 16 species of Cephaelia, there are here two peculiar genera of 
the group, Carapichea and Fatabea, Besides, Coffea, Faramea, Fsy- 
chotria and Falicourea abound in number of species. Peculiar genera 
are : Eudgea, Malanea^ Octavia, Cordiera, Faiima, Ladenberffia, Undo- 
lUhodea, and Commianthus. 

On the eastern slope of the Andes, between 19° S. and 10° N., in 
the moist mountain regions between 4800 and 7200 feet, (^whona- 
cea form the grand characteristic of the forests; but beyond those 
limits they occur only sparingly, according to Weddel's recent re- 
searches*, and they fail altogether in other parts of tropical America. 

Borreria prevails greatly in the Galapagos, inasmuch as one-half of 
all their Rubiacea (16) belong to that genus. In the low dry region 
from the sea to 1000 feet, its species form, with Hupkorbiacea, the lea<l- 
ing character of those islandsf . 

In the flora of Brazil, Beclietma are the most characteristic of the 
family ; there being about 50 species, while the genus is almost en- 
tirely wanting in other countries. Also the Cephaelidea, of which there 
are two peculiar genera, Sabmannia and Sutera ; Cephaelis Ipecacuanha 
is one of the commonest plants, especially in the province of Mato 
Grosso, 30,000 lbs. of this important medicinal root being gathered 
annually^. There are a great number of species of Coccocypselum, 
Augustea and Borreria, and peculiar to this place are Triodon, Siaelia^ 
Alms, Fsyllocarpus, Schreibersiay ScepseothamnuSy Gardeniola, Thieleo^ 
doxa, Anisomeris, Ummeorrhiza, Himatanthus, etc. 



Flobula Hongkongeksis : an Enumeratum qf the Flants collected 
in the Island of Hong-Kong , by Major J. G. Champion, 95^A Beg,, 
the determinations revised and the new species described by George 
Bentham, Esq. "^ 

{Caniinuedfrom vol.iv. p. 885.) 
AsCLEPIADEiE. 

1. Toxocarpus fFightianus, Hook, et Am. Bot. Beech, p. 200. 
Hedges near West Point. 

♦ Monographie du genre Cinchona. 

t J. D. Hooker, 1. c. 

X Weddel on Cephaelis Ipecacuanha, in Ann. des Seienoeft Nai., vol. zi. p. 98. 
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1. Holostemma (Graphistemma) pictum. Champ., sp. n.; glabrum, 
foliis suboordato-oblongis acuminatis, coronse stamineae lobis 5 gy- 
uostegium subsequantibus. — Habitus ut inflorescentia generis. Folia 
petiolata, 4-5 poll, longa, fere 2 poll, lata, basi sinu parvo ssepius 
cordata. Umbella demom in racemum simplicem v. bifidura ex- 
tensse. Floret qoam in H. Rheedii paulo minores. Sepala ovata, 
obtnsa, vix linea longiora. CoroUa subrotata, glabra, fauce nuda, 
lacinise ovales, obtusissimse, 4-5 lin. longse, intus eleganter purpureo 
et flavo pictse. Corona staminea imo gynostegio inserta, breviter 
annularis, lobis 5 erectis ovatis simplicibus lateribus reflexis, sinu- 
bus latis, dente brevi lato auctis. Anthera membrana terminatse. 
Massa jpoUinis elongata, ab apice penduls. Sligma depressum. 
. FoUicuU 2-3-pollicares, basi ventricosi, laeves. 

Bavines of Mount Victoria, flowering during summer. Although 
the staminal corona in this plant shows a considerable difference from 
the entire or sb'ghtly-lobed ring of the other species of Holostemma, ap- 
proaching in some respects to that of Sifmphyoglossum, yet in all other 
characters, as well as in habit, the species is so evidently allied to H, 
Bkeedii, that I have preferred considering it as indicating a section of 
Holostemma (for which I propose the name of Crraphistemma), to add- 
ing to the number of small genera founded on nice and not always 
natural distinctions, with which the Order is already overloaded. 

3. Asclepias Curassavica, Linn. — Dene, in DC. Prodr. vol. viii. p. 566. 
Naturalized all over the island. 

4. Tylophora hitpida, Dene, in DC. Prodr. vol. viii. p. 610. 
Common about Victoria. 

5. Marsdenia tinctoria, Br. — Dene, in DC. Prodr. vol. viii. p. 613. 
Ravines of Mount Victoria. The corollas are rather larger than in 

my Indian specimens, and slightly contracted at the throat, so as to 

appear rather urceolate than campanulate, but the plant is in all other 

respects the same as the Indian one. 

6. Stephanotis Chinensis, Champ., sp. n.; ramiilis pubescentibus, foliis 
oordato-ovatis acuminatis supra sparse subtus ad venas hirtellis, co- 
ToUse laciniis ovato-lanceolatis tubo sublongioribus, corona staminea 
antheris multo breviore. — Cdulis alte volubilis, ramis moUiter pu- 
bescentibus. Folia fere Baphistemmatis pulcheUa^ sinu tamen baseos 
minus aperta, novella fere undique pubescentia, aduita supra pilis 
paucis oonspersa subtus ad venas venulasque plus minus hirta. Pe- 
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dunculi ad apices ramulorom brevium breves, 2-3-flori. Bractea 

parvae, squameeformes. PediceUi 7-8 lin. longi. CalycU lacinue 

oblongse, obtusee, 3^ lin. longae. Corolla alba, glabra, tubo 6 lin. 

longo, crasso, basi subventricoso, intus notato, lineis pilosis 10 ad 

altitudinem gynostegii attingentibus, basi et apioe altematijn con- 

niYentibus ; ladmae 9-10 lin. longee, patentes, falcatse, hinc basi auri- 

culatae. Gynoategium tubo coroUsd dimidio brevius. Corona sla- 

minea foliola 5, gynostegio adnata, antheris multo breviora, apice 

brevissime libera, simplida, Integra. Antherm terminate membrana 

elongata apice ooncava. Mom^b poUims erects, ellipsoidese, brevifixae. 

Stigma crassum, subpentagonum, obscure bilobum. 

A single plant was found in April, 1849, climbing over the top of a 

small Oak-tree in the thick jungle of the Happy Valley. It had a 

beautiful appearance even at some distance. The waxy white flowers 

have in the daytime a slight and agreeable perfume, but at night the 

scent is delicious, resembling that of the Tuberose. The general habit 

and foliage are those of a Pergularia, or still more of Raphittemma, but 

the structure of the staminal apparatus is precisely that of Stephanos, 

with which genus it also agrees in the size, form, and consistence of 

its flowers ; perhaps however the whole genus StephanoiU might with 

more propriety be considered as a section of Pergularia. 

7. Gymnema sglvestris, Br. — ^Dcne. in DC. Prod. vol. viii. p. 621 : 
var. CMnensia ; foUis subcoriaoeis uitidulis pneter costam glabris. 

Near the Hong-Kong magazine-guard. — ^Besides the want of all pu- 
bescence on the leaves except along the midrib, as observed by Hooker 
and Amott (Bot. Beech, p. 200), and by Schauer (PL Meyen. p. 364), 
this form differs slightly from the Peninsular specimens in the consis- 
tence of the leaves, which are more leathery and smooth, with less pro- 
minent veins. The flowers are also not quite so small, the scales of 
the throat thicker and broader, with shorter decurrent lines of hairs, 
and the membranes at the top of the anthers are rather larger. But 
these are probably all of them variable characters. 
S. Pentasacme Champum, Benth., sp. n.; glaberrima, foliis anguste lan- 
ceolatis acuminatis acutis, pedunculis 3-8-floris, corolke laciniis e 
basi lata anguste liuearibus, squamuUs faucis latis subdenticulatis, 
anthens obtusis, stigmate subrostrato. — Herba glaberrima, habitu 
P. caudata simillima. Caules e rhizomate perenni erecti, l-l^-pe- 
dales, simplices v. parce ramosi. FoUa 2-3-pollicaria, 3-4 lin. lata, iu 
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aciimen acutissimum desinentia, basi breviter acuta, petiolo lineam 
longo. UmbeUa extraaxillares, pedancnlo tix petiolum squante, 
pedicellis gracilibus, floridis 2-3 lin., fructiferis fere 6 Hn. longis. 
Calycis foliola lineam longa, o7ato- acuminata. Corolla alba, subro- 
tata, profnnde 5-iida, laciniis e basi ovata anguste linearibus, 2i lin. 
longis, intus papillosis. Squama faneb breves, latse, troncatsB, 
denticulis pams t. obaoletis. Anthera membrana ovata inflexa 
tenninatse. Mana poUinia subglobosae, non pellucidse. Stylui in 
apiculnm brevem apice obtusum v. bidentatnm productus. FolHculi 
in specimine meo lineares, teste Champion oblongo-ventricosi aca- 
minati. 

An elegant species, growing in waterfiilh amongst the spray, and 
flowering from May to August. Abundant in the Happy Valley 
waterfall, in a rill on Mount Gough, etc. It may possibly prove to be 
a mere variety of the P. caudata, but the floral characters do not agree 
sufficiently well with those described by Decaisne for me to venture to 
unite them, without better materials than I now possess to enable me 
to judge of the variations of the Silhet plant. 

9. Dischidia Ckineneis, Champ., sp. n.; foliis ovatis obtusis basi cunea- 
tis, umbellis subsessilibus capitatis, oorollse tubo globoso, coronse sta- 
mineae foliolorum lobis lineari-oblongis recurvis. — Her6a more ge- 
neris camosa, glabra, ad nodos radicans ; ascidia non vidi. CauUs 
tenuis. Folia 8-*9 lin. longa, fere 2). BaffUtiana sed angustiora. 
Fiona parvi, glomerulis subsessilibus. Calycis lobi minuti. Corolla 
lineam diametro, laciniis ovatis obtusis tubo globoso dimidio bre- 
vioribus intus (latere hinc replicato adnato) valde incrassatis, fauce 
pilis paucis intus dliata. Corona aiaminea foliola cum laciniis multo 
angustiora quam in 2). Bqfflenana, 

In ravines on rocks ; Mount Victoria. 

10. Hoy a camoaa, Br. — ^Dcne. in DC. Prodr. vol. viii. p. 686. 
Abundant in ravines on rocks, especially those of Mount Victoria. 

LOGANIAGEiE. 

1. Mitrasacme eapiUark, Wall.— A. DC. Pirod. vol. ix. p. 11.— if. 
MalaeceMia, Wight, Ic. t. 1601. f. 2. — LimnopkUa campamtloidei. Wall. 
Cat. n. 3903. 

Stony places towards West Point. Bare in Hong-Kong, but has a 
wide geographical range ; I have it from the East Indian Peninsula, 
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from Malacca and Tavoy. The M, Chinenm described by Grisebach 
(PI. Meyen., p. 51), from the mainland of China, appears to be the 
same as M. midicaulis of Eeinwardt, a Sumatra plant gathered also in 
the Khasya by Griffith. A third East Indian species is M. Zndica, 
Wight, Ic. t. 1601. t. 1, or M.jmsilla, Dalz. in Kew Joum. Bot. vol. 
ii. p. 136, which must be closely allied to, if not identical with, if. tri- 
nerviSy Spanoghe, Linneea, vol. xv. p. 335, from Timor. 

2. Strychnos colubrina^ Linn. — A. DC. Prodr. vol. ix. p. 14. var.? 

Happy Valley, flowering in spring. This plant differs from Wallich's 

description of 8. colubrina^ in the leaves being broader in proportion to 

their length, and in the berry, which, when ripe, is red and of the size 

of a plum. I have no Silhet specimen to compare, and ascertain 

whether there may not be other differences of more importance. 

3. Strychnos paniculata. Champ., sp. n.; glabra, subscandens, foliis 

ovatis 3-5-plinerviis coriaceis nitidis, paniculis thyrsoideis terminali- 

bus multifloris, floribus tetrameris, coroUae tubo brevissimo. — Rami 

debiles, elongati, subscandentes, cirrhis spinisve (an semper ?) desti- 

tuti. Folia ovata vel sublanceolata, superiora bipollicaria, brevis- 

sime petiolata, 1-1^ poll, lata, acutiuscula, basi cuneata. Ir^reB- 

centia fere Liguatri Sinensis, minute puberula. Flores ejusdem fere 

magnitudinis, numerosi, sordide albi, fragrantes. PediceUi lineam 

longi. Calyx minutus, laciniis 4 ovatis margine ciliolatis. Corolla 

tubus vix semilineam longus, laciniae l^-Hneares, ovatse, basi intus 

longe barbatae, cseterum glabrae. Filantenia fauci inserta, secus tu- 

bum intus decurrentia, antheris breviora ; had m^usculee, oblongse, 

coroUae laciniis paulo breviores. Ovarium biloculare, glabrum, in 

stylum apice subcapitato-stigmatosum desinens. Ovula in quoque 

loculo circa 12. Bacc€e magnitudine Cerasi, abortu pleraeque mo- 

uospermae. 

Woods in the Happy Valley, found in flower in May, 1849. 
4. Medicia elegans, Gardn. et Champ., in Kew Joum. Bot. vol. i. 
p. 325. 

Scarce in Hong-Kong, but more abundant among the hills of the op- 
posite Chinese coast. The embryo, according to Major Champion, is 
fleshy, nearly filling the cavity of the seed, the cotyledons ovate, the 
radicle conical and slightly curved. Walpers is probably right (Ann. 
Bot. Syst. vol. iii. p. 73) in referring to this genus the Lepiopieria of 
Blume, although the species may not be identical. 
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GENTIANBiE. 



Exacum bellttm, Hance, in Walp. Ann. Bot. Syst. vol. iii. p. 77. 

On the top of Mount Grough and Mount Victoria, flowering in July. 

GESNERIAGE.S. 

1. iSschynanthus Chinenm, Gardn. et Champ, in Kew Jonrn. Bot. 
vol. i. p. 328. 

Trailing over rocks and ravines, and rather local. 

2. Chirita Sinensis, Lindl. Bot. Beg. 1844, t. 59. 

Common in beds of ravines among the hills. The narrow-leaved 
variety mentioned by Hance (Kew Joom. Bot. vol. i. p. 141) grows 
abundantly in a ravine on Mount Gough. 

CONVOLVULACE^. 

1. Argyrsea acuta. Lour. — Chois. in DC. Prodr. vol. ix. p^ 883. 
Ravines of Mount Victoria. 

2. Ipomoea pentadactylis, Chois. Conv. Or. p. 89, et in DC. Prodr. vol. 
ix. p. 385. 

This plant agrees with Choisy's description, except that in the leaflets 
which are rather broader, and differs from the allied species by the 
sepals all very blunt, the interior ones considerably longer than the 
others. It cannot however well be the West Indian Convolvulus tenui- 
Jolvus of Vahl, adduced by Choisy as a synonym to this species with the 
omission of Vahl's station. 

The Lfidmcoma mentioned by Hance, Kew Jonrn. Bot. vol. i. p. 176, 
is unknown to me. 

3. Jacquemontia molacea, Chois. in DC. Prodr. vol. ix. p. 179 (flore 
cseruleo). — Convolvulus ianihinus, Hance, in Walp. Ann. Bot. Syst. 
vol. iii. p. 113, ex charactere dato. 

This species, well known in our hothouses under the name of Convol- 
vulus pentanihus, is quite naturalized in a ravine above the town of 
Victoria. 

The JEvolvulusjmdicuSy Hance, in Walp. Ann. Bot. Syst. vol. iii. p. 215, 
is not in the coUections before me, but, from the character given, it 
cannot differ from the K alsinoides, Linn., which is common all over 
East India, as well as in most hot parts of the world. 

4. Cuscuta reflexa, Boxb. — Chois. in DC. Prodr. vol. ix. p. 454 : var. 

VOL. V. I 
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densiflora; floribus subsessilibas in racemos ovatos densiasimos con- 

gestis, calycis laciniis obtusioribus. 

Little Hong-Kong. Flowers fragrant. Gboisy is no doabt right in 
reuniting with C. refiexa the two supposed species distinguished by 
Sweet under the names of C. verrucosa and C, Hbokeri, but his character 
requires modification. The loose racemes are exceptional and peculiar 
perhaps to WaUich's Calcutta garden specimens, and I never find the 
calydne segments so narrow and pointed as one would be led by the 
words of the diagnosis to fancy them. 

Major Champion had observed several other Convolvnlaceous plants 
growing in the thickets and gullies of the island near the sea, but had 
not any opportunity of collecting them. 

BOBAGINE^. 

1. Ehretia longifhra^ Champ., sp. n.; glabra, foliis ellipticis oblongisve 
acuminatis integerrimis, oorymbis folio brevioribus multifioris, coroUse 
infundibuliformis tubo lobis patentibus plus duplo longiore. — Ar- 
dorea. Folia subtripoUicaria, venis paucis a oosta divergentibus, ve- 
nulis omnino inconspicuis, petiok) 3-5 lin. longo. InfioretcefUia 
minute tomenteUsd. FeduncuU infra oorymbum nnnc brevissimi, 
nunc 1-2 poll, longi. Calyx linea brevior, laciniis ovatis obtusius- 
culis. Corolla alba v. lilacina, gkbra, tubo fere 5 lin. longo supeme 
ampliato, laciniis anguste ovatis % lin. longis. GenUalia longiuscole 
exserta. Sfylus apioe breviter bifidus, lobis dilatatis truncatis sub- 
retusis. Ovarium camosum, glabrum ; loculis 4 parvis, ovulis infra 
apioeni affixis pendulis. Fructui non visus. 
Happy Valley woods, etc., flowering in April. The tree fix)m which 

the " One-tree Hill " takes its name belongs to this species. 

d. Tiaridium Indicum, Lehm. — Heliopkytum Indieum^ DC. Prodr. vol. x. 
p. 556. 
Waste places near the sea-shore. 

3. Bothriospermum tweUum^ Rsch. et Mey. — ^DC. Prodr. vol. x. p. 116. 
A weed in rice-fields. 

(7b be ctmiinued.) 
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Further remarks <m ike Clmate and Fegetaium in Bombay ; by Dk. J. £. 
Stocks, Consenrator of Forests and Superintendant of the Botanic 
Gardens, Bombay EstabUahment; extracted from a letter addressed 
to the Editor, dated MahaUeshwur, May 26th, 1652. 
In regard to the growing of plants we have at least three varieties 
(tf dimate within sixty miles of Poona. 

1. That of the Table-land of the Deecan, in which are the Uoo Bo- 
tanic Gardou. Here the rains are oomparatively small, 24-30 inches 
during June, July, Angoat, and September. The winter is cool, and in 
it ** Europe " Flowers (annuals) are cultivated with success by irrigation. 
The diyneaa and heat are considerable in Spring — March, April, May. 
Fundtore warps, soil splits, delicate plants wither. In this climate 
the OuU^f^rm^ Orckidea^ Zmyiberacea, Fiperacea, and other purely tro- 
pical plants, which require a perpetually moiat air, do not flourish, except 
by pajnfhlly careful watering. Eupkorbia anHguorum and others, Ca- 
lotropie^ Capparis apkylle^ Balanites JBgyptiaca, Acacia Arabieay etc., 
growing wild, speak as to die hygrometrical condition of the dimate. 
Hie annual lain, however, and a low latitude, save the Deocan from 
being like the Somde hills, and in irrigated gardens, many good things 
grow. Thus in the Dapour and Heura Gardens, Joneeia Asoka^ OUa 
frayrtma^ Bauyainvillaa, Fetraa volubiUa, Sekinus MoUe (Dr. Gibson's 
pet), CaeaJpiuia ooriacea (Divi Divi), Olea Europea^ Sandal-wood, 
Bliykia sapida^ Caryota mrene, Cupreseue toruloea^ C, glauca^ Logwood, 
Mahogany, Ceraitonia SiHqua, Eauumlfia, etc., grow ; while Hyoscyamue 
uiger and Leontodon Taraxacum grow well and are prepared for the 
medical stores. As wild annuals in the cold weather, AnagaUia arven- 
m and Veromca anagaUoides occur. In the rains, too, English vege- 
tables are grown. Peas, Cabbages, etc., so that we have two crops 
of *' Europe " vegetables — a cold-weather crop, which takes advantage 
of the sun's doninished heat in winter, and a rain crop, which takes 
advantage of the moisture and coolness produced by the rains. Scinde 
can only grow v^;etables in the cold weather. I should like to try 
PepperuwU and Idquorice, which I think would pay, for be it known 
that Government only allows J630 a month for the two gardens, and 
we have to sell and dispose of all we can, and to make ourselves gene- 
rally useful, besides growing hosts of vegetables. 
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2. The moist and hot climate of the Concans, where Gutitfera^ Myris- 
tacea, Zin^iberacea, Orchidea, and the like grow. Here I think we shall 
get up a small garden, and so be enabled to grow things from " India 
aquosa " — ^the Eastern Islands — and so get a climate like Falconer's 
garden at Calcutta. 

3. The climate of Mahableshwur, where I now am, whose elevation ' 
(2500 feet above the Deccan and 4500 above the sea) and whose awjkl 
monsoon rain (250 inches) give a different vegetation, and (oh ye powers! ) 
what a different climate to the. sensations 1 How pleasant it is now, 
living though I am in a slight tent ! to my feeling far superior to what I 
remember of England. Yet piety forbids me to thoroughly think so, 
and suggests that it may be pleasant by contrast from Sdnde and Bdo- 
chistan. Well! I hope to try in 1855. The balmy feel of the day 
and the nice cold nights, which demand a couple of blankets, contrast 
well with what the Deccan is now, with its perspiration by day and its 
tomng by night. And then, too, the morning strawberries and cream, 
and the mealy Mahableshwur potatoes, and the Fuchsias and Heartsease 
in the gardens, and the flowers new to me I meet every day on the hill- 
sides and rocky slopes. — ^all these predispose a man to take a favourable 
view of everything around him. But to be precise, or as far as I can, 
being here but a botanical griffin, having to make out each individual 
plant, and groping my way like a puppy opening its new eyes — ^pro- 
cesses unfavourable to a general view, which requires previous and 
digested knowledge. The chief trees are species of Eugenia, Metnecy- 
lon, Flacourtia, PUiosporum, Glochidion, Terminalia, etc. etc. The chief 
shrubs, Randia dumetorum, Oriffithsia fragranay Cagearia, Solanum 
giganteum, Embelia, Maaa, Ohloripetalum, Cekuirw, etc. All over the 
hills are coming out the broad leaves of a Boscoea, of a golden-flowered 
Zingiber, of Miua auperba, and of several Aroidea. Ledebouria enamels 
the turf, with a pretty Habenaria, Ac^atoda trinervia, Ourculigo, Iphi- 
genia (AnguUlaria IndicaJ, Hypoxia, Crinum, etc. etc. All over grows 
a brake with *' King Charles in his oak," and the " Spread Eagle," as 
in the well-remembered English plant, while a pretty Osmunda near 
waterfalls, JFaklenbergia dehiscent, Uiricularia, Plantago Asiatuui, and 
others, differ considerably from any plants found in the dry Deccan or 
the steamy Concan. Geraniums, fuchsias, Heartsease, and other old 
favourites, grow here in the open air, flowering and looking fresh even 
in May, which is the disheartening month in India generally, and dries 
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everything up. And now, in a fortnight, the rains wiU oommenoe, and 
everybody will go off the hills ; for truly there is no living through a 
three months' shower-bath, with the clouds living on familiar terms 
with you, and walking in and out of your house, without so much as 
" By your leave, fair sir !" After the rains in October it is said to be 
delightful, and the landscape one sheet of emerald green, variegated 
with Orchidea and other Monandria, and during the winter the cold is 
severe. I have got an idea into my head that by sowing at the close 
of the rains (the drip of the rains on the young plant, sown at their 
commencement, would kill) the Deodar Pine would grow here. At all 
events I see no harm in trying, as it has succeeded well on the Neil- 
gherries, whose climate squares well with this, only this has by far the 
greatest amount of rain. So I shall see if I can get a few acres of land, 
and try a few things here ; and I should fanc^ things from the UniUd 
Siaiea would do well here, and why not try Gooseberry, Currant, 
Cherry, etc. P I think I shall be able to send you Mosiea from this 
place : all the trees are " bearded like the pard" with mosses and 
lichens grey, and on them Orchideous parasites abound. Ferns too 
are veiy common, whether on tree, dry ground, bare rock, or under the 
drip of the numerous waterfalls. I am travelling about with half-a- 
dozen Ward's cases, and shall be able to send you one, after the rains, 
should you desire it, stuffed with Orchidea and Zingtberacea^ of which 
we have several unique ones, as you may see by reference to Ghraham's 
catalogue. I think the Gblden-spiked Ginger, now just coming in, 
may be new, but then I cannot say positively, as I have not access to 
any monograph, and even to many books, from which I may learn it 
is an old one ; at all events I shaU tiy and collect all I can in Orchidea^ 
^ttffiberea, Muiocea, Marantacea, and any good things I can send you. 
Please, however, to consider any accounts, and details, and descriptions, 
and ideas, and plans, and schemes, which I now emit, crude and liable 
to total change on further experience. I should have mentioned that 
the Mango will not succeed on Mahableshwur, and that some Spanish 
Oaks grow very well. But I must see Mahableshwur at other seasons 
than for a few days in May, to judge of its true character. A bitter 
east wind is said to blow all winter. I should much like a few orna- 
mental climber and creeper seeds, as foreign Ipomcsas, Trop€eolums, etc., 
for the ornamental garden of the Governor. I may here add that since 
writing the above I have arrived at Dapooree, and I see that toith care 
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and coiuUmt hand-wiiering many better things will grow here than I had 
expected. I do not think any seeds will come amiss, except Arctic ona. 
We hsTe an English gardener here, a good man. 

I received this day your parcel of seeds, qnite wet by being in con- 
tact with Mr. Law's plants, but shall try the seeds, and perhaps they 
will not be spoiled. For it many thanks, and especially for the Fido- 
ria, which I must beg again next year rather earlier, say to leave Eng- 
land in February. One of the seeds had thrown out a kind of shoot 
in the bottle, which had rotted and caused a fermentation, but the rest 
seem good, and if we can only manage to get it to flower, it will be an 
era in the history of the Botanic Garden. 
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Sabtwell, H. p., M.D., etc. : Carioea America Septentrionalia 
exnccaia. Part II. Penn Tan, New York, 1850. 

In our volume for 1850* we had the pleasure of noticing the first 
part of this valuable work, consisting of beautifuUy preserved specimens, 
correctly named, of the Carices of the United States, and we expressed 
our hope that it would meet with encouragement in this country as 
well as in the United States. We trust we may infer, from the ap- 
pearance of a second part, that such has been the case. In addition 
to the 70 species and varieties of the first Fasciculus, we have 88 now 
given; 158 in aU, neatly attached to folio paper within a portfolio. 
The species are as follows : — 71. C. disticha, Euds, 72. C. scabrior, 
Sartw. 73. C. Leavenworthii, Dew. 74. C. alopecuroides. Tuck. 
76. C. Cephalonica, Dew, 76. C. straminea, Schkh. 77. C. alata, Torr. 
78. C. crinita, Lam,, var. 79. C. Woodii, Dew, 80. C. Meadii, Dew. 
81. C. pallescens, X. 82. C. conoidea, JSchkh. 83. C. grisea, WM. 
84. C. flaccosperma, Dew. 85. C. Davisii, Sciw, et Torr, 86. C. for- 
mosa. Dew, 87. C. gracillima, Schw, 88. C. virescens, Muhl. 89. C. 
hirsuta, WiOd. 90. C. plantaginea, Lam, 91. C. Careyana, Dew, 92. C. 
platyphylla, Carey, 93. C. retrocurva. Dew. 94. C. digitalis, WiUd, 

* Where the Author's name ub by miiUke printed GtrtwelL 
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95.G.aiicep8,i^^. 96. G. blanda, 2>ew. 97.C.ignota,2)0w. 98. C. 
oligocarpa, Sckik, 99. Do. var. Sartwelliana, Dew. 100. C. Hitch- 
cockiana, Dew. 101. C. eburnea. Booth. 102. C. pedunculata, MM, 
103. C.Baltzellii, Ckajm. 104. C. umbellata, Schkh. 105. C. Em- 
moQsii, Dew. 106. C. luoorum, JFiUd. 107- C Pennsylvanica, Lam. 
108, C. varia, Muhl. 109. Do. var. pediceUata, Dew, 110. C. Rich 
ardsoni, Br. 111. C. pnBoox» Jaeq. 112. C. pubeaoens, MuU. 118. C 
Chapmanni, Sariw. 114. C. milinnfta^ Mukl. 115. C. scabrata, Schw, 
116. C. SuUvanti, j^ooa. 117. C.arcUta,B(wM. 118. G. debilis, i£r, 
119. G. venusta. Dew. 120. G. capillari8» X. 121. G. flexilis. Budffe, 
122. G. Gheiokeenais, Sckw. 123. G. flava, Z. 124. G. Oederi, jEStrA. 
126. G. filiformia, Z. 126. G. lannginoaa, Jf«. 127. G. yestita, fTiUd. 
128. G. Halsayana, Dew. 129. G. striata, ^r. 130. G. Houghtoni 
Torr. 181. G. laoostris, WiUd. 132. G. aristata, Br. 133. G. trl 
chocarpa, Mukl. 134. G. oomosa, J^oo^A. 135. G. Pseudo-Gypenis, 
X. 136. G. liiatriciiia, WUld. 137. G. tentacolata, MM. 138. Do. 
Tar. roatrata, &crto. 139. G. intumftaoenfl, iZtti^. 140. G. Grayii, Oori^y. 
141. G. EUiottii, iSblf9. <?^ IW. 142. G. foUiculata, Z. 143. G. ros- 
trata, Jf;p. 144. G. tnrgescens, Ibrr. 145. G. subulata, Mx. 146. G. 
lupulina, MM. 147. G. lupuliformis, iSlsr^. 148. G. squarrosa, Z. 
149. G. stenolepis» Torr. 150.- G. retrorsa, Schw. 151. G. Schwei- 
nitzii, Dew. 152. G. monile. Tuck. 153. G. ampuUaoea, Goo^. var. uiri- 
eulaiay Gaiey. 154. G. buUata, iSbiU;. 155. G. Tuckermani, Booth. 
146. G. oligosperma, Mx. 157. G. longirostris, Ibrr. 158. G. glaa- 
oescens, ^^. — All the specimens are perfect in regard to inflorescence,, 
and are beaatifdlly prepared. 



ToRBBY, Pbofbssob : Ottioloffue qf Planu collected dufimg Oaptain 
Howard Stantburfe *' Expedition to ike FaUey of the Great SaU 
Lake qf Utdkr 

This forms the Appendix D to the veiy interesting work above 
quoted, the narrative of a journey from Fort Leavenworth on the Mis- 
souri to one of most extraordinary spots in the vast territory of the 
United States, viz. the Great Salt Lake of Utah ; no less remarkable 
for its natural peculiarities, than for its being in the course of five years, 
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settled and peopled by the reUgious body known by the name of " Mor- 
monites." 

Our concern is with the plants, amounting to about 110 species, 
chiefly collected in the wide-spread saline districts around, and during 
a survey of the lake. The new species in this small collection are — 1. 
Streptanthm cramcaidis, Torr. (tab. 1), Cowania Stansburiana (tab. 8), 
Heuchera rubeicena, Torr. (tab. 5), I^nosyris aerrulata, Torr., Mmothrix 
(n. gen.) Stansburiana, Torr. (tab. 6), Eutoca heieroph^lla, Torr., Jm- 
blirion pudicuniy Torr. {LUium, Ph., FrUiUaria, Nutt., Hook.— Tab. 9)*. 
Had a botanist been attached to the party, as is usual in the United 
States exploring Expeditions, no doubt the collection would have been 
much more extensive, and there would have been greatly more novelty. 



N. B. Ward, F.R.S., F.L.S. : On the Growth of Plants in closely 
Glased Caeea. Second edition. Small 8vo. London, 1852. 

Although modestly called a second edition, this valuable work has 
many additions, alterations, and improvements ; and not a few elegant 
embellishments from the talented pencils of E. W. Cook, Esq., and 
Mrs. S. H. Ward. In the Preface to this edition the author tells us 
that, " for the growth of plants in all situations, even in those unfa- 
vourable to their development in the open air, the use of these cases 
is daily becoming more extensive," and he believes " that it would be 
difficult to specify any plant intractable of culture in the closed cases, 
where its natural conditions, with respect to heat, light, etc., have 
been fulfilled. As to the conveyance of plants on ship-board, the plan 
is now universally adopted, and it is believed that there is not a civi- 
lized spot on the earth's surface which has not, more or less, benefited 
by their introduction." — This is quite true : and the subject is here 
most judiciously and popularly treated, — both philosophically and prac- 
tically ; and throughout written with a spirit of cheerfulness, and an 
admiration of the works of God, which add no little to the charm of 
the volume. 

* Besides the entirely new species, some of the rare ones, or varieties, are figored, 
for example, PAaca mollimma^ Bongl., var. ^, Utahemit^ tab. 2. Spiraa dumosa, 
Nutt., tab. 4. ChanacHa acMlledrfolia, Hook, et Am., var. $., tab. 7. Malacoihrix 
tonehoidet, Torr. et Or., tab. 8. 
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7%e Flora op South Australia, displayed in Us fundamental fea- 
tures^ and comparatively ; ^ Dr. Ferdinand Mvllzji, qf Adelaide. 
In a Letter to E. Kippist, Esq., Libr. L.S. Translated and com- 
municated by Mr. Kippist. [Read before the Linnean Society, De- 
cember 7, 1852.] 

Hie peooliar plant-forms, which in so high a degree distinguish the 
vegetation of Australia from that of other parts of the world, are far 
more strongly marked in the warmer temperate, than in the subtro- 
pical zone; since, as we approach the tropical regions, they assimilate 
more and more with an Indian Plant-world, and eventually contend 
with it for the mastery. Beneath the cooler parallels of Australia, 
certain predominant families of plants, embracing genera and species 
equally singular and varied, yet agreeing in their fundamental forms, es- 
tablish unmistakeabfy this physiognomy of Flora. Its principal features 
are formed by the Myrtacea with their innumerable Eucalypti and Me- 
kdeuea, the not less frequent Actum with dilated petioles ; then Pa- 
pilionaceous plants, distinguished by simple, and usually stiff leaves ; 
the leafless CoMLorinas, the Xantharrhcea, improperly called " Grass- 
trees" with the scarcely less remarkable Santalacea, StyUdea, Good- 
eniaceay and Hamodoraeene, For the rest, the vegetation of Australia 
accords indisputably better with that of South Africa than with any 
other ; since many of the great Natural Orders, as the (for the most 
part) rigid FroteacetB^ the pretty Everlastings, the aromatic JDiosmea, 
the Ice-plants, Folyyalea^ certain Biittneriacea^ smooth-stemmed Oy- 
peracetgy JSestiacea, Tkymelea, and lastly, the EpaeridetB^ which so 
doaely resemble the Cape Heaths, — all these range most nearly, if not 
ezdnsively, with the South African Orders. 

These general characters however are by no means equally well- 
marked throughout the whole of extratropical Australia : on the con- 
trary, alihoogh in a somewhat constrained manner, the flora may be 
divided, by characters dependent on the prevalence or disappearance of 
tliese families, into a western, southern, eastern, and Tasmanian flora. 

In the west, the Leguminosa predominate to such a degree, that 
th^ form, with the scarcely less widely-spread Froteaeea, nearly one- 
fourth of the entire vegetation 1 After these, it is the great abund- 
ance of Myrtacea, Epaoridea, Stylidea, Qoodeniacea, Cyperaeea, Orchi- 
<fer, Hamothracea, Dilleniaeeay Restiacea, BUttneriaeea, Tremandrea^ 

VOL. V. K 
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Hepatica, Aphyllantheee, Droseracea, Amaranthacea, LobeUacea, and 
Iridea, which give the principal character, and have rendered this 
part of the country so celebrated among botanists. Ferns on the 
contrary, Grasses, Fiolariea, Ruhiacea^ and apparently SaUolacea also, 
are, comparatively speaking, of rare occurrence there. K we further 
remark that only about one-sixteenth of the species agree with those 
of South Australia, it may serve as a measure of the peculiarity of this 
flora. 

We perceive, on the contrary, but few marked dijSerenoes, in the 
eastern flora, compared with that of South Australia, although there 
are still far fewer points of contact to be discovered with it than with 
the Tasmanian. For in the East, not only do the Froteacea and Epa- 
cridea again increase, and indeed in a twofold degree, but we likewise 
find an augmentation in the number of Ferns, Reatiacea, PoUfgaUa^ 
and jDUleniacea; the Composiia, Salaolaeea, and Afyoporinea^ on the 
contrary, being evidently fewer than in the southern flora, with whose 
species only about one-seventh perfectly coincide ; whilst of the Tas- 
manian species more than one-fourth are identical with those which are 
indigenous here. 

The above-mentioned near relationship is disturbed, not only by the 
greater profusion of Ferns, which love an insular dimate, by the 
doubled amount of Epacridea, which there, in union with a subalpine 
flora, clothe the high mountain-tops, by the increased number of Eea- 
iiacea and FohfgaUa ; but also on the other hand by the fact that 
Goodeniacea, SaUolacea, and MtfoportHea, are but weakly represented 
there, and that Loranthacea and Casaljnnea entirely cease. 

It has been already imperfectly shown in these remarks, how pre- 
eminently Southern New Holland is distinguished by the profusion 
of CompoiUa, Salsolacea, Myoporinea^ Haloragea, Oasalpmea, Caryo- 
phyllea, and Oruc^fera ; a profusion which, nevertheless, is only rela- 
tive, since the orders of plants which here most strikingly predominate, 
rank in the following manner, according to the number of their species, 
viz. : Oompoiita, Leguminosa, Alga, Grasses, Myrtacea, Oyperacea, 
Salsolactig, Orchidea, Fungi, Goodeniacea, Oructfera, Myoporinea, Pro- 
teacea, Liosmea, Epacridea, UmheUtfera, Malvacea, Miaci, Scrophu- 
larinea, lAUacea, Rhamnea, Labiata, Thymelea, Ferns. 

The number of Dicotyledons truly indigenous here is rather more 
than four times as great as that of the Monocotyledons ; but if we do 
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not extend the limits of the flora farther than the 34th degree of sonth 
latitude, the proportion becomea as 7 : 2, and therefore holds the mean 
between the proportions which prevail in Van Diemen's Land and 
New South Wales ; while in Western Australia (nearly agreeing with 
the more extended observations here) the number of Monocotyledons 
is surpassed more than fourfold (2 : 9), and the Acotyledons more than 
sixfold, by the Dicotyledons. 

The Compowta and LegumitkOM here exceed numerically all other 
fimulies, to so great a degree, that taken together they embrace nearly 
one-third of the Dicotyledons, and in the southern districts actually 
form more than one-fifth of the entire yegetation ; indeed, if we extend 
the limits of our comparison back to the subtropical districts, they 
compose nearly one-fourth of the entire flora. Of this the CompoaUa 
alone constitute one-eighth, a proportion which is higher than in any 
other part of Australia, and little less with reference to the entire mass, 
than it is in South Africa. Van Diemen's Land participates most in 
this superabundance of ComponkB. 

These comparisons, it is to be observed, were instituted in a level 
district, which corresponds tolerably well with that of Tasmania, and 
founded on collections from such tracts of land as show the most 
strongly marked contrasts, namely, in Western Australia, between the 
Swan River and King George's Sound ; and in the east, between the 
3drd and 36th degree of south latitude. 

We must not however place too implicit reliance upon the numerical 
proportions here set forth, but rather regard them for the present as 
i^proximative only, since, even in the regions of Australia just com- 
pared, whose flora we have only learnt to know with the present cen- 
tury, there is a residue too important to be left out of consideration ; 
moreover, the difficulty of instituting a comparison is much increased 
by the want of a general work on the plants of this fifth continent, 
until the appearance of which the attempt to take a comprehensive 
view will remain greatly disturbed. 

The entire number of species indigenous to the province of South 
Australia, I estimate at not much less than 2000 ; of which up to this 
time between 1300 and 1400 have been discovered. But to these, 
nearly 100 species are already to be added, which, having migrated, 
partly from Europe, partly from the Cape, have become naturalized 
here, beyond the possibility of extirpation. Probably, too, the number 
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of hitherto nndiscovered plants will be but little less here than in Van 
Diemen's Land, orin a corresponding^ area of Nev South Wales, al- 
though for the same space in Western Australia, we must assume 
8000 species. 

In these different parts of the country, the water-plants more es- 
pecially correspond ; then the shore- and meadow*plants ; and among 
them more Monocotyledons than Dicotyledons, till at last, among the 
more simply organized Aootyledons we meet only (or nearly so) with 
species which belong at the same time to a great part of the earth. 

It is further worthy of remark, that we are sufficiently indemnified 
by the variety of forms, for the acknowledged paucity of plants, in 
comparison with the vegetation of Western Australia; since 1168 true 
Cotyledonous plants, which I have hitherto found within the limits 
of this Colony, are divided into 462 genera and 99 Natural Orders, 
whilst there, 2000 species are referable to only 430 genera and 91 
families ; in which calculation, as also in the former proportions, the 
imported plants are not taken into account. 

After these general considerations we will endeavour to exhibit, in a 
few brief touches, the picture of the landscape, as far as it depends on 
the grouping of plants. But as within the limits of this sketch I am 
unable to develope the proportions with more than proximate com- 
pleteuess, so in like manner I must frankly admit that, owing to the 
gradual blending together of the groups of vegetation, and the fre- 
quently sudden extinction of species, I have not always been able to 
succeed in assigning even to the principal forms, which could alone be 
taken into account, their most appropriate station ; but since I have 
hitherto been able to meet with scarcely any delineations of the 
vegetable kingdom from this point of view, this sketch may suffice for 
the present, as a basis for future labours. 

The coast-border of South Australia is formed either of a muddy 
alluvial land, of sandy plains, or of a rockly upland, of which the last 
is almost wholly denuded of vegetation^ while the plants of the other 
parts do not difEer materially from the common shore-flora of extra- 
tropical Australia. The noble Avicetmia^ a pioneer of the vegetable 
kingdom, borders the sea-shore here, as in most countries of the 
eastern hemisphere, and forms, with a Melaleuca and Myoporum »n- 
sulare, both following the channels of the coast, the only trees. In 
richer abundance however along the muddy low grounds, which have 
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been newly reeorered iromtbe sea, oocorthe Samolua lUtoralU, Rhago- 
dias, AtripleXy Bnekj^lana, Koehia, HdUxmemuniy Arthrocnemumy Cheno- 
podtMea^ Frankemay Erythraa, Spergtdana^ and other salt plants, to 
wliioh, from the diifs and out of the creeks, J»perococeus, Scaberia, 
Sargaiaum, C^^itoieira, Thamnophora, and other species of seaweed, are 
thrown up. Great rarities are hardly to be found here, but we may 
nevertheless call attention to Laurencia and WtUonia. In Meaembry- 
aMemum is seen a connecting link with the South African, in Nitraria 
with the Siberian, and in Oranttia with the North American flora. 

The sandy coasts, on the contrary, are overrun with Meaembryan- 
iiemum ukBguilaterale (the so-called native fig), Eurybia lepidophylla, 
Angicadhua, Ltvusofkyla^ the delightfully frtigrant Alysna eapUellata^ 
Tkrdkeldia xeroHna, AmmophUa, Xeroiea fragrana^ which resembles a 
stemiess Pdm, Lepidoaperma gladiatum (a rush with Iris*leaves), Sjfdni- 
fax, the creeping Kumea, Leueopogon Biehei (both shrubs with eatable 
fruits), Acaeia Sophora, and other truly Australian plants, with which 
are associated Atriplex cinereum and Salaola auatralta, of European 
type. In spite of this by no means meagre vegetation, the aspect of 
this coast is sad and monotonous, since it is treeless, save that a 
few scattered Oaauarinaa perhaps in some degree enliven the endless 
waste. 

Towards the interior these plants gradually disappear before the 
bushes which clothe the sand plains, in which the Sandarach Cypress 
{CaUUria PreiaaU), whose crowns, pyramidal in youth, become sparingly 
ramified in old age, and the Exocarpua-tTees, from their twigs being 
borne down to the earth, afford shady and, on account of the blooming 
character of the surrounding country, most charming resting-places. 
But the want of water, that necessary spring of life, even where it 
does not entirely preclude us from penetrating into the wide wilder- 
ness of Australia, permits us to bestow only a fleeting glance at the 
rich treasures for which these regions are so pre-eminent. We may 
be permitted merely to call to mind the Caaaiaa, the numerous Aeaciaa, 
with such wonderful forms, here intermixed with the vermilion-red 
DiUwynia, Brackyoamey Pogonolepia, Loudonia, the golden Centaurea- 
formed Podolepia, ChryaocephaluMy Pomaderria and Hibberiia, Polyca- 
lymma, and other everlasting fiowers ; and there, again, accompanied 
by the Croton-like Beyeria, by woolly Pmeleaa, full of acrid sap, 
Bampieraa, Hakeaa, stemiess XanihorrhcBaa, hard, piercing rushes, and 
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the Featuca bilobulata. Then again, we have the lovely Corrcsas and 
other capital Biosmea, which increase the variety ; and we have espe- 
cially to notice a host of other plants, where the stunted EucalypU, in 
crowded masses, give rise to the gloomy and monotonous character of 
the landscape, which travellers, on account of the immeasurable extent 
and ever-varying height of these dwaif forests, have so aptly desig- 
nated as "a sea of bushes." But nowhere is the plant-world of 
Australia so inexhaustible, nowhere in the play of colours and forms 
more full of variety, than in those retired districts, where, too, the 
original flora has been least disturbed by the over-luxuriance of foreign 
intruders. 

In particular districts the country becomes lighter, and on argilla- 
ceous and calcareous soils are seen other moderate-sized Eucalypti, of 
the type of K odorata^ without however being crowded together, like 
that species, in the thickest parts of the sandy soil. Many bushes and 
shrubs moreover vary the physiognomy of this scrub-district, to which 
the viscid Dodonaaa and ZygophyUea are peculiar ; the splendid Ere* 
mophila aUemiJblia, and the closely allied species of Stenochiius^ with 
their spotted flowers, to which are added high bushes of ffakea and 
leafless Daviesia, here and there overshadowed by the gummiferous 
Pittoiporum acacioides, by Myoporum platycarpum, or Sandal-trees. 

The sterile moantain-regions approach, in the character of their 
vegetation, the bush-covered plains. Their noblest representative is 
the stringy-barked Eucalyptus (E. fabrorum), a mighty tree, with 
shining leaves, and stems straight as a line. Casuarina quadrivalvis 
and Banksia australis, the only small trees which are usually associated 
with it, sufficiently indicate a transition to a better soil, while the most 
barren and stony heights are occupied by the palm-stemmed Xm- 
thorrhoea quadrangulata, jicacias, Pultenaas, Davienas, the unapproach- 
able hopogonSy Platylobium^ Tetratheca, Leucopogon, Leptoipenrnim^ 
Brunonia, Hakea, OreviUea, Calycothrixy large-flowered Eurydias (which 
we are accustomed to call Olearias), Lfodea, Caloatemma, HeUptenim^ 
Stackhouaia, Hardenbergia ovata, the species of Pimelea, and so many 
more of the favourites of our gardens, which unite to form a perfect 
parterre, among which the ^tr^-r^di Stenantherai and Aatrohmas^ and 
a host of charming species of Epacria, are pre-eminently conspicuous. 
Bursaria spinom here always bears the aspect of a stunted shrub, 
although in the deep vegetable mould of the eastern districts it 
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appears as a stately tree. Ferns and Orehidea belong rather to the 
deep shady valleys, which, in the places liable to be overflowed, are 
filled with Le]^U>9permum. The Ferns embrace the more tropical 
genera, AdiatUum, Oleiekema, Qymnogramme^ Luidaaa^ CkeilaiUkus, 
and Lamaria, and likewise approach the common forms in Osmunda, 
AgplemMm^ Botryekium, OpMoffloatum, and Fieria, But the observer 
will in vain search for a rich harvest of Mosses and Lichens, and with 
some degree of perplesdty inquire after the reason of their paucity in 
species, where nevertheless all the requisite conditions for their simple 
vital processes are afforded in such a high degree. 

The migority of the water and shore plants of these valleys, as well 
as those of the brackish lagunes and canals, are, as already pointed 
out, common to several parts of the world ; or (if we except Ocymum, 
didantkera, Grasses formed after an Indian type, CalUUemon arbo- 
reaeau^ entangled bushes of the evanescent-leaved Polygonum junceumy 
Sckackiia^ and other shore plants of the Morray), deviate so little from 
the usual character that they are incapable of fixing our attention to 
this place ; and in like manner it happens, with reference in many 
respects to the flora of the mountain pastures and of the fertile low- 
lands, if we overlook the smooth-barked Hucalypti (£, rohusla, E. 
leueoxyUm, E. patmt^iora), we find ourselves surrounded by forms 
so characteristic of Fatherland as Eauuneuli, Oardamine, Willow- 
herbs, Oeranmmj GaliMm, Scorzoneras, ChiapkaUunu, Picria^ Oynoglo*- 
WM, Chanterelle, Campanulas, Eye-bright, Willows, AjuyOj Plantains, 
Bocks, Mint and Germander, Knot-grass (Folygtmumi), Bushes, Darnel, 
FoaSy etc. 

The original features of the flora become every year less and less 
discernible, since the lai^-flowered species of Sundew, the native 
Wood-sorrel, the Tillaaa, Aeana, Lotus, Swamsonia, the deep-red Ken^ 
nedifa, Sebaa, the delicate daisy-like Braekycome, Oraspedia, Ckfrnbo- 
noius, JPmeleas, Fsoralea, Bulbine, the lovely Anguillarias, Castas, 
Caladenias, TkelymUra, and spotted species of Diuris, disappear more 
and more, and the pretty groups of gum-dropping Acacias {A. reH- 
noides. A, pycnmUka) vanish for ever, either, with Exoearpus cupressi- 
formis and Acacia Melanoxylon, before the ploughshare, or because their 
astringent barks find employment in commerce. 

How powerfully the transforming influence of the imported vegeta- 
tion acts upon the original flora may be readily observed in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Adelaide, where the Australian grass, now growing only 
in scattered tufts, has made way for a thick turf of Foa annua, Brka, 
KJoeleria, etc. That the cultivation of grain, which has so completely 
transformed one part of the wilderness of Australia, has already eiLer- 
cised so beneficial an influence on the increase of the rain, may serve 
as an indication of the probable results from the diffusion of the no- 
madic grasses in the desert interior of New Holland, the (nil importance 
of which can scarcely be predicted, or even perhaps imagined. 



Ost-Indiens hittills kanda Pilaetek. (The Willows of the East 
Indies hitherto known.) By N. J. Amdebsok. Presented on the 
llth of March, 1851, to the Eoyal Academy of Sciences at Stock- 
holm, and printed in their Transactions for 1850. Stockholm, 1851, 
p. 465. Translated by De. Wallich, V.P. Royal and linn. Soc. 

Having had an opportunity last year to examine the Willows pre- 
served in the botanical collections at Berlin, Paris, and London, partly 
in order to study authentic specimens^ and partly to obtain materials 
for a monograph of the genus, which I have in hand, 1 met with a 
not inconsiderable number of new and hitherto undescribed species, 
throwing much additional light on the question of its extension and 
forms in different parts of the world. No countiy however received 
such an increase of its Willow-flora as the East Indies, twenty-two 
entirely new and undescribed species being added to the six already 
known species. 

It is of importance that contributions towards a more complete ac- 
quaintance with certain widely spread and interesting groups of planta 
should be published, and attention directed not only to what is sup- 
posed to be known abreac^ys but also to those gaps whidi may thereby 
become more manifest. I therefore present my descriptions of such 
East Indian Willows as have come under my observation to the Boyal 
Academy of Sciraces, in order that they may be published in the Trans- 
actions, if deemed worthy of it. 

To my knowledge only six spedea have hitherto been more or less 
described from that extensive country; namely, Salix ietraeperma of 
Roxburgh's Plants of the coast of Coromandel ; 8, disperma (doubtful), 
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eutpidata (apieulata, mibi), and Japoniea (doobtfui), of Don's Prodromus 
Morse Napalensis ; and 8. nobilU and lenta (doubtful), of Fries's Nori- 
tiaram Flone SuecicsB Mantissa prima. In Wallich's Idtbographic 
List of the East India Company's 'Herbarium the following Willows 
are entered : n. S697, S. Lindleyana, Wall. ; n. 8698, obovatay Wall. 
{flaheUaru, mihi) ; n. 3699, elegans. Wall, (denticulata ? himalentU, 
mihi); n. 3700, grUea, Wall. {WalUchiana^ mihi); n. 3701, kamounen- 
jif, Lindl. (denticulata, mihi); n. 3702, ichnottachffa, Lindl. ; n. 3703, 
cuapidaUiy Don (apiculata, mihi) ; n. 3704, eriostachya. Wall. ; n. 3705, 
pyrina. Wall.; n. 3706, glabre^cenB, Lindl. {* macroearpa, mihi); n. 
3707, tetroMperma, Eoxb. ; n. 3708, urophyUa, Lindl. ; and n. 3709, 
babylomcay Linn. Among additions in the catalogae are n. 9102, S, 
calopkyUa, Wall.; n. 9103, detuoy Wall., and three unnamed numbers 
(9104, 5, and 6), all of which are doubtful to me, as the specimens 
have no fructification. When I was in London Mr. Kippist gave me 
opportunities to study the above Willows, in the East India Company's 
Herbarium presented to the Linnean Society. Specimens of many of 
them are also preserved in the Banksian Herbarium ; so that my de- 
scriptions are founded often on the examination of numerous specimens. 
Through the great Uberality of Dr. Klotzsch, 1 received from Prince 
Waldemar of Prussia's herbarium, three species, provisionally deter- 
mined by the Doctor, which had been gathered in the Himalayas by 
the late' Dr. Hoffmeister; namely, 8, kmalensia (denticulata, *kima- 
leneiSy mihi), rotundi/olia, Royle (fiabellarie, mihi), and Roylei (haetata, 
Linn.). But it was at Paris where I obtained the greatest accession of 
of novelties from the rich collections of Perrottet, and especially of V. 
Jacquemont, made during his extensive travels in the East Indies, in 
1829-31. Some of these had already been determined by Jacquemont 
in his travelling notes preserved in the library ; but most of his names, 
as also the Wallichian, had been applied already to other well-known 
species, and required to have others substituted. Finally, through 
Prof. Liebmann's great kindness, I have had an opportunity to look 
over Homeman's exotic Willows, and thereby to become better in- 
structed respecting some doubtful forms. After having thus become 
acquainted, in the three richest museums, with Wallich's, Lindley's, 
Jaoquemont's and Klotzsch's opinions respecting the South-Asiatic spe- 
cies of the genus, and having reduced their determination to uniformity 
among themselves and with those before known, I am now able to offer 
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with certainty the following descriptions of twenty-fiye species, of each 
of which I have examined more or less numerous specimens. Of three 
species, published by Don and Fries, I have added the descriptions by 
these authors, as I have not myself seen specimens of them, nor been able 
to reduce them to any heretofore known sorts ; and finally I have added 
the three above-mentioned additional species of WaUich's catalogue, as 
undeterminable and doubtful. This number, however large it may ap- 
pear for a southern and tropical countiy, will no doubt be considerably 
augmented when Dr. J. Hooker publishes his collections made in the 
Himalayas ; they will prove more effectually than the following enume- 
ration, that the Willow has a wide extension unusual for woody plants ; 
that the species are distributed over mountainous tracts in a manner 
corresponding to climatic conditions, where they appear, if not under 
the same, yet under somewhat analogous forms. For it appears, on exa- 
mining the known East Indian Willows, that two of our alpine species, 
S. arbtuctda and reiuaa^ are quite analogous with S.fiabeUaru and lAnd- 
leyana, which grow high on the Himalayas, where they occur either in 
a luxuriant or crippled form, as is the case with ours. On the northern 
highlands of Nipal species grow which are unequivocally reUted to our 
North of Europe forms : S, apicuUUa (cognate with pentandra), deoH- 
ctdata (with hastata), myricafolia (with repens and siHrica, or vern- 
folia), *macrocarpa (with phylicafolia), julacea and JFaUichiana (with 
Caprea) ; nay, 8, Capreay hastata, daphnoides, and viminalU themselves 
are found there, in no way varying from those in northern countries. 
To the westward, in the neighbourhood of Persia, where forms ap- 
proaching 8. alba, etc., are quite common, India produces ^S^. babylo- 
mca, dealbata, and glaucophylla, manifestly of the group of 8. alba ; 
and 8. babylonica* is not rare here. It is first in the lowlands of tropical 
India, on the banks of the Granges and Berhampooter, that species 
having a tropical type, are found, which, by their similarity in many 
respects, exhibit what may be properly called an East Indian WHlov- 
groupy whose representatives further occur in the Sunda Islands and 
South China; namely, 8. tetrasperma, pyrina, urcphylla, eriosiaekya, 
pnlosHffma, ichnostachya, suaveolens, popultfoUa, calostachya, and nobiUs. 
With the exception of those spedes, which belong to the mountains and 
highlands, and which may be met with also in similar situations of the 
Old World, all the other Indian Willows are quite peculiar to their 
countries ; and if they in some instances, as just mentioned, extend 
♦ Sic in lextu.--JV; W. 
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in an easterly direction, these are bat few in nnmber ; and towards the 
westward thej do not appear to extend at all. The fact is, there is in 
India a distinct gronp of Willows, precisely as the promontory of South 
Africa, the Canaries, Brazil, Mexico, and several other regions, have 
their more or less peculiar forms of this eminently varying genus. This 
group is distinguished by the shining bark of the branches, firmer and 
generally shining leaves with entire margins, lengthened apex, and 
glaucous under surface ; and characteristic are, above all, their long, 
loose, mostly sessile male aments, having the scales arranged in separate 
verticils, very concave and commonly covered with woolly hairs ; en- 
closing 8-10 stamens ; the filaments capillary, villous below, and often 
recurved ; the anthers small, round, and of a golden-yellow colour. 
The form of the female aments, and the size, figure, and covering of 
the capsules, vary considerably ; but the style is mostly wanting, the 
stigma resting on the apex of the capsule in the shape of a cross. 

The East Indian species of Willows, of which the following are the 
descriptions*, may be arranged in this manner : — 



I. Amebina, Ir, 

1. S. apiculata, And. 

2. S. babylonica, Zww. 

3. S. dealbata. And. 

4. S. glauoophylla. And. 

n. Vbteix, Jr. 

5. S. daphnoides, VUl. 

6. S. viminalis, Ztim. 

m. Caprea, Tr. 
* cineraacentes. 

7. S. Caprea, Linn. 

8. S. julacea, And. 

9. S. Wallichiana, ^»J. 

*• virentes. 

10. S. hastata, Lmn. 

11. S. *macrocarpa. And. 

12. S. denticuIati^ And. 

* These are 



*** niffricantes. 

13. S. myriceefolia. And. 

IV. TROPiCiE V. Indicjs. 
* capmld pedkeUaid. 

14. S. tetrasperma, Ros^. 

15. S. pyrina, JTaU. 

16. S. urophylla, LinM. 

17. S. ichnostachya, Wall, 

18. S. colostachya, And. 

19. S. suaveolens. And. 

20. S. nobilis, Fr. 

** capwld seasUi. 

21 . S. eriostachya, JFall. 

22. S. populifolia. And. 

23. S. psUostigma, And, 

V. FBIGIDiE. 

24. S. fiabellaris. And. 

25. S. lindleyana, Wall. 
omitted here. — Ed. 
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Incsrt£. Dubia. 

S. dispenna, Don. S. calophylla, W^all. 

S. japonica, Don. S. densa, JFall. 

S. lenta, Fr. S. P ^aM. 



Remarks on Guago-plants. By Berthold Seemann. 

Among the numerous plants used by the inhabitants of America 
to counteract the effect of the bites of venomous snakes, those called 
Guacos or Huacos occupy a prominent place. Some extraordinary 
stories are related of them, but it remains to be ascertained how 
far they can be depended upon, and travellers will have yet to identify 
the vernacular names of these plants with their respective scientific 
appellations. Dr. M. Golazio, a friend of mine, found the Indians of 
Central America very dexterous in catching the most dangerous snakes. 
They were never bitten by them ; on the contrary, the reptiles seemed 
to fly their presence, and if taken wound in their hands as if touched 
by a hot iron. On asking for an explanation of so remarkable a phe- 
nomenon, the natives informed him that they had ''guaconized" them- 
selves, i. e. taken Guaco, which, if true, would prove the plant to be not 
only an antidote but also a prophylactic. Great misconception ap- 
pears to prevail, and much has been written, about the plant which 
ought to be considered the true Guaco. But the fact is that nearly 
every country has its peculiar Guaco. At first the name was probably 
confined to only one species ; when however in newly discovered re- 
gions the original plant was not found, the appellation was transferred 
to another that happened either to resemble it in appearance or possess 
similar properties. The derivation of the word " Guaco" could doubtless 
throw some light upon the subject; unfortunately it is unknown. 
Some spell it Guaco, others Huaco, and in Peru, Ecuador, and the 
Isthmus of Panama the same name is applied to the ancient Indian 
tombs ; but whether there is any connection between the name of the 
plant and that of the native burial-places I have no means of deter- 
mining, nor do I know to which of the American languages the word 
belongs. It sounds most like a corruption of a Quichua one, and if 
this should prove to be the case, those who spell it " Huaco" would 
be the most correct. 
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The Goaoo plants are referred by most authors to an AristolocMa^ a 
Mikama, and some unknown Ocmoolvulaeea, In the interior of Ecuador 
the inhabitants showed to me pieces of wood bearing the name of Guaco, 
and said to have come from the coast. They were extremely bitter, but 
their structure and size differed entirely from any of those to which I 
have alluded. The GKiaco of Nueva Granada is the Mikania OuacOy 
Humb. et Bonpl. (Plantes Equinoxiales, tab. 106), the variegated leaves 
of which render it a conspicuous object in a forest, and make it a matter 
of surprise that it is not more frequently met with in our gardens now 
that plants with similar foliage are so much in fashion. 

In Mexico several plants are called Guaco or Huaoo, and Dr. Pablo 
de la Llave seems to have been eagerly collecting materials for a general 
article on them. Among his posthumous papers is one on this sub- 
ject, which apparently is unfinished, and would have been much better 
left unpublished ; but as it has already appeared in a Mexican pe- 
riodical, I shall make the foUowing extracts from it:— "I have re- 
ceived from Cordoba," says the Mexican naturalist, '* four plants, all 
of which, though specifically distinct, bear the name of Huaoo ; and 
moreover I possess six creepers from other parts, to which the same 
appellation is given. One of the latter is an Aristolochia, and I want 
to direct particular attention to the circumstance that it is a very dis- 
tant part of South America whence it came, and where it is known by 
name of Huaco, and as a plant counteracting the venom of snakes, 
and that here in Mexico the same appellation is given to creepers 
which possess the same properties, — a remarkable coincidence, from 
which it would appear that a far more active exchange of ideas has 
been carried on between the untutored many than among the learned 
few*. 

" The Cordoba plants belong to the genus Mikania^ but I find none 
of them described in Sprengel's ' Systema Yegetabilium,' though they 
approach closely to several species enumerated in that work, and I 
tfaerefbre subjoin the following diagnosis of them : — 

" I. Mikania cobiagea. La Llave, 
" Caulis volubilis, striatas, foliorum insertionis puncto-annulatus ; pe- 

* Tlie author, in order stiU further to prove this " comercio activo en la materia 
de eonocimiento/' quotes several instances where, in difierent countries, the same 
oamfa are given to similar animals. — JS. S, 
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tiolus stiiatus, basi in cylindnim auctus et incrassatus, tertiam folii 
partem longitudine sequans. Folia 6~8-pollicaria, altema, elliptica, 
coriacea, cordata, breviter acuminata, integemma, glabra, ludda, 
utrinque nervis tribus prominentibus canaliculatis aut striatis, de 
medio ad basin nonnil angustata, lobis cordatis brevibus rotun- 
datis approximatis. Vulgo dicitur, *Huaco.' — ^La Uare in *E1 
Mosaico Mexicano/ tom. ii. p. 299. 

*' Grows on the banks of the Bio Blanco, Hacienda of Guadalupe, 
two leagues south of Cordoba. 

" Having received of this species only imperfect specimens, without 
any flowers, and finding that it had alternate leaves, I began to doubt 
whether it actually belonged to Mikania ; but in submitting it to M. 
Manuel Bustamenta, Professor of Botany of our Museum (Mexico), 
that gentleman assured me that the leaves very much resembled those 
of the living Huaco plant in the National Garden, brought thither 
from Chiapas. Another circumstance which induced me to consider it 
a Mikania, was that on chewing for some time a piece of the leaves a 
pungent sensation is perceived, followed by a bitter taste, which im- 
mediately attacks the salivary glands. 

'' II. Mikania repanda, La Have, 

" Folia S-poUicaria, opposita, longe petiolata, ovato-cordata, margine 
versus apicem integro, versus basin repando, utrinque scabra, nervis 
quinque striatis et prominentibus, lobis baseos magnis et rotundatis. 
Vulgo appellatur, ' Huaco macho.' — La Llave, 1. c. p. 299. 
*' Very abundant about Cordoba. My specimens were obtained on 

the farm of Corral y San Antonio. 

" III. Mikania angulata, La Llave. 

" FoUa opposita, longe petiolata, 5-nervia, nervis canaliculatis, ovato- 
cordata, obtusiuscula, versus apicem Integra, versus basin lobis pro- 
funde cordatis dentato-angulatis, supra scabra, subtus villoso-sub- 
tomentosa. Nomen vemacul. * Huaco hembra.' — La Llave, 1. c. 
p. 299. 

" Very abundant about Cordoba. 

" The two latter species, Nos. 2 and 3, were in flower, and are un- 
doubtedly true Mikania^. The difierence however between them is 
very slight. The margin of M. r^anda irom being entire gradually 
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becomes augulated, and even here and there leaves occur which exhibit 
small teeth. 

" IV. MiKANiA Tlauxcotan, La Uave. 

^^ Folia oblonga, cordato-hastata, integra, glabra, nervis qiiinque striatis, 
lobis cordatis magnis divaricatis. Vulgo dicitur, 'Huaco.* — La 
Have, 1. c. p. 299. 

" This fomth species, of which I have only seen imperfect speci- 
mens without flower, is found at Tlalixcoyan, in the canton of Vera 
Cruz. On chewing its leaves a slight pungency is perceived, which is 
succeeded by an aromatic tingling bitter (un amargo aromatioo y 
espirituoso), and leaves the taste of cloves."* 



The Bice-Papeb Plant. 

In our last notice of the Rice-Paper Plantf , we announced the wel- 
come intelligence of the arrival at the Boyal Gardens, from Hongkong, 
of two living specimens (see Vol. lY. p. 347) through the exertions of 
the Messrs. Bowrings, father and son. These continue in a flourishing 
condition. The next mail from China brought us an interesting Report, 
printed in the " China Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society's Trans- 
actions," from the pen of J. C. Bowring, Esq., " On the Bice-Paper 
Plant and its uses." At a previous meeting of the Society, Mr. Bow- 
ling had the high gratification of exhibiting a living specimen of the 
plant ; and having since then, he observes, " obtained through Mr. Sin- 
dair, the interpreter to the Fuh-chow consulate, some interesting in- 
formation on the subject of it, I now beg to lay the same before the 
Society." 
After alluding to the application that was made by us, he continues : 
** Within a few weeks from the receipt of this letter, the kind exer- 
tions of the late Mr. G. G. Sullivan, H.B.M. Consul at Amoy, suc- 

* We quite agree with Mr. Seemann that such miserable characters of plants 
profiessiDg to be of medical interest, " had better have been left mipnblished." — Ed. 

t Mr. Qeorge Bennett has recently written to me from Australia, and referred me 
to a figure of 3ie Bice-Paper Plant which he has published in the second Yolume of 
' Wanderings in New South Wales/ and of which I was not before aware. It is indeed 
an accurate representation of the true plant, finom a drawing then in the possession 
of Mr. Bode at Canton, and is clearly identical with the drawing I have mentioned 
at our vol. ii. p. 29. Mr. Bennett's is the first published figure of the plant.— £d. 
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ceeded in procurmg for me, from the island of Formosa, six live speci- 
mens of this remarkable plant, four of which have been transmitted to 
England by the Overland route, two being retained here to give them 
a chance of flowering and fruiting in a genial climate. Since their re- 
ceipt the latter have increased considerably in size, and are now in a 
very flourishing state. 

'' The Tung-tsaou*, or Bioe-Paper plant, grows abundantly in nume- 
rous parts of the island of Formosa. The names of the places yrhere it 
is chiefly cultivated to advantage are, Ke-lung-shan (within the Tau- 
shwuy Sub-prefecture) and the three districts named Fung-shan, Kea-e, 
and Chang-hwa, all within 200 miles of the Chief-prefecture city, Tai- 
wan-foo, the capital of the Island, the furthest being Ke-lung-shan, at 
about 600 le from Tai-wan-foo. The extent of Ke-lung-shan, which is 
the largest of the Tung-tsaou plantations, is computed at 400 le in cir- 
cumference ; of this area nearly the whole is devoted to the rearing of 
the plant. The Tung-tsaou is said not to grow from seed, but to throw 
up shoots like the Bamboo from its roots. 

" It forms a main source of revenue to the population engaged in its 
cultivation, and the inhabitants depend chiefly upon it for their main- 
tenance. Lots of land are apportioned off to each, and every grower 
cultivates his own patch ; the cultivation is under no monopoly restric- 
tions, and Government seldom interferes. 

" The plant is reported to be of a delicate nature, as suffering from a 
cold or damp air and withering in a bleak wind : a warm mild tempera- 
ture appears to be a chief condition of its thriving. It is said not to 
attain a greater height than six Chinese chih, the average being from 
four or five chih ; but considering the size of some of the specimens of 
pith received by me, which can scarcely be supposed to be produced by 
a plant of so small a size, this statement is probably incorrect The 
young shoots appear above ground early in spring, and when a few 
inches high are carefully separated from the parent roots and trans- 
planted into pots, in which they remain until about a foot high, when 
they are removed to land prepared for them. They are now carefully 
inspected every day that they may be kept free from insects, and are 
recommended to be protected from the sun by an awning until two or 

* The Chiiieae name of the plant and the names of the pUces where it is cultiva- 
ted are in the original farther given in the Chinese character, which we cannot here 
furnish, and which, if we conl{ would not be intelligible to our readers. — Ed. 
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three feet h^h. They are planted equidistant and in rows, and not 
unfrequentiy on the sides of the hills. 

" When the plants hare attained their full growth, which is said to 
be in the tenth month, they are cut down, the twigs and leaves removed, 
and the stems left to soak for some days in running water, to loosen 
the bark and wood, and facilitate the removal of the pith. This last, 
after being deaned and made into a cylindrical shape, is cat into con- 
venient lengths, and is now ready for the hand of the paper-cutter, who 
performs his part as follows: — ^Taking a sharp broad-bladed knife, 
of which that now exhibited has been sent as a specimen, he makes a 
slight longitudinal incision in the cylinder of pith, which is then turned 
round gently and regularly on the edge of the knife, until the whole 
available material is planed off in thin even slices. Much care and 
dexterity are reqmsite to produce sheets of even thickness : if the opera- ^ 
tion is performed too hastily and the motion of the hand not properly 
regulated, the sheets will not take the required curl, and will come off 
in wrinkled masses. If, on the other hand, the paring is done too slowly, 
the paper is liable to oome out of uneven thickness. This is the blun- 
der which the Fuh-chow artisans are too apt to commit, and they are 
far behind the Formosa cutters, whose skill is truly admirable ; one or 
two workmen at Amoy have however done wonders in this line, and 
deserve considerable praise. 

" The skill of the workmen, and the appearance of the material, are 
well ilhistrated by the accompanying specimens*. No. 1 contains 
cylinders of the pith after the cleaning is finished and before the cut- 
ting of the paper commences. No. 3 shows what remains of the ori- 
ginal cylinder after the whole of the available substance has been planed 
off, and the extreme tenuity of the specimens is evidence of the skill 
and nicety of the operation. Nos. 4 and 5 are small-sized sheets, cut, 
the former in Formosa, and the latter (which are dyed) at Fuh-chow. 
No. 6, sheets of full size. No. 2 contains a quantity of the spare 
shavings or cuttings which remain after the sheets are reduced to a 
regular form, and are sold as stuffing for pillows. 

" The sheets of the smaller sizes are bought up by the flower manu- 
facturers, dyed, and made into artificial flowers, for which an immense 

* Tlisiiks to Mr. Bowring and other friends in Hongkong, onr Mnsenm of 
Eeonomic Botany now contains a very full collection of the several states of the 
Biee-papcr, and the implements employed in its preparation. — Bd. 

VOL. ▼. M 
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demand exists for headgear. The large sheets are prepared chiefly 
for the Canton and Tien-tsin markets, and are consumed by the water- 
colour painters; their cost is about 40 cash each. The small-sized 
(about three inches square) are made up in bundles of 100 each, and 
sold at Euh-chow at about 45 and at Amoy at 35 cash per bundle. 
This extraordinary cheapness is evidence of the abundance of the plant 
in its place of growth, and more especially of the cheapness of labour. 
That a hundred sheets of this material, certainly one of the most de- 
licate and beautiful substances with which we are acquainted, should 
be procurable for the trifling sum of lid, or lid., is truly astonish- 
ing ; and when once the attention of foreigners is directed to it, it will 
doubtless be in considerable request among workers in artificial flowers 
in Europe and America, being admii'ably adapted to their wants. 

** The comparatively high cost of the large sheets proves that the 
pith does not in general attain a great diameter, and the dimensions 
as shown in the lithographs (copied from Chinese drawings, and 
given at our Vol. II., Tabs. VIII. and IX.) must be looked upon as quite 
imaginary*. I have selected, from a large quantity sent me, some of 
the longest and thickest specimens, for the inspection of membersf . 

" The small remains of the cylinders of pith after the cutting of the 
sheets, are sold to the apothecaries' shops, and the decoction is said to 
be used as a diuretic ; the price is mentioned as 10 cash per oz. The 
shavings are sold at 8 cash per oz. 

"The trade has of late acquired considerable extension in many 
parts of the Empire. The Canton and Fuh-keen provinces are the 
chief consumers ; the town of Fuh-chow alone is supposed to take off 
an annual supply to the value of not less than thirty thousand dollars, 
for consumption in the city and its immediate neighbourhood. The 
Eice-paper trade used formerly to be solely in the hands of Amoy and 
Chin-chew merchants settled at Amoy, from whence other departments 
were supplied j but since the latter end of the reign of Taou-kwang, 
vessels from Formosa have brought the article direct to Fuh-chow, 
where there are now two Hongs for its sale, but owned by Chin-chew 
or Amoy men. 

* Mr. Bowring says in another place, that these drawings serve to show the 
extreme nnfaithfidness of the Chinese artist, who would seem to have drawn largely 
on his imagination, and who prohahly never saw the plant he professed to porbraj. 

t The largest of these specimens measures twenty-six inches in length, and the 
thickest is rather more than six mches in girth. 
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'' An attempt was made many years ago to introduce the plant into 
Fuh-chow, live specimens being brought over from Formosa, and 
planted and tended in the same manner as in their native country. 
They appeared to thrive for a time, but soon drooped and withered, 
and the experiment failed. 

" The foregoing account, commencing with the words, ' The Tung- 
tsaou or Bice-paper plant,' (p. 80) is chiefly drawn up from a notice 
communicated by Mr. Sinclau:; and its meagreness and defectiveness 
are not to be wondered at when, as Mr. Sinclair observes, it is so difficult 
to obtain accurate information from a people who in most cases know 
only the substances produced and their peculiar uses, without possess- 
ing the slightest knowledge of, or taking any interest in, the sources of 
production. The account of the cultivation of the plant, which in the 
original notice is much more diffuse than as given above, must be 
received with special caution*; and until we obtain a free communi- 
cation with Formosa, we cannot perhaps expect to acquire much cer- 
tain knowledge on this head. 

'' The idle stories which have been occasionally circulated regarding 
the danger attending the search after the plant in the Formosan forests, 
and the mode of barter between the natives of that island and the 
Chinese, are fully disproved by the cheapness and abundance of the 
supply, which we can only suppose to be kept up by regular and 
extensive cultivation. 

"It is not a little strange that to the same family to which the 
Tung-tsaou belongs, viz. the AraliaceeB^ or Ivyworts, another interesting 
and to this oountiy most valuable plant is referable, — the Ginseng, 
which, although its root is so well known in commerce, and the plant 
itself has received a name {Panax Gintengy Meyer), is also quite un- 
known to botanists. The plant which produces the Ginseng of America 
(Panax qumqurfoltum) is distinct from the Chinese or Tartar species." 

HoNOKONO, October 2, 1852. 

One more little circumstance connected with the Bice-Paper is this 
moment (while I am writing) communicated to me by Dr. Bowring, 

* The statement of the plant not growing from seed, hut throwing np shoots 
Hke the Bamboo from its roots, we shomd thiiik very improbable in the case of plants 
of this kind. The process of sowing the seed (as we have remarked in onr Vol. II.) 
is represented by another Chinaman, — one with as mnch knowledge of the fact as 
the other.^En. 
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while Acting-Gk)vernor of Hongkong, in the absence of Sir George 
Bonham. " It is a curious fact," he says, " that Lin, the author of the 
Opium war, and undoubtedly the most remarkable of modem public 
characters in China, was, when a youth, a manufacturer of artificial 
flowers from this Rice-paper material. I will send you the volume 
of the China branch of the Asiatic Society's Transactions, where you 
may (if you have time) honour some of my lucubrations with a mo- 
ment's attention." — Fortunate it is for literature and science when such 
enlightened men as the Messrs. Bowring are placed in official situa- 
tions in our distant Colonies. 



The BsGONiiE of Mexico and Cent&al America. By Professor 
F. Liebmann. Communicated to the Association of Natural His- 
tory at Copenhagen, April 14th, 1852. Translated by Dr. Wal- 
LicH, V.P. Boyal and Linn. Soc. 

Although nearly 160 species of Begonia are described, and many at- 
tempts have been made to discover characters by which the genus 
might be subdivided into others, they have hitherto been fruitless ; such 
being the sharply marked character of the genus, notwithstanding the 
habitual differences observable among the species, that a division of it 
of it would appear unnatural. Lindley has, it is true, tried to separate 
those with the outer and inner series of the perigonium differently 
coloured, under the name of Eupetalum ; but botanists seem not to have ' 
approved of the attempt. Gbiudichaud, in the ' Voyage de la Bonite,' 
established the genus Me&era^ differing by wingless, six-ribbed capsules ; 
but it is too little known as yet to decide with confidence on its stability. 
It must be recollected that wingless BegonuB have been described before 
now, without detaching them from the genus ; f. i. B. apiera, Blume. 

It is this uniformity in its general character, no doubt, which has 
caused the systematic place of Begonia to be so uncertain ; for as yet 
it connects itself naturally with no other known family. Old botanists 
placed it near Polygonea; more recent ones, among CucurbUaeea; 
neither location being appropriate ; and it will certainly depend on the 
discovery of new good genera of this family, whether or not its real 
affinity to any other is to be developed. 
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The genus is spread both over the Old and New World, belonging 
with few exceptions only to the hot zone. The East Indies and Sunda 
Islands, especially Java, are its head-quarters in the Old World ; only 
few species have been found in China and Japan, at Madagascar or the 
Cape. But all these form scarcely one-third of the number already 
known from America ; and this preponderance will be augmented by a 
considerable increase of new forms contained in the present memoir. 
The 108 hitherto described American species extend from Brazil to the 
northern tropic, beyond which, as far as is known, none occurs. They 
are much more numerous in South America than in the tropical part of 
North America. Of 81 species of South American Begonias^ as many 
as 57 belong to Brazil, forming as it were the centrum of the genus in 
South America. The other centrum is in North America, in Mexico, 
from whence 14 species have been made known ; a number increased 
to 30 by those which I have discovered. 

Generally the species have a very limited geographical extension, 
which no doubt may be accounted for by the nature of their localities ; 
they being found in shady moist places, in the humid rich soil of pri- 
meval forests, in the depths of the Barrancas, and in the clefts of rocks ; 
from all which places that great agency in the dispersion of plants, the 
wind, is excluded. I have only met with one species, B, peUata^ Otto 
et Dietrich, growing on the dry and sunny trachyte-rocks in Mexico, 
but this plant, too, has only a limited extension. Hence it may be 
easily explained, why certain Begonias escape the travelling botanist's 
notice, and necessarily must do so, unless he visits the precise spots 
where they have been found before. 

The following are the names of those who have contributed to our 
knowledge of Mexican and Central American Begonias, 

In Francisco Hernandez's 'Nova plantarum regni Mexicani His- 
toria,' a Begonia is delineated under the name of Totoncaxoxo coyollin, 
but the woodcut, like most of the others in the work, is so clumsy, 
and the description so imperfect, that no one has ventured to name the 
plant, which must accordingly be passed over as not to be determined. 

Humboldt and Bonpland found two species in Western Mexico, 
B. gracilis and popultfolia, H.B.K. But a far more considerable ad- 
dition is due to the exertions of Schiede and Deppe, who partly for- 
warded dried specimens from Mexico, which were described by Schlech- 
tendal and Chamisso, and partly seeds, which were raised in the Berlin 
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Botanic Garden, and published by Link and Otto. The species dis- 
covered by Schiede and Deppe are : B. nelumbitfolia and heraclei/olia, 
Cham, et Schl. ; Martiana, monoptera, bulbiUifera, and ineamata^ link 
et Otto. Two species more, raised at the Berlin Garden from Mexican 
seeds, have been described, namely B. peUata, Otto et Dietr., and 
punctata, Klotzsch. The following have been raised and described in 
English gardens, without the discoverers or localities being indicated : 
B, Barkeri, Knowles et Westoott in Flor. Cab., lon^pes, Hook. Bot. 
Mag., and incana, Lindl. Bot. Keg. And finally B, reptans from 
Mexico has been described by Bentham in 'Plantae Hartwegianse.' 
These fourteen species comprise all Mexican Begonias hitherto known. 
As yet we are acquainted with only three species from Guatemala : B. 
cramcaulis, Lindl., Lindleyana, Walpers, and setvlosa, BertoL, which 
last species is exceedingly imperfectly described. None is known from 
Nicaragua or Costa Eica. In the ' Yoyage of the Sulphur,' Bentham 
has published B. filipes from Panama. To these must now be added my 
harvest gathered in Mexico, by which its Begonia become more than 
doubled, being raised from fourteen to thirty species. We are indebted 
moreover to M. Oersted for not less than ten new kinds from, Nicaragua 
and Costa Eica, whence none had before been known. 

(The systematic enumeration of the species which now follows is 
omitted, as it will be taken up in the works of De CandoUe and 
Walpers.— Ed.) 
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Note» on Botany in Italy. (From the ' Bonplandia.') 

Morenoe, Jannary 16, 1858. 
Professor Bertoloni*s 'Flora Italica' continues progressing very slowly, 
as is usual with botanical works on a large scale. The last number 
published, the fourth of volume eight, comprises the description of the 
species belonging to the genera Sonckus {Sonchus, Mulgedium, Picri- 
dium, and ZoUikoferia of modem botanists), Lactuca, Chondrilla, Pka- 
nopu8, Prenanthes, Leontodon {Taraxacum, Auct.), Apargia (the genus 
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the same as Willdenow's), Thrinciay Kalbfiuma^ Hieracium (in iU 
widest sense), and part of Barkhauna, 

Professor Joseph Bertoloni has brought oat a second dissertation on 
the plants of the coast of Mozambique which were sent to him by Cava- 
liere Fomasini ; in this publication 23 species are treated of, 7 of which 
are described as new. 

Professor Parlatore published, in the beginning of last summer, the 
first part of the second volume of his ' Flora Italiana.' It contains 
the description of 161 species, divided between 14 genera, belonging 
to the Natural Order C^peracea ; amoYigst them is the Oifperw Syriacus, 
a plant formerly thought to be the Papyrus of the ancients, from which 
the author has distinguished it in a memoir presented to the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris in its sitting of January 19th, 1852. Botanists 
will further notice the rejection, not only of the many genera proposed 
by modem authors and especially by Nees, but also of Chatotpora and 
UolqpUy which are nnited with SchoBum and Scirpus ; the reasons for it 
are given in several interesting remarks on the value of the characters 
presented by this order of plants. Compared with the preceding 
volume of this important work, the one before me will be found to con- 
tain a much nicer choice of Italian names of plants, great accuracy in 
the limits assigned to their geographical distribution, and several other 
improvements. 

A short time before the publication of the above-mentioned work, 
were issued three numbers of the ' Giornale Botanico Italiano,' edited 
by Professor Parlatore, completing the second volume. This periodical 
made its appearance in 1844, but owing to various causes it has had a 
precarious existence. The editor intended continuing it on a new plan, 
which would have ensured both regularity in its publication, and 
greater utility for botanical pursuits in Italy ; he accordingly had an 
advertisement and prospectus distributed among the subscribers ; but 
as, unfortunately for science, the number of those who subscribed to this 
new series was too limited to cover the expenses of publication, all 
idea of continuing the periodical has been abandoned. 

Professor Meneghini has published the second volume of his ' Lezioni 
orali di Geografia Fisica,' in which are to be found several chapters 
consecrated to the geographical distribution of plants. 

The Accadeniia dei Georgofili, of Florence, in its sitting of the 5th 
September last, beard a memoir of the Countess Fiorini of Rome, con- 
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cerning the NoUocs and OoUemaa ; the object of which was to proTe the 
identity of structure in both these plants, and that the former, far from 
constituting a distinct genus of Alga^ are nothing but species of CoUema 
in a state of imperfect development. The Countess has since that 
time been continuing her observations, and will no doubt publish them 
when they are completed. 

On the same occasion Professor Amid read a paper on the disease 
of the vine, refuting the opinion of B^renger, who in an article pub- 
lished in the journal, ' II Coltivatore,' asserted that the fungus so de- 
structive to the grapes was nothilig but an Erynphe. At the same time 
Professor Amici exhibited several very fine wax-preparations, repre- 
senting the fungus highly magnified ; they had been executed at the 
Museum of Florence by order of the director, Gavaliere Antinori, and 
are now deposited there. Many have been the memoirs, both agricul- 
tural and botanical, published in Italy on the disease of the vine during 
the last two years, the subject being one of the greatest interest to the 
country, affecting as it does one of its principal products ; it is to be 
regretted however that so many labours have ended in no satisfactory 
result, neither have agriculturists found a remedy for the evil« nor bo- 
tanists made us thoroughly acquainted with the cause of it. Amongst 
the most recent publications on the subject, must be mentioned one of 
M. Gasparrini of Naples, in which he maintains the identity of Oidium 
Tuckeri with many other fungi thought to belong to distinct genera, 
such as FenicUlum, AUemaria^ Cladosporium, Fumoffo, Triehoikecmm, etc. 

M. Gasparrini has also produced lately some interesting memoirs 
on different botanical subjects. For instance, observations on the 
structure of the bud and fruit in Opuntia^ in which he proves the so- 
named adherent cahfx to be of the same nature as the stem, a view sup- 
porting the theory on adherent ovaries developed by Schleiden many 
years ago, and recently brought forward again by M. Germain in his 
' Guide du Botaniste.' Another memoir of M. Gasparrini's treats of the 
tubercles found on the roots of a great many Leffuminoia, and thought 
by some to be distinct organs or even species of Fungi, and which ac- 
cording to him are only a peculiar deformation of the roots. 

All the memoirs of M. Gasparrini are to be found in the Transac- 
tions of the Academy of Sciences of Naples. The same collection con- 
tains a dissertation of Professor Tenore on the Baccar or Bacckaris of 
the ancients, the conclusion of which is that he thinks the plant bo 
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named by Dioeoorides to be the Inula odara, by Vii^ tbe Asanm Eu- 
ropaumj and by Pliny tbe Valeriana saUunca. 

An interesting plant has been disooyered by Mr. Panizzi on the cal- 
careous rocks in western ligaria ; it is a new species of Moshringia {M. 
fruUtcem)^ rematiable for the excessive quantity of oxalate of lime it 
contains. An account of it has been published by the discoverer. 

Tbe only catalogue of seeds that has reached us is the one from the 
botanical garden of Turin. At the end of it Professor Moris describes 
a new species of Dianihua from Sardinia, under the name of 2>. cyatko- 
pkoru9. 

Several foreign botanists have towards the dose of last year paid a 
visit to Italy ; thus we have had the pleasure of seeing successively 
Messrs. Schmidt of Munich, Heufler, Planchon, Ch. Martins, and Webb. 

Before concluding, I must mention a fact of great importance to 
industry in Tuscany, and one which may be productive of benefit to 
botany, — I mean the Horticultural Exhibition that took place in Florence 
in September last. It is the more deserving of mention, as it is the first 
to my knowledge that has ever taken place in Tuscany ; it created 
much interest among us ; many gardens, both private and public, contri- 
buted to it, especially the botanical garden of the Museum of Florence ; 
a concourse took place, reports were read — ^which will soon be published 
— and prizes were distributed : in short, everything went off so well that 
those who projected this first exhibition entertain hopes of being able 
to form a Horticultural Society. 



Note on the various Feffetable Subttances used in India for the purpose 
ofproducMg Intoxication; communicated by Dn, Alexander Gibson, 
Superintendant of the Hon. East India Company's Botanic Oarden, 
Bombay. 

Adverting to the fact that many notices of Indian and other foreign 
products are scattered through books of science, or shut up in reports 
having an interest only local, it occurs to me that it might be of some 
use to combine in one short notice a few remarks on the various vege- 
table substances which are used throughout the East for purposes of 
intoxication. 

VOL. V. N 
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The extensive use of Opium and Bice Arrack among the Chinese 
and Malays is too well known to require notice here ; also that the 
Burmese and Mughs are extensive consumers of spirits is a fact equally 
well known. On this side the Granges the use of alcohol made from 
Eice-sugar, Palm-juice in its various states, from the flower of the 
Bassia, from the bark of Acacia Sundra, is, if not equally common, at 
least widely spread. The Rajpoots also, and Kolies of Western India, 
are great Opium-eaters, and the employment of this drug in rearing 
children of the most tender age is universal among all dasses of 
Indian society; and from what can be observed there seems every 
reason to think, not only that the moderate use of the drug is in- 
noxious to children, but positively beneficial, in bringing them through 
the critical periods of dentition. In the more southern parts of Western 
India the spirits used are distilled from Palm-juice, from Sugar in 
its various forms, and less frequently from the cereal grains, whereas 
north of Bombay and throughout Guzerat and Bajpootana the distil- 
lation from the flower of the Bama lattfbUa, Eoxb., is greatly the most 
common. 

This flower is collected in the hot season by Bheels and others, from 
the forests, also from the planted trees, which are most abundant in 
the opener parts of Guzerat and Biywarra. The ripe flowej* has a 
sickly sweet taste, resembling manna. Being very deciduous, it is 
found in large quantities under the trees every morning during the 
season. A single tree will afford from 200 to 400 lbs. of the flowers. 
The seed affords a great quantity of concrete oil, used in the manufac- 
ture of soap. The forest or Bheel population also store great quan- 
tities of the dried flowers as a staple article of food ; and hence, in 
expeditions undertaken for the punishment or subjection of those 
tribes when unruly, their Bassia-trees are threatened to be cut down 
by the invading force, and this threat most commonly ensures the 
submission of the tribes. 

In Guzerat and Bigpootana every village has its spirit-shop for the 
sale of the distilled liquor from the flowers ; in the island of Carai^'a, 
opposite to Bombay, the Government duty on the spirits distilled 
(chiefly from this flower) amounts to at least £60,000 per annum ; I 
rather think that £80,000 is most generally the sum. The Parsis are 
the great distillers and sellers of it in all the country between Surat 
and Bombay, and they usually push their distilleries and shops into the 
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lieart^of the forest which lines the Eastern border and hills of those 
oountries. llie spirit produced from the Bassia is, when carefully dis- 
tilled, much like good Irish whisVy, having a strong smoky and rather 
foetid flavour; this latter disappears with age. The fresh spirit is, 
owing to the quantity of aromatic or empyreumatic oil which it con- 
tains, veiy deleterious, and to the European troops (Her Majesty's 4th 
and 17th Dragoons) stationed in Guzerat some thirty years ago, ap- 
peared to be quite as poisonous as the worst new rum of the West 
Indies has generally proved to our soldiers. It excited immediate 
gastric irritation, and on this supervened the malarious fever so com- 
mon in those oountries. The regimental artificers, musicians, etc., and 
all whose extra means enabled them to obtain a larger supply of this 
liquor, were the first to be cut off; but finally the fever spared few or 
none, and the only effective remedial measure was found to be the 
removal of the European force to the more sterile semi-desert plains at 
Deesa, in the north-west comer of the province. 

To show how little is known even in India regarding the spirituous 
drinks of the country, I may state that the question has ere now been 
gravely entertained by persons high in authority as to the practicability 
of rendering the people compulsorily sober, by cutting down the wild 
Date-trees, — as if these were the only source of alcoholic stimulus. 

I haveb^ore alluded to the Cannahia as affording a stimulating material. 
The use of the plant in its various forms — stalk, juice, and resin — ^is 
very widely diffused, and in many provinces (as in Scinde) a draught 
of the infusion forms a prelude to the daily dinner among the better 
dasses. The stimulus has a champagne-like transience, and is said to 
whet the appetite and improve the digestive powers. I should here 
mention that with East Indians liquor, when taken, is most commonly 
taken before food, and not after eating, as with us. 

The continued use of the Oannabia, as practised by many at all 
poiods of the day, speedily breaks down the system; the lungs, 
generative power, etc., all yielding to its influence. 

The use of Ntuf vomica is confined to desperate debauchees, by 
whom it is had recourse to as a braoer-up of decayed corporeal fa- 
culties. It is taken to the extent of even two seeds per diem, these 
being sofleoed and afterwards fried in ghee or butter. 
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Victoria Begia, 

We have long ago recorded the successful introduction of the Vido- 
ria regia to Trinidad, and we now learn, from a little brochure printed 
and circulated bj the Hon. Edward Chitty, of Kingston, Jamaica, that 
that gentleman has had the gratification of rearing the plant from seed 
and flowering it in his own garden. A very full account is given of the 
mode of treating the plant, and of the progress of development ; and 
the author is at some pains to combat a statement made in Chambers's 
Edinburgh Journal, vol. xiv., viz. " that it is well known to cultivators 
of the Victoria in this country (Great Britain) that it will not succeed 
in an atmosphere within the influence of the sea-breeze." — We confess 
ourselves sceptical as to the fact of any experiments having been made 
with it in England " within the influence of the sea-breeze." Be that 
as it may, Mr. Chitty finds the sea-breeze to have no ii^urious effect in 
his garden, which is certainly within its influence. That gentleman 
has only seen the accounts of this queen of aquatics published in the 
' Botanical Magazine ' (before the plant had flowered anywhere in cul- 
tivation), and in Chambers's Journal : so that he has dwelt more on 
the vegetation and growth of it than he would probably have done, had 
he seen the statements given by Paxton in the ' Gardeners' Chronide,' 
etc., and by ourselves in the description from the limng plants-. His ob- 
servations on the '' spontaneous motion of the flower and flower-dtalk," 
first detected by Paxton, are worthy of notice. On the 8th of Septem- 
ber, at 6 A.M., he found the apex of the flower as it was the previous 
evening, pointing to the north-west. As it rose more above the 
water, it was seen gradually at the same time to wheel round by the 
west and south, and north to west again ; the peduncle, be it ob- 
served, was several inches longer than was necessaiy to elevate the 
flower to the surface of the water. It had now a spiral twist. On the 
same day, at half-past 8 p.m., the flower was pointing north-west, and 
was resting against the last new leaf, which was to the south of it. 
While inspecting it in that position, it wddenly and quickly wheeled 
round the quarter of a circle, namely from north-west to north-east. 
On the following day, Br. M'Nab also being present, the movement 
was seen again, and it was clearly observed that " the flower rolled 
itself as a ball upon an axis," in this case from north-east to north. A 
second flower, while in bud, pointed due north, and suddenly to the 
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east. On the 14th of September, at 5 a.m., this flower rolled itself to 
the east, and between that hour and twelve at mid-day it was north 
again. ''We conjecture that, as the flower-stalk certainly becomes 
spiral, it is that which twists, and, ^in its contortions, turns and mores 
the flower from place to place. Its motions backwards and forwards may 
be akin to those occasioned upon a violin-string by alternate dryness 
and moisture ; but what is the cause under water we cannot conjecture." 
Mr. Cbitty is, we believe, distinguished in Jamaica by the care and at- 
tention he bestows upon his garden. Alongside the Victoria he cul- 
tivBtes NdumHum Jamaicense, N. 9peeio9um^ and vara, red and white, 
NympJuea an^la, HydroUa^ ViUarda Indiea^ Alitma, Pontederia ; and 
over the tank a Sierculia CarthaginensU casts its broad arms and screens 
&e aquatics from the too powerful rays of the sun. We should 
strongly recommend that seeds of Victoria be thrown into the shallower 
parts of the ponds or lakes which yield the Ndumhium Jamaiceme: it 
oould not foil to fiouiish there. 



Nelumiium Jamaicerue, P. Browne. 

Many persona have expressed their surprise that, common as the 
Victoria reffia is in the Igaripes, or still waters which communicate 
with the livers in eastern tropical America, it should only of late years 
have been discovered in localities which had been long much frequented 
by travellers and even by botanists. We have had occasion to make a 
similar remark respecting the Nelumbium JatMicente of Patrick Browne, 
detected and described by that author nearly a century ago as a native 
of Jamaica : yet it does not appear to have been recognized there again 
sinee, till within these six years, as related in the ' Companion to the 
Botanical Magazine ' for 1848. The same species however, as it has 
sinoe proved, was found plentifiiUy in the southern United States, first 
by Dr. Bartram. We had then supposed that Jamaica was the southern 
limit of this species ; but we have now the pleasure of stating that our 
eioellent correspondent, T. Bland, Esq., in a visit he lately (1852) paid 
to the mainland of South America, discovered the Ndundnum Jamai- 
eaue in fuU flower and in great abundance in the " Ceinyas between 
Santa Martha and Barranquilla, New Grenada." 
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WiLLKOMM, MoBiTZ : Ic(me9 et degcriptionea PlatUarum Novarum cri- 
ticarum et rariorum Europa Ausiro-Occidentalis, precijpue Hiapania. 
Imp. 4to. Fasc. I. Lipsise, 1862. 

The present is the first fasciculus of a work intended to include an 
account, with coloured figures, of the many discoveries that have been 
made of late years in Spain and Portugal, including also however the 
south-west portion of France, Corsica, the Balearic Isles, etc. These 
are undertaken by Br. Moritz Willkomm, Privatdocent in the University 
of Leipsic, himself a distinguished Spanish traveller. The work com- 
mences with the Thtdamyhra, and the group Silenea, and the present 
portion is devoted entirely to the genus Dianthus, and not here brought 
to a conclusion. Nine species are described and figured ; but not one 
is considered new, and to our eyes the specific difiPerences would seem 
veiy questionable of not a small portion of them. The author's distin- 
guishing phrases (at least they stand in the place of such in other 
works, immediately following the specific name, — though written in the 
nominative case) extend in most instances to one-half of these ample 
pages, and are in reality full descriptions. We trust that the future 
numbers may present a greater variety, and plants of more general in- 
terest than are here discussed. That the materials are ample there can 
be no doubt, as may be learned by the following extracts firom the 
prospectus. 

" Since M.Boissier directed the attention of botanists to Spain, by the 
surprising results of his exploration of the provinces of Malaga and 
Granada, which, undertaken in 1837, and embracing only a period of 
five months, gave rise to the celebrated work, entitled * Voyage bota- 
nique dans le Midi de TEspagne,' an immense number of new and per- 
fectly unknown plants have been found, and discoveries made, which 
in Europe seem scarcely possible. Few of the new genera discovered 
in different parts of Spain, particularly in the south-west, since Boissier's 
first journey, have as yet had drawings made of them ; some even have 
been but imperfectly, if at all, described, and are not to be found com- 
plete in any herbarium in Europe. The same may be said of those 
discovered in Portugal, France, and the islands before named. In these 
countries, particularly in the south-west of France and in Corsica, a 
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considerable namber of new plants have been found within the last ten 
years, which have also, for the most part, not yet been delineated, and 
of which (like many of those discovered in Spain) but a few specimens 
exist in the herbarioms of France and Switzerland. The rarity of these 
plants, the difficalty of procuring specimens of them, and the impor- 
tance which many of them possess when phytologically considered, ren- 
der them more worthy of a careful description and representation than 
the plants of any other part of Europe. 

" But not only the plants which have recently been discovered in those 
countries require to be noticed ; there are also a number of those well 
known, partly belonging exclusively to those countries, and partly of 
such as are native within the circuit of the great Mediterranean Basin, 
which have never been published at all, or have been represented in an 
unsatisfactory manner and in works difficult of access, particularly those 
which have been illustrated only by the old Spanish and Portuguese 
Botanists ; as Ortega, Asso, Cavanilles, Boutelou, Clemente, Lagasca, 
Brotero, Ahh6 Pourret, etc. The author is placed in a most favourable 
position to offer exact descriptions and representations after original 
specimens of the greater part of these species, inasmuch as the Direc- 
tors of the Royal Botanical Museum at Madrid, in whose Herbarium 
the greater proportion of the species made known by the older botanists 
are to be found, have announced to him that they will place at his dis- 
posal duplicates of the original specimens. He has therefore resolved 
to publish complete and exact representations and description of such 
new and rare Plants of the South-west of Europe, as have only partially 
appeared or are not known at all, and he requests such Botanists of 
Europe, as may have been engaged in the discovery of Vegetation in 
those Lands, to assist him in the prosecution of his object by tendering 
any materials they may possess. Among those newly-discovered kinds 
which will find a place in the ' loones ' the following may be mentioned. 

"1. Those new kinds which have been discovered by Mr. L^n Dufour 
in Valencia, Aragon, and Navarre ; by M. Durieu de Maisonneuve in 
Austria ; by Mr. Webb in South Spain and Portugal ; by Count Hoff- 
mannaegg and Messrs. Link, Welwitsch, etc., in Portugal. 2. Those 
new kinds which were discovered by M. Boilien (Boissier P) in Spain, 
but which did not appear in his ' Voyage.' 3. Those new kinds dis- 
covered by M. Beuter in New Castile and in the Guadarrama Moun- 
tains in 1841. 4. Those new kinds discovered by the Author (Wil- 
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komm himself) in the years 1844, 1845, 1846, and 1850, in Spain 
and Portugal. 5. Those new kinds found by Dr. Funk in the year 
1848 in South S[)ain, and by M. Bourgeau in 1847, in Catalonia, and 
since 1849 in Murcia and Granada. 6. Those new kinds desciibed 
by Messrs. Boissier and Renter in the year 1849, in South Spain and 
described in the ' Pugillus,' etc. 7. Those new kinds described by 
Messrs. Gr^nier Knd €k)dron in the ' Flore de France,' and found in 
France and Corsica; the new kinds desrribed by M. Jordan in his 
* Observations ' and found in the South of France, as also all those 
which might have been published by M. Moquin-Tandon in his ' Flore 
de la Corse.' 

"All these plants will be drawn by the author after the finest 
and completest specimens, where it is possible in their natural size, in 
quarto or folio. Correct analyses of the buds and fruit of the plants 
represented, where it is necessaiy of the leaves and of the stems, with 
microscopic delineations; also of the more critical plants, those kinds 
will be represented on the same plate which may be, and are, taken for 
the genuine. The plates will be engraved and coloured in the same 
manner as those of Boissier's * Voyage.* The Text, in the Latin lan- 
guage, will contain — 1. An exact description of the plants engraved. 
2. An account of the various similar kinds and the specific differences. 
8. Complete lists of Synonyms and of such representations as may 
already exist, with a critical examination of the latter. 4. An account 
of the geographical distribution. 5. Explications of the analyses. 



Lindley's Folia Orohidacea. 

We are glad to announce the second Part of this valuable work, 
already noticed at page 30 of the present volume. It contains the 
genera Sarcopodium, lindl., 16 species ; SutUpia, Buch-Ham., 1 species ; 
AreroehmB^ Lindl., a new genus of 1 species, detected in Sikkim- 
Himalaya by Dr. J. D. Hooker ; lone^ Lindl., a new genus of 7 species, 
chiefly Himalayan, from the collections of Wallich, Griffith, Thomson; 
and J. D. Hooker ; JSrycina, Lindl., a new Mexican genus of a solitary 
species ; the Oncidium echinatum, H. B. K., and Epidendrum^ of which 
the species (99) of the first five sections are alone included in the |Hre- 
sent Part ; the rest will be given in the third Part. 
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Noiei OH HuMiuiACE^ ; by George Bentham, Eso. 

The ooUections from Tropical America of Spruce and Schombargk, 
having furnished several additional species belonging to the small Order 
of Humiriacea, it became neoessaiy, in describing them, to re-examine 
all the previously known ones of which I had specimens ; and as the 
result has suggested some slight modifications in the characters of some 
of them, I shall add to the following notes a short Synopsis of the whole 
Order as far as at present known. 

The Htmmacea were first established as a separate Order by Martius 
in his ' Nova Grenera et Species* (vol. ii. p. 142), who pointed out their 
general affinity in the first instance with the Styracea (especially Synt" 
ploeoa), and next, though more remotely, with the Meliaeea. Neither 
the discovery of additional species, nor any of the more recent specula- 
tions on the subject, have improved upon the affinities indicated in the 
above-mentioned work. 

The more or less dilated petioles, the form and consistence of the 
leaves, the cymose inflorescence, and the shape of the flowers, give a pe- 
culiar habit to the group, which strikes one at the first glance. On a 
closer examination it is accurately and readily defined by the short cup- 
shaped five-lobed or five-toothed calyx, the narrow, slightly imbricated, 
and veiy deciduous petals, the stamens more or less united at the base, 
the filaments much tapered at the summit, the versatile anthers with a 
thick fleshy connectivum projecting beyond the cells in the form of a 
cone, the cup-shaped disc or scales round the ovary, and the five-celled 
ovaiy with one or two pendulous ovules in each cell and crowned by a 
simple style terminating in a more or less distinctly five-lobed radiating 
stigma. 

The fruit in all cases where it is known is a drupe, of which the pe- 
ricarp is often edible, the endocarp forms a hard bony or woody puta- 
men, divided into as many ceUs as there are seeds developed (for most 
of the ovules are usually abortive), each seed being attached to the top 
or near the top of the cell and completely filling the cavity, the testa is 
thin and brittle, the albumen whitish and almost cartilaginous, the 
embryo axile and linear, with a rather long radicle directed upwards. 

The number of genera, distinguished from each other solely by the 
number of stamens, remains, as established by Martius, confined to 

VOL. V. o 
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three, notwithstanding the recent recognition of Vantanea of Aublet as 
belonging to the group. For Helleria of Martins can by no means be 
distinguished from it, a circumstance very likely to have escaped that 
eminent botanist, since Vantanea^ owing to Aublet's having overlooked 
the enlarged oonnectivum, and to other inaccuracies in his drawing, has 
until lately been referred to very different families. 

These genera may be shortly distinguished by the following cha- 
racters : — 

Vantanea. Stamina numerosa (75 ad 150). Floras majuscuU in 
cymas terminales di^osUi. 

HuMiBiUM. Stamina 20 (5 majora interdum trianthertfera), Flores 
parvi, in cymas laterales v. subterminales disponti, 

Sagoglottis. Stamina 10 (interjectis rarius JUamentia nonnuUis 
anantheria), FloreB parvi in cymas lateralea ditpositi. 

I. Vantanea, Jubl. — UelUria, Mart. 

Petala elongata. Stamina numerosa, basi breviter et irregulariter oon- 
nata. BiscuB annulatus, integer v. breviter dentatus. Otida in lo- 
culis ssepius 2, collateraliter affixa, sed altero a funiculo pendente, in 
loculo superposita. Oyma terminales, corymb9S8e, multiflorse. 
1. V. Guianenais (Aubl. PI. Gui. p. 572. t. 229) ; glaberrima, foliisovatis 
breviter et obtuse acuminatis, calyce truncato minute deutato (de- 
mum fisso), petalis longe linearibus glabris, connectivo loculos vix 
superante. 

On the river Aroura in French Guiana (Aublet), and found by the 
Schomburgks on the river Cutare, or western branch of the Corentyn, 
in British Guiana. My specimen is from a small separate collection 
of Sir Eobert Schomburgk, but I have seen it elsewhere with the 
n. 982. 

Described by Aublet as a tree of 15 to 20 feet, by Schomburgk as 
"attaining the height of 75 feet, with a circumference, one foot from 
the ground, of 5 feet, forming a beautiful appearance with its large 
clusters of red flowers." The leaves are generally about 4 inches long 
and 2 wide, with a very slightly dilated petiole. The calyx, at first 
nearly entire, often splits more or less deeply as the flowering advances. 
The flowers are nearly an inch long ; the connectivum of the anthers is 
very much smaller than in the rest of the Order, and has been over- 
looked by Aublet's artist ; it exists however in the usual conical shape. 
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and slightly protrudes beyond the cells. Schomburgk describes the 
fruit as a drupe, the putamen of which is furrowed like a peach or 
apricot, and is by the Indians cut in half and worn round the neck as 
an ornament. 

2. V. mmar, sp. n. ; glabra, foliis obovatis y. obovato-oblongis obtusis, 
calyce breviter 5-lobo, petalis lineaiibus ovarioque glabris, connec- 
tivo loculos duplo superante. — Folia subsessilia, in specimine suppe- 
tente vix 2 poll, longa. Infiorescmlia V. Guianemis, et flores pa- 
riter glabri sed minores (7-8 lin. longi). CalycU lobi orbiculato- 
truncati, ciliolati. j^nikera parvee, loculis ad dimidium connectivi 
attingentibus. DUeus ut in F, Ouianensi annulatus, integer. Ovula 
in loculis gemina, coUateraliter affixa, altero tamen a funiculo longo 
suspenso, in loculo superposita. 

Gathered by Sir Bobert Schomburgk in his last expedition to 
British Guiana, but not, I believe, generally distributed. It is described 
as a shrub with white flowers slightly tinged with pink. 

3. y. obovaia; foliis obovatis obtusis retusisve, inflorescentia floribusque 
extus pubescentibus, petalis oblongo-linearibus, ovario villoso. — Folia 
breriter petiolata, 2-5-pollicaria, coriacea, nitida. Ojfma deiisse, flori- 
bunds, floribus vix 6 lin. longis. — Helleria obovaia. Mart, in Nov. 
Act. Nat. Cur. vol. xii. p. 40. t. 7. 

Occurs in various collections from the province of Minas Geraes. 
It is Gardner's n. 4452. 

4. y. awUifbUa; foliis ovatis, pedunculis hispidis, petalis tomentosis. — 
Helleria ofxdtfolia, A. de Juss. in St. Uilaire, Fl. Bras. Mer. vol. ii. 
p. 91. 

From the woods near Bomfin in the Minas Novas, province of Minas 
Geraes (A. de St. Hilaire). I have not seen this plant. A. de Jussieu 
says that the flowers of F, obovaia are precisely the same as in this one, 
only with a much shorter and scarcer pubescence. Yet the petals of 
F. avalifoUa are said to be " sesquipoUicem fere longa ; *' can this be a 
misprint for eemipoUicem ? 

The stamens of Fanianea (Helleria) are said to be arranged into Ave 
£ewcicles alternating with the petals. I generally find the five outer 
stamens, alternating with the petals, rather larger than the rest, in all 
Hvminaeea, but otherwise the arrangement into fascicles is so vague as 
to be scarcely perceptible in dried specimens, and has been omitted by 
Martius in his amended character, Nov. Gen. et Sp. vol. ii. p. 147. 
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II. HUMIRIUM, Mart, (a Houmiri, Aubl. mutatum). 
Flores parvi. Filamenta 20, basi oonnata, omnia integra et unianthe- 
rifera, vel 5 majora, petalis altema apice tridentata et trianthcrifera. 
Di8cti8 10-lobus V. 10-partitus, lobis seepius emarginatis bidentatiave. 
Ovula in loculis solitaria v. gemina, superposita, dissepimentis spuriis 
transversis ssepius separata, tyma pedunculatee v. subsessiles, axil- 
lares V. lateraies, rarius terminales. 

f 1. Ftlamentis omnUms integris unianthertferu. — Ovarii loculi nunc 
biavukUi tranwersim teptati, nunc uniovukUi, 

1. H. craasi/olium (Mart. Nov. Gen. et Sp. vol. ii. p. 143. 1. 198); foliis 
amplia obovatis integerrimis crassis ramisque glabris, petiolo alato, 
cymis subterminalibus latis floribundis, petalis dorso pubcralis, ovarii 
loculis biovulatis. — Folia 5-8 poll, longa, 4-5 poll, lat-a, obtoso-emar- 
ginata. Feiala 2 lin. longa 

In the Scrra de Arara Coara, on the river Japnra, in Western Brazil,' 
on the confines of Peru (Martins). A remarkable species from the size 
of its leaves, only known to me from Martius's detailed description and 
figure. 

2. H. Ouianense(BeDi\i, in Lond. Joum. Bot. vol. ii. p. 874); puberolum 
V. glabratum, foliis ovatis obovatisve obtusis, petiolo distincto alato, 
cymis longe pedunculatis, petalis subglabris, antheris barbatis, ovarii 
loculis biovulatis. — H, Surinamense, Miq. Stirp. Sunn. p. 86. t. 24. 
Apparently frequent in British Guiana (Schomburgk, Ist coll. n. 270) 

and Surinam (Hostmann, n. 793, Focke, etc.). Very near to H^flori- 
bundum, but the leaf-stalk is always much longer, the shape of the leaf 
rather different, and there is generally more or less of pubescence about 
the inflorescence and flowers. These, as in H.floribundumy are white 
and about 2 lines long. The fruit is also like that of H.floribundum, 
but rather smaller. 

8. B.floribundum (Mart. Nov. Gen. et Sp. vol. ii. p. 145. 1. 199); gla- 
brum V. parcissime puberulum, foliis obovatis obtusis retusisve in 
petiolum brevissimum angustatis sessilibusve, cymis longe peduncula- 
tis, petalis glabris, antheris barbatis, ovarii loculis biovulatis. — ff, 
parvi/olium, A. Juss. in St. Hil. Fl. Bras. Mend. vol. ii. p. 89. 
Common in Brazil. The larger form, with leaves 2-3 inches long 
and 1-2 wide, has been gathered by Spruce in various places along 
the Amazon and Rio Negro; the smallest, with leaves scarcely one 
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inch long, grows chiefly along the sea-ooast, aod sereral intermediate 
forma occur in Gardner's and other collections. Among numbered spe- 
cimens I would refer to this species n. 1263 of Grardner, 2810 of 
Bhinchet from Brazil, and n. 628, 346, 576 of Sir Bobert Schomburgk 
(corresponding to n. 968, 560, and 845 of his brother Bichard) from 
Guiana; the two hist numbers indicate a variety with narrower and 
more elliptical leaves, rather less coriaceous, yet evidently belonging to 
the same species. 

4. H. montanum (A. Juss. in St. Hil. Fl. Bras. Mer. vol. ii. p. 90) ; 
foliis sessilibus obovatis, inflorescentia folio breviore, pedunculis 
hirtellis, petalis glabris. 

In the district of Minas Geraes, near Itamb^ (A. de St. Hil.). I 
have not seen this species, but it must be very near the common H. 
flonbundmn^ of which it is said to have in eveiy respect the flowers, 
except that they are one-third smaller. 

5. JJ. obovaium (Benth. in Lond. Journ. Bot. vol. ii. p. 373) ; foliis 
subaessilibus obovatis obtusis retusisve subtus ramulis inflorescentia- 
que hirsutis, cymis pedunculatis, petalis extus pubesoentibus, antheris 
glabris, ovarii locutis uniovulatis. 

In British Guiana (Bob. Schomburgk, 2nd ooU. n. 166 and 825, 
Bich. Schomb. n. 135 and 1859). The leaves vary in size almost as 
much as in H, floribundum^ from which this species differs in its hairi- 
ness, in the flowers very much smaller (scarcely above one line long), 
in the stamens only very shortly connate at the base, the ovary globose, 
somewhat depressed, the style short, and the ovules solitary in each 
cell, not two together as I had formerly by mistake described them. 

6. H. euspidalum, sp. n. ; foliis ovatis oblongisve longe cuspidatis 
serratis ramisque glabris, cymis laxis hirtellis, petalis extus hirtis, 
ovarii loculis uniovulatis. — Ramuli graeiles. Folia 3-4 poll, longa, 
1-li polL lata, cuspide semipolUcari, serraturis marginalibus sub- 
callosis, adulta crassa coriaeea, petiolo brevi dilatato. CjfnuB axiDares 
V. laterales, pedunculo compresso fere pollicari floribus quam in csete- 
ris spedebus magis dissitis, pube parca vix nisi ope lentis conspicua. 
Flore9 Ii lin. longi. FUamenia glabra, basi breviter connata, omnia 
Integra. Anthera basi brevissime ciliat». Squama hypogynse 10, 
distinctie, emarginatee. Ooarium depresso-globosum, stylo brevi 



Found near Barra do Bio Negro, along forest streams, by Mr. 
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Spruce, who states it to be a tree of 20 feet, with greeii sweet-scented 
flowers. 

7. H, subcrenaium (Benth in Lond. Journ. Bot. voL ii. p. 374) ; ramulis 
hirtellis, foliis subsessilibus ovatis obtuse acuminatis subcrenatis basi 
cuneatis, cymis paudfloris, petalis eitus puberulis. — Iblia 1-li- 
pollicaria. 

1 described this from a specimen in Sir W. Hooker's herbarium, 
gathered by Martin in Cayenne. I have not had an opportunity of 
re-examining it to ascertain whether the ovary has really one or two 
ovules in each cell. 

8. R, dentatum (Casar. Nov. Stirp. Bras. p. 39) ; foliis breviter pe- 
tiolatis ovato-lanceolatis dentatis supra glabratis nitidis subtus una 
cum petiolis pedunculis ramulisque puberulis, corymbis axillaribus 
folio brevioribus, petalis glabris. — Frutex arborescens. Folia 3-4 
poll, longa, 1^-2 poll, lata, in petiolum 3-4-linearem attenuata. 
Stamina glabra, iilamenta vix ima basi inter se coalita. 

From the sandy maritime woods called restingas in the province of 
Bio de Janeiro (Gasaretto). Unknown to me, but evidently a distinct 
species. 

9. H, (Houmiri) baUamtferum (Aubl. PL Gui. p. 564. t. 225) ; gla- 
brum, foliis sessilibus ovatis v. ovali-oblongis basi latis semiamplexi- 
caulibus. 

Said by Aublet to grow in all the forests of French Gruiana. From 
his figure and description it is evidently veiy different in the shape of 
the leaf from any species known to me. 

§ 2. FUamentiB 5 majoribus cum petalis altemantibuB apice tridetdatis 
triantheriferia. — Ovarii loculi umomlatL 

1 0. H. macropkyllum, sp. n. ; glaberrimum, foliis oblongis elliptidsve 
acumiuatis vix crenatis, cymis multifloris pedunculatis floribusque 
glaberrimis. — Folia mcgora semipedalia, 2-2i poll, lata, acumine 
brevi latiusculo, crasso-coriacea, rete venularum parum conspicuo, 
petiolo 3-6 lin. longo complanato. Cyma fastigiatae, densiflorae, 
circa pollioem latee, pedunculo 1-1^-pollicari, compresso. Flares 

2 lin. longi. FUamenta fere ad medium oonnata, 5 majora apice 
trifida, authera centrali iis staminum simplicium simili, lateralibus 
paulo minoribus sed pariter locelliferis. Ovarium depresso-globosum, 
ovulis solitariis pendulis. 
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Abandant by streams and lakes about Barra do Rio Negro, where 
Mr. Spmoe found it growing to a bushy tree of about 20 feet, with 
highly odoriferous greenish flowers. 

11. H, detuyUtrum (Benth. inLoiid. Joum. Bot. vol. ii. p. 374) ; foliis 
ovato-ellipticis breviter et obtuse acuminntis vix crenatis glabris, 
cymis pedunculatis, floribus numerosis confertis extus pubescentibus. 
— FoUa coriacea, 3-6-pollicaria, petiolo 2-4-lineari. Pedunculi sub- 
poUicares. Florea conferti quasi capitati, fere 2 lin. longi. Antkera 
laterales staminum majorum quam intermedia minores, loculis parvis 
y. omnino deticientibus. 

On the Eio Quitaro, in British Guiana, Schomburgk, 1st coll. 
n. 543. 

12. H, dhlonfftfoUum^ sp. n. ; foliis oblongis breviter acuminatis sub- 
serratis glabris v. ad costam minute puberulis, cymis subsessilibus, 
fioribns confertis extus pubescentibus. — Folia 4-5 poll, longa, 1^2 
poll, lata, petiolo minus quam in caeteris speciebus dilatato, consi- 
stentia vix demum coriacea, venis primariis a costa divergentibus 
intra marginem arcuato-conniventibus, venulis reticulatis. (hftna 
plerseque pauciflorse, pedunculo communi vix lineam longo. Ftores 
2 lin. longi. Galyeis lobi orbiculati. Mlamenta fere ad tertiam 
partem connata, glabra, majorum antherse laterales intermedin con- 
formes nisi minores. Di»cus irregulariter 10-fissus, lobis denticulatis. 
Ovarium subglobosnm, loculis uniovulatis. Sfylus brevis. Drupa 
oblonga, 1^2 poll, longa, medio 6 Hn. diametro, basi attenuata, 
apice incnrvo-acuminata, subuncinata, carne parca, endocarpio osseo, 
cavitatibus (balsamiferis ?) notato. Semina abortu 1-2, singula 
loculos angustos implentia, testa tenuissima, albumine albido, em- 
biyone dimidium senunis superante. 

A spreading tree of 30 feet, with greenish flowers and green fruit, 
frequent in the gapb of the Bio Negro, above Barcellos, gathered by 
Mr. Spruce in December, 1851. 

III. Sacoglottis, Mart. 

floret parvi. Stamina 10, filamentis dilatatis basi vix brevissime con- 
natis, adjectis hinc inde filamentis nonnullis filiformibus anantheris. 
BucuM 5-lobu8 V. 5-partitus, lobis squamisve sspe bidentatis bi- 
fidisve. Orii^a in loculis ovarii solitaria. C^»kp pedunculatae, axillares 
V. laterales. 
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1. S, Jmazonica (Mart. Nov. Gen. et Sp. toL ii. p. 146); glAberrima, 
foliis oblongis ellipticisve acuminatis, ovario depresso-globoso 6- 
sulcato. — Folia 4-6-pollicaria, leviter crenata, demum crasso-ooriacea. 
Peduneuli nunc pollice breviores, nunc 2-3-pollicare8, cymis nunc 
laxiusculis paucifloris nunc amplis dense multifloiis. Flores fere 
2 lin. longi, glaberrimi. Discus (squamis bifidis) fere 10-lobus. 
This, according to Mr. Spruce, is a common tree along the Amazon, 

about Santarem and Obidos, on the margins of moist forests, and 
known to the Brazilians under the name of Uaxud. Martius found it 
on one of the channels of the same river, and Gardner's specimens, 
n. 3047, from the province of Goyaz, appear to belong to the same 
species. The young leaves are of a deep red. The peduncles vaiy 
much in length ; Martius describes them as of the length of the pe- 
tioles. I have never seen them so short as that, although they are 
sometimes not much longer, whilst some are full three inches long. In 
other respects Martius's description agrees well. The fruit is said to 
be good eating. 

Some of Mr. Spruce's specimens have several of the flowers trans- 
formed into ovate coloured leaves, about 5 lines long, so as to give to 
the cyme the appearance when fresh of a bunch of two or three small 
double pink roses. 

2. S, Ouianensis, sp. n. ; ramulis inflorescentiaque puberulis, foliis 
oblongo-ellipticis breviter acuminatis, ovario ovato-globoso vix 
sulcato. 

£ British Guiana (Bob. Schomburgk, 2nd ooU. n. 574, Bich. 
irgk, n. 842). It is certainly very near to S, Jmazonica, but 
fa^ leaves being usually shorter in proportion to their breadth, 
and the pubescent inflorescence, the flowers are considerably smaller, 
the filaments broader, the disc consists of five nearly distinct truncate 
scales, and the ovary, scarcely furrowed, is more gradually attenuated 
into a much shorter style. The fruit is unknown. 
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Tke Vegetation of the Districts subboundino Lake Tobbens ; 
sketched hf Dr. Ferdinand Muller, of Adelaide. (Translated 
from the German by E. Kippist, Esq., Libr. L.S.) [Read at a 
Meeting of the Linnean Society, December 21st, 1852.] 

" It is a hazardous undertaking to snhject the ehamiB of the world of tense to an 
analysB of their elements." — Humboldt^ Cotmos^ vol. i. p. 9. 

If I attempt to sketch in faint outlines the character of the vegeta- 
tion of the Northern subtropical division of our Colony, it will be much 
less with the view of crowding together a rich assemblage of large and 
majestic plants, than with that of pointing out its peculiarities, which, 
although they offer to the superficial observer for the most part incon- 
spicuous forms, not unfirequently reunite the lost threads of the system, 
or lead us on in an unknown direction. For although the isothermal 
lines incline there much further towards the south, than the degrees of 
latitude would lead us to expect \ and <dthough the east coast of New 
Holland at the same distance from the equator rejoices in the most 
magnificent vegetative clothing ; yet the neighbourhood of the Stony 
Desert, the Sahara of Australia, with its parching winds, as weU as the 
distance from the sea, equally contributing to the extreme smallness of 
the amount of atmospheric humidity, counteract the development of 
the higher forms of tropical vegetation. It is true that the Malvacea^ 
and together with them the CoMlfinea and the prickly species of Sola- 
mm, unmistakeably increase in number towards the north, but these 
form only a very small part compared with the orders of plants of the 
same isothermal band under other meridians. But while we may 
readily account for the want of Mosses and Aootyledones by the extreme 
aridity of the soil, which is scarcely moistened except by thunder^ 
storms, it remains unexplained why so many other families of plants 
more or less extensively spread over the most arid steppes of Eastern, 
and more especially Western Australia, such as Froleacea, Epacrideay 
Sfylidia, Ifyrtacea, the simple-leaved FapiUonacea, DiUeniacea, Bkam- 
flMtf, Tremandrea^ Biitineriaeea, and PolygdUay either occur so very 
sparingly or else vanish altogether. It is true that this will least sur- 
prise us in the extensive salt plains along Lake Tonens, for these still 
not only bear traces of their very recent origin, but are even now very 
little elevated above the surface of the Lake, and, veiled in the delusive 
mist of the mirage, spread themselves out as if the ocean itself in its 
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unlimited extent were placed before our eyes. At the same time in- 
deed, in consequence of slight volcanic elevations and the retrogression 
of the sea-products upon the alluvium, they support only salt-plants ; 
but these perhaps in as large a number as the steppes near Lake Baikal, 
and for the most part belonging to peculiar species. (KocMa brachy- 
pteroy Uriochiian sclerolanoides, Osteocarpum salsupnonm, JmsacatUka 
Hcuspis, BlUum airiplicinum, Obione tpongiaaa^ Atriplex Tandonis, etc.) 
Almost equally joyless is the aspect of the suddenly ascending range of 
hills, rugged as it appears with its jagged, often inaccessible, and often 
overhanging heights, and abrupt as are the declivities by which it sinks, 
— ^here projecting like masses of rock rent asunder, there forming iso- 
lated polished cones, but almost always without trees. There are con- 
sequently wanting the means of growth for Palms, the labyrinth of para- 
sites, and the interminable contrast of large flowers displaying every 
variety of colour and of gigantic leaves with the more modest offspring 
of Flora, which constantly excite our admiration in the tropical world ; 
and there are wanting also, without compensation, the darkly beauti- 
ful Pine-forests of the colder dimates, interrupted by leafy woods of 
shadowy Oaks and verdant Beeches I 

These mountains, however, little exceed in height the southern 
hilly-chains of the Colony, and consequently do not develope even the 
commencement of a subalpine flora, such as may be expected in New 
Holland only from the yet unexplored Australian Alps, and such as is 
found in Southern Tasmania. Nevertheless there is found in the loose 
rubble, which piles itself up especially near the summits, a not inconsider- 
able number of plants, which seldom or never descend to the salt or 
stony plains. We sometimes perceive on the walls of rock the aromatic 
Uriostematt halmaiurorum, a favourite food of the dwarf kangaroo, 
which bounds over the defls of the rocks like a gazelle ; sometimes 
we remark shrubs of Calli$iemon tereitfoUus, mih filiform Hakea-like 
leaves, and adorned both with yellow and dark red flowers ; and again 
the stately TrymaUum phMophyUum, accompanied by a few Ferns {No* 
thokena lasicpteris, and AT. diaians), or the beautiM Eurybia carduh- 
phyUa^ the thorny-leaved Damena Hotabilia, occasionally intermingled 
with common types, such as Senecio anffusttfoliuSy Veronica decora^ In' 
digofera breindens, FuUenaa lepiopkylla, FhyUanthus iaxo9U8, Hovea 
Beckeri, Sida petrophUa, Sida phaotricha^ Oonvolvulus crupybUua, Pi- 
melea peirophila, and Tkysanohu exasperatut. 
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Thai again among these are seen the rarest forms, Hemuteirw pmlo- 
iriekode$, Pimelea timplex, Picrophyia ealcaraia, Pholidia wntaUna, and 
Eriaaciadium arffocarpum, a quickly perishable Umbelliferous plant, 
which conceals its small flowers beneath the thick wool of its fruits. 
With these associates also a fugitive from India, Trichodetma ZeUani- 
cum. In the clefts of the barest rocks is found seeking shelter and 
nourishment the beautiful but poisonous laotoma petraa, for the most 
part in isolated spots, as well as Biaiora dedpiens, a Lichen of all zones, 
and Pomax rupeUria^ attaching themsdves to the walls of rock. 

The valleys, which are periodically converted by thunderstorms into 
torrents, conduct downwards little rills too quickly drying up, which 
run through the stony diluvial land, and are recognized at a distance 
by the band of lofty red-wooded Eucalypti {E, roitrata). But rapidly 
as the water is carried off, there still remains in isolated holes enough 
for the black native, who lies in wait here for the thirsty emu, and 
enough also of the element of life beneath the rubble of the river-bed, 
to give nourishment to a numerous and extremely varied host of 
plants^ as Mtdoa hrachystachya, Abuiilaa eryptantha, the magnificent 
HibiscuM notabiUSf various species of Sida^ Lodofusa lobulata (a transi- 
tion-form between the pinnate and simple-leaved species), the creeping 
BetmodiMm Nov<hHoUandicum, the odoriferous Schizocorona Jloribwida 
{Oyntmehtmfloribundwai^ R. Br.), in spite of its emetic qualities eaten 
raw as food by the savage natives, the prickly Solanum lUhophy- 
^$m, petrophUum, and eremopkUum, BoateUularia pogonatUhera^ and 
noble Grrasses {Andropogon ckrysaiherus, inundcUM, Panicum glarea, 
Ckhris Mooreiy AmpJUpogon calycmus^ etc.). All these plants, which for 
the most part indicate an approach to the tropic, penetrate in varied 
association the gravelly stratum, to root themselves in the moist de- 
posit beneath, and along with them are ranged many related southern 
species, such as Loudonia citrina, Picrophyia Mijlora (a bitter Goode- 
nia-like herb), ButidoM auricoma, the large-lowered Seneeio megaghaaua 
and magnificua^ with other ornamental CompoaUa, Proatantkera slriaH- 
foroy perhaps the finest of its splendid genus. Acacias as everywhere 
abundant and of new and multiform species, Egrea n^lli/lora, the 
Co/tgta of Australia, which bears the name of the courageous discoverer 
of this region. Sparingly diffused, but far excelling all the other 
flowers in its incomparable beauty, ClianihuB JDampieri, the queen of 
Australian flowers, spreads its long shoots over the gravelly soil ; and 
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in oonnection with it are fonnd scattered along the chain of hills which 
surrounds Lake Torrens almost all the rarities which were collected by 
the companions of Captain Sturt, as Sturlia ffossypioides, Petaloaiylis 
labicheotdeMf Ixiochlamya eunei/olia (Fodoeama eunetfoUa, R. Br.), Ca»ia 
Sturlii, Coma plafypoda, rarely varying, like some other species with 
undeveloped foliola (t. e, Ckuna phyUodinea, B. Br.), and united with 
new species (C. deiolaia, C. tereHu9cula), together with the predous 
JSremopkHas, which run into the species of SiettochUus through E. laH- 
folia. Among the rarest are a small tree Capparis (C. MUcheUii), a 
Cucurbitaoeous plant, the scented Didiacus glaucifolvu8y and the dis- 
agreeably bitter Gyrosiemon pyramidalia, the latter at a distance bearing 
a nearer resemblance to a dwarf Pine than to the other species of its 
genus. More frequent than the planta just mentioned, but equally in 
groups of trees, occurs Acacia Salix-triiiis, with its twigs descending 
to the earth, a counterpart of the weeping-willow, while Gyroatemon 
acaci^jtformis imitates the growth of the black-wooded species of Acacia. 

The plants which extend over the undulating low knds between the 
ranges of hills, accord in great degree with the scrub of the calcareous 
shore of the Upper Mllrray ; we meet once more with the same leafless 
bushes of Daviena eyena, ExocarpuB lepiomeroidea, imposing masses of 
the feather-awned Slipa deyaniianma. Jasmine bushes, Sandal^tiees 
loaded with fruits, Myoporum platycarpum, Piitoaporum acadoidea, large 
bushes of Eremothamntu myoporoidea, nauseously bitter like FiUo9pO' 
rum and many other plants of the same Order, a property in which 
the slender Fkolidia scoparia likewise participates. In vain however 
might we seek along the high calcareous lands of the Murray, after 
rarities, which even here reward the toils of the naturalist. New spe- 
cies of Zygophyllum connect themselves with those already known, and 
pass insensibly into the Rceperaa. Through certain species of Oruci- 
/era, Oraspedia plefocephala, Pteropogon ramonssimua, P. platyphyUus, 
Festuca bilohulatay Tetragonia inermis, OlosBogyne bidewUdeay Triekinium 
variabUe, fFaitzia brachyrhyncha, HeUpterum chionolqpis. Euphorbia de- 
ierticola, Abutilon diplotrichum and halophytum, either the limits of 
old established genera are extended in a surprising manner, or we recog- 
nize in them new links, serving to connect species but slightly allied, 
or to unite genera artificially separated. 

The more monotonous the general aspect of these extended plains, 
the more cheerfully do we greet every oasis in them. A more gentle 
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slope of the hills, or a deeper inclination of the plains, occasion a last- 
ing aocmnnlation of water, and with it a luxuriant Terdare of the turf; 
the Callitris-trees increase, and with them, nutritious plants, about 
which the scattered flocks of sheep and cattle assemble from the salt- 
marshes. 

Further delineations would lead me too far beyond the limits of this 
sketch ; but what I have here pointed out, as constituting the physiog- 
nomy of the northern Flora, maybe sufficient to show, that we can scarcely 
venture to receive quite unconditionally the judgement of the distin- 
guished E. Brown on the physical character of the vegetation in these 
districts, still less on the display and analysis of its details. The plant- 
world here, scanty indeed in species, is indemnified by the richness of 
the masses, by the variety, and even by the profusion of many forms, 
which, it is true, are not always brilliant. The great damnt, who half 
a century ago published the earliest scientific notices of this part of 
the oountiy, visited cursorily a few widely separated points of the south 
coast, and that too at the most unfavourable season : neither have I 
had the opportunity of fiilly exploring this neighbourhood ; yet I feel 
assured, that at a later period, and when more readily accessible, it will 
greatly enrich our collections, and thus mitigate the sentence as to its 
paucity of plants. 



The Fixed Vegetable Oils of Southeen India. 

The following interesting particulars have lately appeared in the 
'Madras Athenaeum,' for September 28, 1852 : and when we consider 
the enormous consumption of Vegetable Oils, Waxes, and Tallows, for 
candle-maldng and a variety of other purposes, we cannot too highly 
appreciate the importance of such a communication as that of Dr. 
Alexander Hunter. 

*' The list of oleaginous products common to the Madras Presidency 
is unequalled for variety and excellence. It embraces almost every oil 
known to commerce, and under a wise administration might be made 
equal to the supply of the whole world. In the majority of instances 
the raw material requires neither skill nor care in the growing, and can 
be reared in most cases on any kind of soil. If the state of things 
under which we lived was favourable to the employment of English 
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capital, there is no branch of trade which would increase more rapidly, 
or yield larger returns, than the manufacture of Oils in Southern 
India. 

" It will be seen that Dr. Hunter's estimate of the prime cost of the 
inferior native article in the Bazaar, averages much more than Bs. 8 per 
Madras maund, or upwards of £30 a ton. If we add to this the price of 
casks — four and a half of which, costing £3. 3«., go to a ton — ^freight £4, 
an ad valorem duty, the expense of purchase and shipping, and charges 
in England, it will be found impossible to lay down oil, with profit, 
at less than £45 per ton. The present rates in the home market for 
Gingelie and Ground-nut Oils are more than 20 per cent, below that 
figure, with not the slightest chance of improvement. 

" We have not space in our present issue for those statistics which Dr. 
Hunter calls for, and which we are luckily in a position to furnish. He 
will be ver}' glad to hear, that they disclose a far more prosperous state 
of things than his information had led him to calculate upon. 

" Letter from Br, Alexander Hunter, 

" The following are some of the Fixed Oils of India, regarding which 
it would be desirable to get information as soon as possible. The 
prices at which the oils can be manufactured in different localities 
ought to be specified ; and, if possible, particulars should be furnished 
regarding the process of preparation, as some oils are procured by ex- 
pression from fresh seeds, others by boiling and separating the husk, or 
by steeping and subsequent exposure to the sun before the seeds are 
put into the mill. The purity of oils, and consequently their therapeu- 
tic, dietetic, and commercial value, depend greatly upon the care and 
cleanliness followed in their preparation. As a general rule, the fresher 
the seed and the more rapid the process of expression, the purer will be 
the oil. Bancidity and discoloration are often produced by too much 
boiling, or by crushing the seeds in a dirty mill, in so large a quantity 
at a time that the oil cannot be expressed from the mass before putre- 
factive decomposition has commenced. Strong smell or aroma may 
depend upon the age of the seeds, and their partial decay, or upon the 
presence of husks, pods, or impurities. It is advisable that suggestions 
of this kind should be given to the manufacturers of Indian oils, as 
there is considerable difference in the quality of the same oils from 
different districts. 
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"OILS OP INDIA.— (PIXED.) 

Goontiy Almond oil TermiruUia Calappa. 

Castor oil Ricinu$ communis. 

Cocoa-nut oil Coco* nuci/era. 

Coloqaintida-seed oil Cacumis ColocyntAis. 

Cucamber-seed oil CucumU sativua. 

Gingelie oil Sesamum orientaU, 

Ilpa oil Bama hngifolia. 

Jamaica Yellow Thistle oil Argemane Mexicana, 

Coarse Castor oil Bicinm communis. 

Lamp oil, refuse of ditto Bicinus communis. 

Margosa oil, 5 species A, Indica, Azadirachta, 

Mustard-seed oil Sinapis Toria, 

Mustard-seed oil Sinapis Chinensis, 

Mustard-seed oil Sinapis glauca. 

Mustard-seed oil Sinapis nigra. 

Physio-nut oil (a lamp oil) Jairopha Curcas, 

Glaucous-leaved Physic-nut oil . . . Jairopha gloMca, 

Pinnay oil Cdophyllum InophgUum, 

Poongum oil J)al6ergia ardorea. 

Safflower-seed oil Carthamus tinciorius. 

Downy Mountain £bony Bauhmia tomentosa, 

Thomy Tiichilia Ebony TriekiUa spinosa. 

Wood oil ? 

Poppy-seed oil Papaoer somntferum. 

Ghround-nut oil Arachis hypogaa. 

Cashoo-nnt oil Anacardutm oceidaUale. 

Marking-nut oil Semeearpus AnacanUum, 

Cheeronjee berries and seeds .... Chirof^ sapida^ now Buehanama 

lattfoUa 

Saul-seed oil Skorea robusta, 

Yalnse oil Omeotia Abgssinica, 

Barn-til or Yaiisoloo oil OuizoHa oletfera. 

Poon-seed or Oonde oil CdophgUum, 

Kunui^e oil Fongamia glabra. 

Country Walnut oil Aleuriies triloba. 

Hingum or Hingota oil Balanites ASgypOaea. 
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Mooneela Grain oil DoUchos hyiorus. 

Vegetable butter Bassia butyracea, 

Epei oil Bassia latjfolia. 

Piny oil or Vegetable tallow Vaieria Indica. 

Kokum oil Oarcinia purpurea 

Kikael oil Salvadora Periica. 

Vegetable wax GuUapodoh, 

Coorookoo oil (from Madura and 

TinniveUy) ? 

Koodree oil ? 

Kaisooa oil (from Chota Nagpore) ? 

Shermandee oil (from Palamoottah) ? 

Khatzum oil Vemonia afUkelminHca, 

Cotton-seed oil Oo98ypium Aerbaceum. 

Wound oil A mixture of two or three pale oils, 

Neereddimootoo oil or Neeroodoo 

oil (from Cuddapah) ? 

" The above list of Indian Oils had been prepared for publication, and 
was just going to be sent to press when a basket containing samples 
of twelve different oils was received for the Indian Exhibition from E. F. 
Crozier, Esq., Vizianagrum. Some of the oUs were of very fine quality, 
and far superior both in smell and colour to the same kinds of oil pro- 
curable in the bazaar at Madras. Three of the oils could not be iden- 
tified, and a letter of thanks was immediately despatched, requesting 
that leaves and seeds of the plants, which yield the different oils, might 
be forwarded by banghy as soon as convenient. In the course of a 
fortnight, a parcel was received containing fresh leaves and seeds of 
most of the plants, with some interesting remarks regarding a few other 
leaves used in medicine by the natives, and of which samples were sent. 
The mistake however had been committed of packing up the leaves in 
their damp fresh state, instead of drying them by gentle pressure for a 
few days between folds of common paper. The consequence was that 
all the leaves became black and mouldy, the moisture from them also 
obliterated some of the written names. The oil plants however were 
all identified, and only one of the medicinal plants could not be made 
out. The following were the oils received : — 
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TAMIL NAMtS. BKGLT8H AND LATIlf NAXZS. REMARKS. 

Kuda^oo QuiAy (^ Murtard-aeed ofl ^ Flavour pungent, smell fresh 

C Suu^ Toria j and strong, colour pale. 

f Una oil ■) ^^'^"'^y decomposed ; this is 

Eloopieunnay l^^liafowi^^^ a soUd oU that will not keep 

long. 

Valisaloommay [Hamtfloa ■) Colour clear, straw-ycnow. 

V. Ouizotia oieifera S little smelL 

Vay pum nnnay, No. 1. i ^"Ko" ^^ No. 1 ) Colour of pde aheny, smell 

^ Axadirachta Indiea ) strong, disagreeable. 

Vay pum mmay. No. 2. [ Hill Margosa oU ^ Colour of amber. smeU very 

V- Melia Azedarach j strong, like bad meat. 

p^ . ^^ c Cotton-seed oil -j Colour of claret ; this is a dry- 

^^^ ^ ^ ' (. Gouypium herbaeeum ... j ing oil. 



Cangoo unnay. No. 1, r Cangoo oil. No. 1 -j Colour of pale sherry, little 

or Kurrunje ka tel . (. Pongamia glabra ) smell. 

Cangoo nnnay. No. 2, ^ Poongum oil -^ Colour of dark sherry, smeD 

or Poongmn unnay \ Dalbergia arborea j strong. 

Bmmnadondoo unnay, C Jamaica Yellow Thistle... ) Colour pale yellow, like Lin- 



immnaannaoo unnay, ( Jamaica xeUow TtusUe... -^ Colour pale yellow, like Lm 

or Bulruckasee v Jrgemoite Mexieana . ... j seed oil, veiy little smell. 

„ r GingeUe oil -^ Quality very fine, smell faint, 

' ( Sesamum orientale > like fresh butter. 

Wound oil A mizture of some clear oils. 

*' Of the above oils, a few are deserving of particular notice. 

" The Mmtard-^eed oU is dear, pungent, and Umpid, retaining a great 
deal of the flavour of the fresh seed ; it is used by the natives in cookeiy, 
and externally as a rubefacient ; the price is Es. 3 per maund of 25 lbs. 

" The /^a and Ilpei oils, which are the produce of the seeds of the 
Basiia hmgifoUa and B, latifolxa^ are veiy similar in their appearance 
and properties. They are both solid oils at moderate temperatures, and 
have a fresh pleasant smell when first drawn : they only retain this for 
a moderate time, and begin to decompose in the course of a fortnight 
or three weeks during warm weather, emitting a rancid smell, and se- 
parating into a muddy-brown and a dear liquid, the former being the 
most copious, and falling below the other. These oils can be kept for 
a long time in a cold cUmate without undergoing change, and may be 
preserved for a few months in India by being securely corked and ex- 
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eluded from all contact with air. They are used by the natives for the 
manufacture of soap, and for burning in lamps. They are in request in 
Great Britain for the manufacture of candles, and might also be used 
extensively in the process of spinning and cleaning wool and doth. 
Their price in the North Division is Ks. 3-8 per maund. 

" Bamtil or Falisaloo oil. — ^Thia is a good dear pale oil, with very little 
smell ; it is attracting attention in the European market from its being 
suited to a good many manufacturing purposes ; the price is Bs. 3 per 
maund. 

'' Marffosa oils. — There are five varieties of the Margosa-tree in the N. 
Division, each of which yields seeds from which an oil can be expressed. 
The common species of Neem and the Hill Margosa or Vaypum yield 
oils possessed of nearly similar properties and having a strong disa- 
greeable flavour, resembling that of cooked bad meat. These oils are 
used as external applications for eruptions and to keep away flies and 
insects from abrasions, itchy eruptions, or ulcers on the skin of man or 
animals ; they are also used as rubefacients, and are said to be good ap- 
plications for broken knees in the horse. They are sometimes used as 
lamp-oils. Price Rs. 8-4 per maund. 

" Cotton-seed oil. — This is said to resemble Linseed oil in its working 
qualities ; it is darker in colour, but appears to be a good oil. Price 
Rs. 3 per maund. 

" Oangoo, Poon^m, and Kurrenje appear to be all varieties of the same 
oil, procured from the seeds of the Dalberffia and Pongamia, They are 
good dear oils, bearing considerable resemblance to Linseed oil both in 
colour and smell. Price Rs. 3 per maund. 

" Bulruckasee or Jamaica Fellow Thistle oil is pale, dear, and limpid, 
with hardly any smell ; it appears to be a good useful oil. Price Rs. 8 
per maund. 

" GingeUe oil. — ^There is perhaps no oil in India which differs more 
in quality than this, according to the method of preparation : in most 
bazaars it is a strong-smelling, randd oil, with a very offensive taste, 
but when care and cleanliness are observed in the preparation it is a 
pleasant sweet oil. The seeds are now largely exported from the North 
Division for the purpose of manufacturing salad oil or substitutes for it. 
The native methods of preparing oils are so slovenly and careless, that 
European manufacturers find it to be more advantageous to import the 
raw seed and prepare the oils for themselves. The sample of Qingelu 
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on forwarded is certainlj a near approach to the fine Olive oil of Europe. 
Price varying from Rs. 2-8 to Bs. 5-12 per maund. 

"Another letter has just been received from Mr.Crozier, intimating the 
despatch of some more contributions for the Exhibition, and of some 
medicinal plants, minerals, gums, etc. The process of preparing Wound 
oil is also described, and will be noticed hereafter as soon as the plants 
employed in the process are identified by the Professor of Botany. The 
demand for the oils of India is steadily on the increase, and it is de- 
sirable that every means should be used to give publicity to the subject, 
as there are several manufactures in which the solid fatty oils of India 
might be advantageously substituted for Tallow, Wax, or Spermaceti; 
some of the fine oils of this Presidency might also be brought more ex- 
tensively into use if more were known about their quality, colour, smell, 
and price. Experiments are being tried with some of the Indian oils, 
and any information or specimens will be thankfully received and ac- 
knowledged." 



On the Botany of the Nohth- western District q^ Western 
Australia. 

[At p. 188 of our last volume we announced the safe return to Swan 
Biver of the venerable James Drummond, from a long and interesting 
tour of eighteen months' duration, to the northward of that river. We 
have now the pleasure of giving some account of the botanical success 
of that tour. Of the plants themselves we cannot speak till their 
arrival* which is almost daily expected. — Ed.] 

The Swan River district and the country south between the Swan and 
King George's Sound, Cape lUche, and as far to the east as Middle 
Mount Barren, have been partially examined, many new plants found, 
and an account of them published in various botanical publications, but 
as yet little is known of the botany of this colony to the north of the 
Moore Bivef. 

Having lately travelled from the Moore Biver to the Murchison 
(latitude 27^° south), and taken several excursious to the east and 
west of Dundaragan, 1 send you some account of the plants 1 met 
witti, premising that 1 shall principally confine my observations to 
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plants wluch I suppose belong to new, or to such species of known, 
genera as may be interesting to botanists for their rarity, to florists for 
the beauty of their blossoms, or to the public generally as characteristic 
of the country, beginning with the largest Australian Natural Order, 
the Legumino^a, 

The country in the vicinity pf Dnndaragan, and near a spring called 
Falimarra, about twenty miles to the north-east, produces a remarkable 
Aeaciay which grows to be a large tree with a trunk three feet in dia- 
meter ; this species comes near the common Manna in botanical cha- 
racter, but the leaves are longer and narrower, and the seeds are much 
smaller ; the tree produces large quantities of a gum called ba^on by 
the natives, and which forms the principal article of food for them 
during the dry season. Another new species of Acacia^ also allied to 
the Mauna, but with broader and shorter leaves, grows in the York 
gum forests, on the hills to the north of Dundaragan. The fine park- 
like scenery of the Bowes River district is principally produced by a 
species of Acacia closely resembling the common green wattle, but the 
leaves are greener, and the seeds and seed-vessels very different ; the 
tree grows in groups or clusters, spreading by the roots ; this species 
is slower in growth, and lives to a much greater age, than the green 
wattle. 

Acacia cyanopk^Uay and a Labichea with imparipinnate leaves, grow 
on all the limestone hills to the west of the Valley of the Lakes ; this 
latter is perhaps the L. diverti/olia of Meisner, in the ' Plants Preis- 
sianse,' but if so it is a very different species from the L. lanceolata of 
Bentham, which Meisner supposes to be a variety of it. 

I observed, also belonging to the division of Legumino9dBy two fine 
species of CloMta, one with large glaucous imparipinnate leaves, another 
with similarly formed leaves, but having green leaflets ending in sharp 
poiuts ; both species grow on the Murchison. A species of Oxylobimm 
with trifld leaves and flowers of a pale rose-colour when they first come 
ont, but they soon change to white — a rare colour in Australian Legu' 
minora — grows abundantly by the road-side, about half a mile to the 
south of the salt springs called Colboum by the natives. A very re- 
markable Jackmmia^ with large and curiously-branched phyllodia, grow- 
ing in whorls, and bearing flowers in heads, is seen in abundance in a 
valley among the ironstone hills about four miles to the northward of 
Dundaragan. A very curious Daxnena^ with broad phink-like leaves 
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repeatedly bianclied in the fonn of a stag's born, grows on Mount 
Lesoeor and other hflls of Gardener's Bange ; the flowers were past in 
September ; the seed-yessels found on the plant were like those of 
Ikmesia^ but larger than they osually oecur in the genus. Two fine 
species of Sph<Brolobiymy one with orange-red flowers, larger than those 
of 8, grandiflorum^ and a small species with beautiful purple flowers, 
grow on the ironstone hills to the north of Dundaragan. The York 
gum forests, on the high ground to the east of the Hill EiTer, produce 
a narrow-leaved Gmtrolodium, which bears a considerable resemblance 
to the plant called " Wall's Toison," growing near York, and I fear it 
too doaely resembles that plant in its properties ; it is however a dis- 
tinct species, being altogether a smaller plant, with much smaller 
flowers. Another new Qa»trolobium^ which comes nearer Q, iUqfolium 
than any described species, is found on the top of the ironstone hill half 
a mile to the east of Colboum springs ; the leaves have fewer and 
deeper divisions and the sinuses are anned with curious recurved 
prickles. Mirbelia pulekeUa, an elegant little plant, with bright blue 
flowers, which sometimes vary to white, grows abundantly on the iron- 
stone hills to the north of Dundaragan. Two new species of Hovea^ 
one nearly allied to ff. /wn^eiw, but the leaves are only about half the 
length, and much broader towards their footstalks, I saw on the top of 
the ironstone hiUs to the east and west of the Colboum springs ; and 
another species with linear hairy leaves (all the known species of the 
genus have blue or purple flowers) on the ironstone hiUs near where 
the road approaches the first tributary of the Hill River. 

I met with a beautiful purple-flowered, sweet-scented Zotw, first on 
the banks of the Irwin, and afterwards in much greater abundance by 
a spring near Mount Hill ; here the plants covered several acres, grow- 
ing as dose together and as luxuriantly as a cultivated bed of lucerne ; 
it is an herbaceous plant, much resembling some of the larger varieties 
of Z. comieylaiuB. The purple Lotm is a favourite food of sheep, 
cattle, and horses. The banks of the Greenough and Irwin rivers pro- 
duce a new genus, allied to TrtfoUum and MelilotM ; it is an annual 
plant, a foot or eighteen inches in height, the leaves are the size and 
shape of the common red clover, the flowers are sessile, borne in clus- 
ters in the axils of the leaves ; they are of a yellow colour, and have a 
strong scent of the officinal MelUot when dried ; the seed-vessels are 
flat pods about an inch long, opening at both sides to discharge the 
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seeds, which are small, like the cultiTated lucerne. I observed a new 
species of Psoralea on the flats of the Irwin, with long spikes of small 
purple flowers ; the leaves are trifoliate, larger than those of red clover, 
and wrinkled ; it is a favourite food of cattle and horses. The rare 
Ctfclogon caneacena of Bentham grows abundantly on the Hutt, and I 
saw two additional species of the genus on the Irwin and the Murchi- 
son ; the species on the Irwin is a prostrate plant, much resembling 
native plants of Ficiasatim; the flowers were past, and the seed- 
vessels are those of O^clogon ; this plant appears among warren-holes, 
where the road first approaches the species ; on the Murchison it grows 
about a foot high, bearing shorter spikes of flowers than C, canescens^ 
but the flowers are much larger and finer than they are in that species ; 
the seed-vessels resemble C, caneacena in form. 

(Natural Order CkryaobdUmacea), — A species of Siylobaaium, pro- 
bably the original species of Desfontaines, grows on all the lime- 
stone hills to the north of the Valley of the Lakes. — ^The Natural 
Order Myrtacea, Suborder Chafnalaucia, produces many fine species 
over the whole of the country examined to the north and west. A 
pretty species of Qenetyllia, growing about a foot high, with short, 
fleshy, decussate leaves, occurs plentifully on the jsand-plains to 
the east and west of the Hill River; the barren shoots are nume- 
rous, growing close together and quite upright, about a foot high; 
they are generally unbranched and form a sort of column; the 
flowering branches are about the same length, much branched, and 
they Ue close to the ground, spreading themselves in all directions 
round the plant which produces them ; the involucres are rose-coloured, 
about an inch wide at the top, and as much in depth ; these cups grow 
quite upright, sometimes more than a hundred of them are seen on the 
ground, in a circle round the column of barren branches, and unless 
the plants are carefully examined there is nothing to indicate their 
connection, the flowering branches generally shoot out below ground. 
Another pretty species of this genus grows about a foot high, with 
heath-like leaves ; the drooping heads of the flowers are surrounded by 
glabrous bracts of a deep rose-colour. Two more new species of 
GenetyUia are found with small heath-like leaves and small bracts. The 
genus Chamalaucium produces several fine species. By far the largest 
shrub of the Order known to me is found on sandy ground near all the 
rivers, from the Moore to the Irwin ; it grows from fifteen to twenty 
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feet high, bearing namerous ooiymbs of large lilac flowers : the sepals 
are broad and very short, without cilia ; the style bearded, and young 
plants of this fine shrub, about fiye or six feet high, often appear to 
have coiymbs of flowers four or six feet in diameter, but these corymbs 
are produced by several branches. 

A very beautiful Cikamalaucium is found on both sides of the road 
on the border of the sand-plain, about half a mile to the south of the 
Colbourn springs ; it grows about two feet high, bearing its flowers in 
round head-like corymbs ; the flowers are about the size of those of 
Ferlicordia tHtignia; they are white when they first come out, becoming 
rose-coloured with age ; the calyx and all the leaves of the plant are 
strongly ciliated. I met with a curious little plant of this Order, 
either a species of Chamalaudum or a new genus nearly allied thereto ; 
it grows about eighteen inches high, and is a slender shrub with small 
heart-shaped leaves ; the corolla is lengthened into a sort of tube, like 
an Epacrideous plant. 

The splendid genus VerUcordia produces several fine new species. 
The large scarlet FerticoreUa, which I call F, ffrandia, first appears on 
the sand-plains to the east of the Hill Eiver ; but it is seen in the 
greatest perfection on the sand-plain to the north of the spring called 
by Mrs. Brown the " Diamond in the Desert ;" it grows to be about 
five or six feet high, with glaucous, round, and rather fleshy leaves, 
about half an inch in diameter ; the flowers are seen in their greatest 
beauty the second or third year after the plants have been burned 
down ; it is then from two to three feet high, throwing up many stems 
from the same root, and one mass of scarlet flowers ; the principal 
branches are covered for more than a foot of their length, and these 
throw ont many smaller shoots, which are also covered with flowers. 
I found another species of Fertieordia with leaves in shape and size 
like the F. grandiay but thinner in substance. The whole plant, al- 
though growing to the same height, is of very slender habit, and is 
found thinly scattered over the great sand-plain between the Hutt and 
the Murchison ; the flowers are of a lilac colour, and appear to have 
five blood-red spots in each ; these are produced by the undivided part 
of the calyx, which is of a very dark red colour, and is visible through 
the ahnost transparent corolla. This plant, when well grown, that 
is, flourishing in open pkces, and not ii^ured by other stronger 
plants, has every one of its numerous slender branches loaded with 
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flowers, and in that state it may contest the ppze of beauty even with 
V, ffrandis itself. 

A new lilac-flowered FerHeordia, with glaucous, heart-shaped, in- 
dented leaves, with several unbranched stems from the same root, which 
terminate in small corymbs of flowers, appears sparingly about nine 
miles to the north of the Hill Biver, and also near the base of Mount 
Lesueur ; and I have seen specimens which were gathered by Mr. 
Edward Whitefidd, near his residence on the Moore Biver ; this is one 
of the rarest species of the genus. A new Feriicordta, growing five or 
six feet high, with heart-shaped leaves and drooping corymbs of yellow 
flowers, grows abundantly on the sand-plain to the northward of the 
Hutt River. Another beautiful yellow species, attaining twice the 
height of F. grdndifiora, with larger flowers and longer leaves, and 
without the hairs which grow on the stem of one variety of that plant, 
and differing from both varieties in growing to a much larger size, is 
found on sand-plains near the Smith Hiver. I have several other sup- 
posed new species of Feriicardia, but they require to be compared with 
others in my herbarium. 

• Calycothrix produces several new species, with both purple and yel- 
low flowers, but the characters which distinguish the species of this 
beautiful genus are so minute I cannot describe them in a communica- 
tion of this kind. The only species I shall particularly notice is one 
which grows in form of a pyramid; the plant rises about two feet 
high and is about a foot wide near the ground, tapering up to a point ; 
the leaves are small and heath-like, the branches crowded as thick as 
they can grow together ; the outside of the pyramid is one mass of 
purple flowers, which almost hide the leaves. This curious and beau- 
tiful plant I saw in abundance near the spring called the " Arrow Well." 

Of LabiUardiere's genus PUeanthus I gathered two species, and I 
saw a portion of a third, which was brought by my son, James Drum- 
mond, from the Upper Irwin. The first is a species with laige purple 
flowers, growing in corymbs, not unlike a purple Sweet-William. This 
species grows on the limestone hills to the north of the spring Diamond 
of the Desert ; the other species I met with has red flowers, it is near 
one I found on the Wanjan Hills, but the flowers are smaller and more 
numerous in the heads, and the habit of the plant is different ; the 
species I saw from the Upper Irwin has heart-shaped leaves and orange- 
coloured flowers. 
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Tbe Sabtribe of Myrtacea, Leptotpermea^ produces but few new 
species to the north ; among those found are three species of Hypo* 
eal^mma, A yellow-coloured species, growing from eighteen inches to 
two feet in height, with leaves about an inch long and quarter of an 
inch wide, first makes its appearance on the sand-plains and ironstone 
hills near Dundaragan, and I saw it in abundance in similar situations 
as far to the north as Mount Lesueur; it produces abundance of fine 
yellow flowers in the axils of the leayes. A narrow-leaved plant like 
Hypocal^fwuna angwitfoUa^ but growing sparingly near the Diamond 
Spring, and a white-flowering and robust-growing species, five or six 
Sset high, with leaves of the size and form of the broad-leaved yellow 
species, are abundant, but only in one spot, a small valley among the 
hills, about four miles to the north of Dimdaragan. A square-capsuled 
opposite-leaved Eueaiyptui, not yet seen in flower, grows among the 
hills near Dundaragan; and a beautiful yellow-flowered Eucafyptui 
grows on the limestone hills to the West of the Valley of the Lakes : 
it grows to a tree from twenty to thirty feet high, the leaves resemble 
those of the Red-gum, they are hispid on the young shoots, glabrous on 
the flowering branches, they are always opposite in vigorous growth, 
sometimes alternate on old stunted trees ; the cups are of a bright 
scarlet colour, and have a verrueose appearance ; when the capsule ex- 
pands in a quadrangular form, the angles carry with them the stamens 
in four divisions; the seed-vessels are nearly as large as those of the 
Bed-gam. The scarlet cups, fine yellow flowers, and opposite shining 
leaves of this tree make it one of the finest species of the genus. 

A beautiful species of Dr. Lindley's genus Erema, but departing in 
some degree from the generic character in having flowers borne in 
dnsters of four together, of a beautiful scarlet colour, and with buds 
covered with a soft wax-like substance before they expand. A Calo- 
ikammUf with lanceolate leaves, about three inches long and about a 
quarter of an inch wide, bearing bright scarlet flowers, followed by 
verrueose seed-vessels, grows on the sand-plains between Champion 
Bay and Mount Fairfax, and near the road in several places more to 
the sontk. 

The Natural Order Ruiaeea^ or Eue-family, is not common in the 
country passed over, but I met with two plants which 1 suppose be- 
Icog to new genera ; one is a small shrub, about two feet high, with 
round hoary leaves about half an inch in diameter ; the flowers have no 

VOL. V. R 
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calyx ; tbey consist of five petals, which expand in a star-like form ; 
they are of a greyish-green colour outside and pure white inside ; they 
soon fall off and leave only the two-celled capsolfSi ; the cells are placed 
opposite, with lengthened recurved points ; they each contain a single 
seed ; this plant grows sparingly by the side of a watercourse on the 
east side of Mount Lesueur. The other plant, which I suppose belongs 
to a new genus of this Order, is a stiff upright-growing shrub, about 
two feet high ; the flowers are borne in corymbs from nine inches to a 
foot in diameter ; they are not very conspicuous, but are accompanied 
by numerous large bracts of a golden yellow o^our, whidi render this 
one of the most showy of our native plants ; it appears on sand-plains 
to the east and west of the southern branch of the HiU lUver, and 
in other similar situations to the south of the Irwin Biver. 

A new Euphorbia is found among the warren-holes on the Irwin ; the 
leaves are linear, about an inch long ; the stems grow from eighteen 
inches to two feet in height. 

{7b be cotUimued,) 
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The Yegbtation of North Greenland ; iranakUed (6y Miss 
Gumey)^oi» < The Danish Districts in North Greenlandy their Geo- 
graphy, Produce,' etc,, by H. Bank. Copenhagen, 1852. 
We have mentioned the ridge along the south-west side of Omenak's 
Fiord, the plateau of which is at the height of nearly 6000 feet, as in- 
structingly displaying the gradual decline of vegetation in the same 
ratio with the increase of snow and ice. From Karsoki-ness a regular 
slope, with two distinct prominent terraces, leads up from the strand 
to the ice-covered plateau, to a height of about 5000 feet, the whole 
distance being a mile and a quarter. The small quantity of snow which 
falls here compared with that on the other side of the peninsula, and 
the long time the ground is therefore uncovered, allows the vegetation 
to reach higher limits than in other places, and the land here rises to 
fully the usual height. We will therefore shortly describe how we 
found this tract on the 30th of July, 1851, in a summer of very cold 
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unsettled weatber. The first asoeot is composed of low granite banks, 
overgrown witb the usual creeping busbes, Empetrum^ Andromeda^ etc., 
interspersed with green patches of grass and moss, and witb swampy 
places. Across a plain overspread with boulders brought down by the 
River Karsok, you come to a steeper terrace-like ascent, forming the 
foot of the Trap stratum, which occupies the rest of the mountain. 
The upper part of this terrace is at a height of 1000 feet, and here in 
the clefts of the rock appear seams of coal passing into graphite (black 
lead?). 

The clouds often rest upon the whole of this terrace, and in August 
and September it generally happens that when it clears up after rain 
and snow the whole remains covered with snow, whilst below there has 
been only rain, or the snow has melted as it fell. Up to 2000 feet 
there is no great change. The soil is alluvium and gravelly, and bears 
a thick covering of vegetation, consisting of the same plants as on the 
lower land. In some clefts there are detached masses of ice, which 
aeem to have been produced by snow, and to have lain for many years, 
but are not observable from below. Between 2000 and 8000 feet up, 
the uniform carpet of vegetation becomes thinner, the (brasses. Sedges, 
and Lichens which formed the mass of it are replaced by green moss, 
which at the height of 8000 feet still covers the swampy spots with 
the fineely-flowering Eanuneulua nivalis. At the height of 3900 feet, 
by measurement, the vegetation is no longer continuous, but plants are 
dispersed about the gravelly soil, and the swampy parts barren. Here 
the willow, Salix gloMca, disappears, and we find little heaps of hard icy 
snow, traces of reindeer, and many of their shed horns are now to be 
seen. The patches of snow become thicker, and at about 4500 feet 
we reach the edge of the permanent ice and snow. Amongst these 
heaps of old snow, and by the edge of this highland ice, the following 
pbmts, as determined by the botanist Dr. Pauli, were gathered: — 
Fapaver nudicaulis; PotentiUa Fahliana ; Saxifraga tricuapidata, S. 
oppasUybliay S. caapiiosa; Aldne rubella; Silene acaulis; Drabaarctica; 
Festuca bremfoUa ; Carex nardina. Besides these, a few specimens of 
Lichens belonging to the genera Pdiigera, Farmeliay Capitularia, too 
imperfect to be described. Lichens are far from taking a prominent 
place in the general vegetation. 

Nearly similar were the conditions of v^etation I observed in mount- 
ing a part of the same ridge further to the east, to a point which is 
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formed by a prominent mass of trap, and seen from the sea is like a 
cone, and is called Innosuoset (a watch-tower). This point is from 
3700 feet to 3800 feet above the sea. Of the plants gathered in this 
excursion the last, Salix plauca, was at the height of 3300 feet, and 
here at Innosuoset was found, in addition to the above-named plants, 
the Draba alpina. 



Notes upon the DrugB observed at Aden^ Arabia; by James Vauqhan, 
Esq., Member of the Boyal College of Surgeons of England, Assis- 
tant Surgeon to the Bengal Army, Civil and Fort Surgeon at Aden, 
Arabia. 

Such is the title of a valuable article communicated by Daniel Han- 
bury, Esq., to a late number of the ' Pharmaceutic^ Journal/ 1853. It 
is full of important information, collected by a gentleman every way 
qualified for such an undertaking, during an official residence at Aden. 
" With some of these vegetable productions," Mr. Yaughan observes, 
" the commercial and scientific world are already acquainted, with others 
they are less familiar, and of a few it may be presumed that they know 
scarcely anything. With regard to science and especially medicine, it is 
much to be regretted that some eminent Botanist does not turn his at- 
tention to this part of the world, where nature has been so lavish in her 
precious gifts, and where a wide field of research is open to him, from 
which he might make many important and original additions to the 
present stock of medical knowledge, and thereby establish a high claim 
to the esteem and gratitude of his ptofession in particular, and of the 
scientific part of the community generally. Scarcely anything is known 
at present of Eastern Africa beyond the sea-board, and the same re- 
mark applies to Southern Arabia. With regard to the latter conntxy 
in particular, famous even in the early ages of the world for its valuable 
vegetable produce, it appears almost unaccountable that this country 
should be well-nigh as little known to us as it was to the learned in the 
days of the ancient Greeks and Romans." 

We must refer to the memoir itself for the more f611 particulars of 
the Drugs described in the "Notes,'* and must content ourselves with 
mentioning those which especially demand further inquiry from the man 
of science, to determine the particular plants which yield them. 

Gum Ababic, Gummi Acacia^ known in Arabia and on the African 
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coast by the name of Simgle, The Acaeui which yields this gum is 
generally a small shrub of a diy and withered appearance ; occasionally 
however it shoots out into a tree of from twenty to thirty feet high. 
The SomaEs on the north-east coast of A£ica collect the gum during 
the months of December and January. Long incisions are made in the 
stem and branches, from which the juice flows, and when diy is removed. 
After the gum of a district has been gathered, it is sewn up in goat- 
skins, and brought on camels' backs to the great Barbara fair, or to 
some of the small settlements on the coast, and thence shipped for Aden 
and India. Three descriptions of the gum, styled severally Felick^ Zeila, 
and Barbara, are exported from the Somali coast. 1, Ftlick gum is 
collected chiefly by the Margartain Somalia and those who inhabit the 
district of Ghirdaf and Cape Gkurdafui. None of this quality, which 
is esteemed the best, finds its way to Aden, but is mostly shipped to 
India. This is about 25 rupees the hundredweight in the Bombay 
market. 2, Zola gum^ so called from the port of that name. 8, Bav 
barm gum, from the district of Barbara. Zeila gum sells at 15 and Bar- 
bara gum for 18 rupees the hundredweight in the Bombay bazaar. 
(Are these from one or from three species of Jcaeia P — Ed.) 

MTBKH.—This Gum-resin, sometimes called Murr by the Arabs, 
but more commonly in this district by its Indian name Heera Bdl, is 
oc^ected in great quantities by the Soumalis in the north-east part 
of Africa, and in the neighbourhood of Humir, further south. Small 
quantities of the best description of Myrrh have been lately collected 
in a district forty miles to the east of Aden, and brought hither for sale 
by the Soumalis, and this will doubtless soon increase. Four hundred 
and fifty hundredweight of Myrrh passed through the Aden Custom- 
house last year, and the selling price is 9i rupees the 28 lbs. (Mr. 
Hanbury adds the remark, that two kinds of Myrrh are sent by Mr. 
Yanghan, evidently the product of different plants : one labelled Somaii 
or African Myrrh, the Turkey myrrh of commerce; the other that 
which is produced forty miles from Aden ; but nothing is said of the 
plants yielding either.) 

BiSBA BAl (Arabic, ffebbhakkada of the Somalis).— This is another 
gum-resin collected by the Somalis on the opposite coast. It resem- 
bles the Myrrh already described. My impression is that the tree 
affording it is unknown to Europeans. It fetches at Aden 2i rupees 
per maund (of 28 lbs.), and is sent to India and China and given to 
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milch-cows and bofPaloes to increase their milk, and it is mixed with 
lime as a size to impart a bright gloss to walls which are covered with 
it. (This, Mr. Hanbury observes, is a gum-resin usually regarded as 
a species of Myrrh of inferior quality, formerly known as East Indian 
Myrrh. In the London market it has been lately offered under the 
name of Gum BheaaboU. It is quite distinct from Indian and African 
BdeUium.) 

HoTAi is the name of a gum produced by a small thorny tree which 
grows in the Somali country about Bunder Murayeh; it resembles 
the tree which produces the Myrrh, and attains the height of about six 
feet. The use of the gum is confined to the Somalia as a detersive for 
the hair. 

Olibanum, styled Lubdn by the Arabs and by the Somalia on the 
opposite coast, where the tree grows in great abundance. Five kinds 
are exposed for sale. 1. Lubdn Mattee^ from the place whence it is 
exported. 2. Lvbdn Hunkur, or Aungure (from Bunder Aungure). 
lisrge quantities of this frankincense are brought to Aden; pure it 
fetches three-quarters of a dollar per maund. 3. Lub&n Makur^ from 
the sea-ports of Bas Kurree, etc.; mostly shipped to Bombay. 4. 
Luhdn Berbera, or Mustika, so called from the place of export. 5. 
Arabian Lubdn, conunonly called Morbat, or Shaharree Lub&n. 

Aloes and Senna (Caisia eUmgata^ Lemaire-Liaanoonrt) and 
Indigo, we presume, may be traced to the respective plants that yield 
them. 

Kat, the name of a drug brought into Aden from the interior, and 
largely used as a pleasurable excitant. It is imported in small camel- 
loads, consisting of parcels of twigs with leaves tied up in bundles, 
and it is the leaves that are chewed. 280 camd-Ioads are nsed in 
Aden alone. They are said to be the leaves of Catha eduUi of Forskal. 
A figure is given of these bundles, and a full history of the plant. 

Wabei, a poison extracted from a tree in the Somali country, ob- 
tained by boiling the root in water. The barb of the arrow is dipped 
into the inspissated juice, and renders a wound inflicted by it incurable. 
Mr. Hanbury supposes this plant may be Cariasa JSehimperi of Bichard, 
identified with Sirychnos Abyuinica of Hochstetter. 

CoPAX, — ^brought from the African coast opposite Zanzibar, said to 
be dug up from the earth. 

Sanguis Dbaconis, or Dragon's Blood, from Soootra, where the 
tree {Dracana Draco ?) is said to grow in luxuriant abundance. 
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DuooA, or Daoa-boot ; a medicinal root growing on the Somali 
ooaat, used for almost every ailment in that part of Africa. 

KosABiMA Cardamom (Pereira), Kkeil or Kkil of the Arabs. — A 
rare Cardamom, of which Mr. Hanbury has reoeived fine specimens. 
The fruit is met with in the market of Mnssowah. 

WuRBVS, or Wabus ; a red powder of a plant resembling the Se- 
same, chiefly nsed as a dye. Two kinds are brought to market, the 
best from the interior, the other from the Somali coast. It is sent to 
Bombay, and is much prized for the light brown colour it imparts to 
silks. 
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Sbemakn, Bbbthold, F.L.S., and Member of the Imp. Acad. Nat. 
Curios., Naturalist of the Expedition, etc. : NarraUoe of ike V<jyage 
qf H.MJS. Heraid, dmring the years 1845-51> under the command qf 
Captain Kellett, B.N., C.B. ; heitig a Circumnavigation qf the Globe^ 
and three Cruizes to the Arctic Regione in Search qf Sir John Franklin. 
2 Tols. 8to. London : Beeve and Co. 

From the days of the illustrious Cook to the present time, it has 
frequently fallen to the bt of the naturalists to become the chroniclers 
of the scientific voyages which they were appointed to accompany. 
With few exceptions theur narratives reflect great credit both on the 
accomplished writers themselves and on the Government which chose 
them for the service. In the instance now before us we might have 
remained for many years in ignorance of one of the most important 
voyages that ever sailed from our shores, if it had not been for Mr. 
Seemann's zeal and ability, conjoined to the remarkable facility with 
which, though a landsman, and a foreigner by birth and education, he 
acquired the British seaman's knowledge and habits. The commander 
of the expedition. Captain Kellett, was deputed, soon after his return, 
to join in the search after Captain Franklin ; he left but slender mate- 
rials wherewith to aid Mr. Seemann in completing the narrative, and a 
still greater drawback existed in the circumstance that our author was 
not attached to the Expedition till a year and a half after it had sailed 
from England, so that he was indebted for many important hydrogra- 
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phical and other details to the fragmentaiy journals of his messmates. 
When to these considerations we add that Mr. Seemann has been ac- 
tively engaged in superintending the publication of the natural history 
of his voyage, and is himself the author of two parts, which have 
already appeared, on Botany, it must be admitted that his activity and 
intelligence deserve our cordial praise. 

In the Narrative of the Voyage Mr. Seemann's style is lively and 
agreeable ; but, as was to be expected, the work derives its chief in- 
terest from the botanical details and excellent sketches of scenery and 
objects of natural history with which it abounds. The melancholy 
death of his predecessor, Mr. Edmonstone, is related with much feeling 
by one of that gentleman's shipmates, and there is a good rkumS of 
all the Arctic Searching Expeditions that have left our shores, from the 
pen of Mr. Petermann. Though the candid and modest preface should 
disarm general criticism, we must express our disapproval of the quo- 
tation of four pages of trash on the society of St. Helena. Mr. 
Seemann had neither time nor opportunity for forming any judgement 
on this little community, to which the officers, and particularly the 
naturalists, of many expeditions have been largely indebted for frank 
hospitality and ready assistance. Such second-hand censures are not 
only calculated to do mischief, but they stand out in disagreeable con- 
trast both to the high scientific value of the work and to the amiable 
disposition of the writer. 



Folia Obchidacea, Part III., by Professor Lindley. 
So rapid is the appearance of this important work, that at the pre- 
sent rate of publication it may almost be considered monthly, and yet 
exhibiting no undue haste in the preparation. The present number 
is wholly devoted to the continuation of the genus Epidendrum, from 
the 100th species to the 253rd, and will doubtless be carried on in the 
forthcoming part. 



Ekrata {in ihe translation of Professor Liebmann't Memoir on American Oaks), 
P. 826, line 20, /or equator, read tropic ; p. 885, line 6, for insect, read cochineal- 
colon7; p. 835, line 86, for sootheni, read Soath Sea; p. 886, line 12, for teaui- 
folia, read lancifolia. 
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Florula Honqkonoensis : an Enumeration of the Plants collected 
in the Island of Hongkong, by Major J. G. Champion, 95/^ Beg.; 
the determinations revised and the new species described by George 
Bentham, Esq. 

{Ccmiinu^dfrom p. 58.) 
SOLANEA. 
Of the four plants belonging to this Order hitherto found in Hong- 
kong, three have a wide range in East India and other tropical countries, 
and have become apparently naturalized in the island in waste places 
or cultivated lands. The fourth, although originally described as of 
Chinese origin, evidently extends on the one side to Sillet and Northern 
India, and on the other to the Moluccas. 

1. Solanum nigrumy Linn. 

This species includes nearly the whole of the Morella vera of Dunal^ 
about fifty supposed species. I have repeatedly endeavoured, but in 
vain, to sort out into varieties, from the characters given in the Prodro- 
mns, the numerous specimens I possess from all parts of the world. 

2. Solanum decemdentatum, Boxb. — 8, CaUeryanum and 8. Osbeckii, 
Dun. in DC. Prodr. vol. xiii. p. 178. — Probably also 8. biflorum. Lour., 
and some others enumerated by Dunal, besides perhaps 8. crassipetalum, 
N. ab E. in linn. Trans, vol. xviii. p. 42, overlooked in the Prodromus. 
Boxburgh expressly states that the plant he described was raised in the 
Calcutta Garden from Chinese seeds, and is correctly quoted by Nees. 
Dunal however does not appear on this occasion to have had access 
either to Boxburgh's ' Flora ' or to Nees's carefully worked-up paper on 
Indian Solanea in the Linnean Transactions. 

3. Solanum .^ro^, linn. 

A common East Indian plant, of which the synonymy appears to 
have been carefully elucidated by Nees in the above-mentioned paper, 
but has since been thrown back into utter confusion in the Prodromus. 
The species includes at least the 8.ferox, 8. lasiocarpum, and 8. stramo- 
njfolium of the latter work, but not the 8. stramonifolium of Jacquin, 
which Nees has shown to be a West Indian plant allied to 8, tormim, 
whilst 8. siranumifoUum of Lamarck is the East Indian form of 8. torvum 
itself. The 8,ferox minus, figured by Wight, Ic. 1. 1400, with smooth 
fruit and narrow lobes to the calyx, can scarcely be the same as the 
form so designated by Nees, and is evidently a distinct species, a» sug- 
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gested by Wight, unless it be a very prickly variety of 8. torvum. To 
the synonyms of S,ferox may be added 8, hirsutum, Roxb. Fl. Ind- 
vol. i. p. 571 (quoted by Nees, but overiooked by Dunal except as "8. 
hirsutum, E. in herb. Puerari''), and 8. immane, Hance in Walp. Ann. 
vol. iii. p. 165, whose diagnosis agrees perfectly well with the common 
Indian species. 
4. Physalis angulata^ Linn. 

Sgbophulabine^. 

1. Mazus rugosus. Lour. — Benth. in DC. Prodr. vol. v. p. 375. — M. 
vandellioides, Hance in Walp. Ann. Bot. vol. iii. p. 193 P 
Hongkong. 

2. Pterostigma grandiflorum, Benth. 1. c. p. 380. 
Common in the Hongkong hills. 

3. Pterostigma capiiatum, Benth. 1. c. p. 380. 

Ditches, Hongkong. Flowers 3^ lines long, bluish-purple with a 
purple palate, in clammy heads, emitting a camphorated smell. 

4. Limnophila hirtuta, Benth. 1. c. p. 388. 

The specimens preserved were gathered on the opposite Chinese 
coast, but Major Champion believes that it is also found within the 
island. 

5. Herpestis Monnieria, H. B. et K. — ^Benth. 1. c. p. 400. — AnUocal^x 
limnantkiflorusy Hance in W^alp. Ann. Bot. vol. iii. p. 195 ? 
Common in marshes. 

6. Torenia rubetu, Benth. I. c. p. 410. — T. concolor, Lindl. Bot. Reg. 
1846, t. 62. 

Common on Mount Victoria and in other parts of the island. The 
plant is either quite smooth or slightly pubescent, and agrees in every 
respect with the Assam one, upon which the species was originally es- 
tablished. The reddish hue, which the upper parts of the plant and 
the calyces assume occasionally, and which suggested the specific name, 
appears to be accidental. 

7. Vandellia oblonga, Benth. 1. c. p. 413. 

8. Vandellia Crustacea, Benth. 1. c. p. 413. 

9. Bonnaya verberurfolia, Benth. 1. c. p. 421. 

Three common weeds for which no precise locality was recorded ; the 
first has hitherto been only found in China, the two others are widely 
diffused over £ast India. 
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10. Baddleia IMleifana^ Font. — Benth. 1. c. p. 446. 

From Colonel Eyre's oollection, but doubtful whether gathered in 
Hongkong or on the opposite Chinese coast. Migor Champion also 
gathered the B. AnaUca^ Lour., on the mainland, in situations which 
induce him to conjecture that it may be likewise found in the island. 

11. Buchnera firicta, Benth. in DC. Prodr. vol. x. p. 495. 

West Point and Little Hongkong. I doubt whether this may not 
prove to be a mere variety of B. cruciata. Hum. 

12. Stiiga kirsuta, Benth. 1. c. p. 602. 

Common with grass, upon which it is probably a parasite. 

13. Centranthera kiapida, E. Br. — Benth. I c. p. 625 ; var. floribus 
pallide flavis. 

Mount Victoria and Mount Parker. Major Champion, struck by the 
colour of the flower, so different from that of the common C. hUpida 
(purple or pink), considered this, as a distinct species ; but, on a 
careful comparison, 1 can find no other distinctive characters, and the 
colour of the flower is found to be variable in several genera of this 
group, of which the greater number of species are probably more or less 
parasitical. 

OBOBANCHEiB. 

Jlginetia Indica, Boxb. — Benth. in DC. Prodr. vol. xi. p. 43. 
Abundant in ravines, usually parasitical on a species of Andropogon, 

ACANTHACEJB. 

1. Thunbei^a^an^i/lSora, Boxb., var. cu9pidaia, N. ab £. in DC. Prodr. 
vol. xi. p. 65. 

In a ravine at Sirwan. 

2. PhlebophyUum apricum. — Gutelqffia aprica, Hance in Kew. Journ. 
Bot. vol. i. p. 143. 

Hongkong, towards Tytam Bay and Little Hongkong. — This plant 
so closely resembles the two Peninsular species of PhlebophyUum in 
habit and in character, that I cannot think that the sole observable dif- 
ference — the greater length of the slender part of the tube of the corolla 
—is sufficient to warrant the adoption of it as a separate genus. The 
two upper divisions of the calyx are more or less joined together at the 
base, which is almost the sole character, ond perhaps an insufficient one, 
by which PhlebophyUum itself is distinguished from Endopogon, As 
observed by Major Champion, there are in our plant what appear to be 
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minute nidiments of the appet stamens, but these exist also, at least 
in my specimens of P. Kunihiannm. Specifically F. apricum differs 
from P. Kunihiannm by the narrower bracts and calycine lobes, and 
by the greater length of the slender tube of the corolla ; the spikes or 
heads of flowers are also much shorter than those of P. Kuntkianum, 
but in the latter species they are often very much shorter than in the 
specimen figured by Wight (Ic. t. 448). 

3. Codonacanthus j»aycj^for«*, N. ab E. in DC. Prodr. vol. xi. p. 103. 
Eavines of Victoria Peak. The specimens agree perfectly with those 

from Assam and Sillet. 

4. Auellia tetrasperma. Champ, sp. n.; foHis ovatis obtusis crenatis hir* 
tellis, spicis paucifloris plerisque in capitula terminalia subhirsuta 
confertis, bracteis spathulatis, bracteolis linearibus, calycis laciniis 
obtusis basi connatis, ovario 4-ovulato. — Specimina adsunt semipe- 
dalia. Caulea basi diffusi, radicantes. FoUa breviter petiolata, ru- 
gosa, maxima sesquipollicaria, pleraque yix pollicaria vel etiam multo 
minora. Capitula intra folia suprema sessilia, nunc ad apices ramo- 
rum brevium axillarium quasi axiUaria, nunc e spicis pluribus oom- 
posita, ad apicem caulis ramorumque densa subglobosa. Bractea et 
bracteola ciliato-hirtsB, calyce subbreviores, hae laciniis calycinis sub- 
conformes, illae ssepius multo latiores. Calyx 2 lin. v. paulo longior, 
fere ad quartam partem longitudinis integer, laciniis 5 herbaceis 
subdilatatis. Corolla violacea, 10 lin. longa, infundibuliformis, tube 
calycem superante in faucem latiusculam abeunte; lacinise subae- 
quales, latee, obtusse vel retusae, margine ciliatse ; faux intus lineis 2 
longitudinalibus barbata. Stamina didynama, inclusa. Anihera 
ovatffi, glabrsB, loculis parallelis mutids. Owjoiwm sessile, complete 
biloculare, loculis biovulatis. Btylw filiformis hinc pilosus, sab apice 
unidentatus, supra dentem subulatus, recurvus, hinc stigmatosus. 
Victoria Peak. Technically speaking, this plant might be rather 

better referred to Byschoriate or Calophanea, for the lobes of the calyx 
are less deeply divided than in the true Ruellia, and there are four 
only, not six to sixteen ovules ; but the anthers are not calcarate nor 
mucronate as in those two genera, and the inflorescence and general 
aspect is very unlike either of them ; whilst the habit, inflorescence, and 
corolla are precisely those most common in BuelUa. It is much to be 
regretted that several of the allied genera, having the style and capsule 
and general form of the corolla of RueUia, could not have been united 
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with it, redndng to a mere sectional di^nction the differences in bracts, 
in the d^ree of separation of the divisions of the calyx, and in the 
often inappreciable variations of form of the corolla, which make it ne- 
cessary to modify the circnmscription and characters of the genera with 
almost every really new species discovered. 

5. Dipteracanthus ? etUfcintu, Champ, sp. n. ; hnmilis, erectns, glaber, 
foliis oblongis ovatisve dentatis in petiolum angnstatis, floribus ad 
apices ramulonim geminis ebracteolatis, calycis ladnia suprema 
latiore. — fferba semipedalis, erecta, subfastigiato-ramosa. Folia 
maxima 8-pollicaria, obtuse acuminata, basi in petiolum longe an- 
gustata, pleraque minora ovata v. summa obovato-spathulata. Florea 
magni, ad apices ramorum sessiles (axillares, oppositi, gemma inter- 
media non vel vix cvoluta). Oaly^ fere ad basin S-partitus, ladniae 
quatuor lineares, herbacesB, 9-10 lin. longse, acutiusculse ; quinta 
summa paulo longior obtusior et fere 2 lin. lata. Corolla bipollicaris, 
tubi parte tenui calyoe breviore, fauce elongata obliqua, intus glabra 
nuda ; limbi lacinise latse subeequales. Stamina inclusa, didynama, 
filamentis basi connatis, membrana brevi inter stamina superiora 
bidentata. Antkera anguste oblongse, loculis paraUelis eequalibus 
mutids. Styltu glaber, filiformis, apice integer setaceus. Capsula 
basi compressa, asperma, a medio 4-8perma, omnino DipteracatUhi, 
Semma orbiculata, Isevia. 

Mount Parker. Flowers veiy large in proportion to the plant and 
pale violet. This again will not fit exactly into any of Nees's genera. 
I have placed it in Dipteracanthua on account of the general habit, the 
form and size of the corolla, and the structure of the capsule ; but the 
enlarged upper division of the calyx is not usual in that genus, and the 
apex of the style, though variable, is described as always bilamellate. 
I observe however that in many spedes the longest division is scarcely 
dilated, and the other one occasionally reduced to a small tooth, almost 
as in RueUia, and this character is perhaps after all of little value 
among the Buellioid genera. 

6. Lepidagathis hyalina, var. dependens, N. ab E. in DC. Prod. vol. xi. 
p. 258. 

Abundant near the Buddhist Temple, East Point. This is a very 
low procumbent and pubescent form, resembling in habit the L. Java- 
mea, but the flowers, the ciliate anthers, etc., are those of L. hyaUna. 
7. DiMvaria Uicifolia, Juss.— N. ab E. 1. c. p. 268. 
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Little Hongkong, near the sea-shore. 

8. BjOBieHantL procumbens, N. ab E. 1. c. p. 371. 
Hongkong. 

9. Adhatoda (Tyloglossa) Chinenm^ sp. n. ; herbacea, diffusa, pnbescens 
Y. glabrata, foliis oblongis ovatisve obtusis in petiolum angustatis, 
floribus axillaribos utrinque subtends, bracteis orbiculato-spathulatis, 
bracteolis minutis. — Herba \-\\ pedalis, divaricato-ramosa, pube 
ligidula plus minus conspersa, rarius glabrata. Caulea obsolete te- 
tragoni, ad nodos inferiores radicantes. FoUa majora 1-2 poU. longa, 
4-5 lin. lata, obtusa, margine integerrima v. repanda, basi longius- 
cule angustata in petiolum tenuem 2-4-linearem, supra pilis rigiduli^ 
plus minus eonspersa, subtus prsesertim ad venas hirtella, lineolis 
(raphidibus) parum conspicuis; snperiora gradatim minora et in 
formam ovatam v. obovatam abeuntia. Flores in axillis utrinque 
1-5, ssepius 3, illis A, Tranquebartenais paulo majores, bracteis 
parvis petiolatis foliaceis orbiculato-spathulatis fulti. Bracteoke 
squamiformes, acutce, pediceUos brevissimos vix superantes. Calyces 
1)— 2 lin. longi, laciniis 5 a basi solutis parum insequalibus lanceo- 
lato-subulatis puberulis, apice subulato plus minus recurvo. Corolla 
quam in A. Tranquebarienn angustior, cseterum similis. Antherarum 
loculus inferior in appendieem cuneatam acutam desinens. Capsula 
quam in A, Tranquebarieim angustior. Semina granulato-tubeiculata 
nee echinata. 

Common in ravines of Mount Yictoria. Though evidently allied 
to A. Tranquebarierms and OrixeruU, this species differs essentially in 
inflorescence, in the smallness of the bracteolae, and in the more slender 
flowers and fruits ; it has also none of the hard woody appearance of the 
other two. It may prove to be the A, aspera of Nees, but that species 
has been unfortunately established on mere fragments, insufficient to 
identify it with certainty, at any rate without more perfect specimens 
procured from the same locality, the Philippine Islands. 

10. Bungiae sp. ? Unknown to me, but the specimen is insufficient 
for identification. 

Gathered in autumn on Mount Parker. 

11. Hypoestes purpurea, R. Br. — ^N. ab E. in DC. Prod. vol. xi. p. 509 ; 
var. glabrior. 

Abundant near the Buddhist Temple at East Point; also Little 
Hongkong. 
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I had also from Mr. Hinds a specineu of the Barleriacristaia, Linn., 
which is not among Major Champion's plants. 

Verbenage^. 

1. Verbena officinaliB, Linn. 
On roadsides. 

2. Caiyopteris nuutacanthus, J. C. Schauer in DC. Prod. vol. xi. p. 626. 
In ravines of the Bhick Mountain. 

3. l*remna iMtegr\foUay Linn. — P. 8errat\foUa, Linn. — J. C. Schau. 1. c. 
p. 632. 

Near the sea, Hongkong. 

4. Callicarpa Reevem, Wall.— J. C. Schau. 1. c. p. 641. 
Hongkong. A shrub. 

5. Callicarpa tnte^errima. Champ, sp. n. ; ramulis cum cymis folio- 
rumque pagina inferiore tomento steUato flancant« dense lanatis, 
foliis petiolatis late ovatis acuminatis integerrimis supra pube stel- 
lata conspersis, cymis folia subeequantibus, floribus parvis numerosis- 
simis, calyce lanato minute 4-dentato. — Folia 3-4 poll, longa, 2>2| 
poll, lata (inferiora mihi desunt), supra viridia y. subflavescentia, 
mollia, punctis glandulosis inoonspicuis sub lana reoonditis, petiolo 
semipollicari. Cyma amplse, laxee, pedunculo l-l^-pollicari, ramis 
primariis elongatia. Flores magnitudine C. macrophylUe, 
Hongkong. The broad entire leaves and the dense golden-coloured 

tomentum readily distinguish this species from the C, macropkylla^ 
C. lanata^ and others to which it is allied. 

6. Callicarpa tamentosay Willd. — Hanoe in Walp. Ann. vol. iii. p. 236. 
Common in ravines. Subarboreous. 

7. Callicarpa tenuifiora. Champ, sp. n. ; ramulis cymis foliorumque 
pagina infera pube vix floccosa canescentibus, foliis breviter petiolatis 
obovatis acuminatis serrato-crenatis infra medium contractis basi 
subcordatis, cymis multifloris parvis laxis divaricato-dichotonus folio 
pluries brevioribus, calyce minuto truncato, corolla infundibuliformi. 
— ^Affinis C. rubeUa; pubes laxior, folia multe latiora (6 poll, longa, 
2-2^ poll, lata), submembranacea, acute acuminata, supra viridia et 
pilis simplicibus v. rarius substellatis conspersa. Inflorescentia et 
flores fere C, rubelia, sed calyces villoso-tomentosi, et corolla cano- 
pubenila, li lin. longa, laciuiis tubo duplo brcvioribus. 

At Saywan. 
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8. Callicarpa longifoUa, Lam. — J. C. Schauer in DC. Prod. vol. xi. 
p. 645. 

At Say wan. There is also a specimen of what may be a mere va- 
riety, with narrow almost sessile leaves, small, close, nearly sessile 
cymes, and rather larger flowers. 

9. Clerodendron inerme, E. Br. — J. C. Schau. 1. c. p. 660. 
Very common near the level of the sea. 

10. Clerodendron canescens. Wall. — J. C. Schan. 1. c. p. 665. — C. 
hamaiocafyx, Hance in Walp. Ann. vol. iii. p. 238 ? 

Also common near the level of the sea. 

11. Clerodendron je?0»^(wifm, Hance in Walp. Ann.Bot. vol. iii. p. 238? 
Hongkong. The specimen is in fruit only, but agrees well with 

Hance's character, except that the leaves, although often quite entire, 
have many of them a few coarse teeth towards their extremity. 

12. Vitex trtfolia^ Linn.; var. unifoUolata, J. C. Schau. in DC. Prod, 
vol. xi. p. 683.— r. (wata, Thunb. 

Hongkong. 

Labiate. 

1. Pogostemon jMiro^rum, Benth. — ^DC. Prod. vol. xii. p. 152, 
Mount Parker. An imperfect specimen, but it appears to belong to 

this common North-east Indian species. 

2. Dysophylla auricularia, Blum. — ^Benth. in DC. 1. c. p. 156. 
In ditches and moist places. 

3. Salvia Fortunei, Benth. in DC. Prod. vol. xii. p. 354. 
In ravines. 

4. Scutellaria Indica, Linn. — Benth. 1. c. p. 417. 
In ravines. 

5. Anisomeles ovata, Br. — ^Benth. 1. c. p. 455. 
Happy Valley. 

6. Leonurus Sibiricus, linn. — ^Benth. 1. c. p. 501 . 
On roadsides. 

7. Leucas tnolUmma, Wall. ; var. CkutentU^ Benth. 1. c. p. 525. 
On roadsides, Little Hongkong. 

8. Teucrium/M/vifm, Hance in Walp. Ann. Bot. vol. iii. p. 270. 
Hongkong. This, as well as my T. Fortunei (in DC. Prod. vol. xii. 

p. 583),- is very probably a mere variety of the common North-east 
Indian T, quadrj/arium. 
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Mr. Hanoe describes also a new Mint cdtivaied by the Chinese of 
Hongkong in their gardens. He gives it the name of M, reticulata, 
but from his description it is most probably some garden variety of the 
M. viridii. 

(7b be eOHiinued.) 



A Britf Notice concerning IJie Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
India*; by Dr. N. Wallich, V.P. Royal and Linn. Soc. 
The Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, is, next to the 
celebrated Asiatic Society of Bengal, the most known, and certainly the 
most popular among the scientific and practical institutions in British 
India. In numbers of members it exceeds them all. It was esta- 
blished at Calcutta on the 14th September, 1820, by the late Kev. Dr. 
William Carey, one of the most extraordinary men who ever came to 
India, both as a Missionary, a profound oriental scholar and author, and 
a botanist and agriculturist. In the prospectus which that pious and 
good man had printed and circulated five months previously, and to 
which he afterwards added a list of desiderata, the urgent necessity of 
such an institution being formed in a country where immemorial 
customs and habits had for ages past stood in the way of amelioration 
and progress in the arts of civilized life, were briefly but forcibly set 
forth. The successful labours of the Society during its thirty-two years 
of existence, and of the many branch societies which have emanated 
from it in different parts of India, amply attest the wisdom and sound- 
ness of the founder's views. Year after year has this flourishing insti- 
tution been improving and enlarging its sphere of activity, until it has 
at present attained a position of much importance and influence, and 
become a real blessing to the country. No wonder, therefore, that it 
enjoys the substantial support and patronage of the Government of India 
as well as the Court of Directors at home, evinced by annual pecuniary 
grants, and by frequent and large donations of agricultural and other 
seeds, and communications of papers possessing public interest, either 

* We do not yet know so much in Europe as we ought to know of the Individuals 
and Societies wMch have furthered the cause of the departments of science alluded to 
in the heading of this article. We are furnished by our invaluable firiend Dr. Wallich 
with a notice respecting one of the most extensively useful of these societies, and we 
tmst this win be followed by some others. — Ed. 
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scientific or practical; such as official reports and the like docaments 
from Company's servants and others, having reference to the labours of 
the Society. It is in possession of some property of its own, and derives 
annually a considerable income from its members, who, as might be ex- 
pected, are chiefly Europeans, but comprise also many respectable 
natives. Of the latter there were last year two Vice-Presidents, besides 
two other members of the Society's councU. The entire number of 
members, dispersed all over India, was at the close of last year 649, 
which is exceedingly remarkable, considering the constant fluctuation 
of the white population in the country ; besides ten honorary members. 
An extensive correspondence is maintained with various parts of the 
world, and as many of the members are practical men, agriculturists, 
planters, etc., and a praiseworthy zeal moreover prevails among all 
classes of Europeans, to cultivate those pursuits which form the main 
purpose of the Society, a great variety of useful papers have from time 
to time been presented, which, together with the monthly proceedings, 
have been published in eight volumes of Transactions, and subsequently 
(since 1840) in as many volumes of the Society's Journal. It may be 
truly affirmed, that these sixteen volumes contain, upon the whole, as 
great a mass of valuable practical information and useful reading as 
any other Society has ever produced within the same time. It would 
far exceed the limits of a brief notice were I to give any even a de- 
tailed account of the topics treated of, and by whom, in those volumes ; 
among the subjects however I may mention cotton, sugar, indigo, tea, 
coffee, tobacco, rice, silk, wool, vegetable fibre, paper, cochineal, 
caoutchouc, lac-dye, Indian fruits, manures, timber-trees, topographi- 
cal accounts of various districts, etc., many of which are treated very 
extensively and satisfactorily. Some of the addresses by the Presidents 
and others (W. Leycester, Esq., the first among the former, Sir E. Ryan, 
and Lord William Bentinck) are of deep interest and weight. Large 
and expensive importations are made yearly from abroad, of agricultural 
and horticultural implements and seeds, the latter being distributed 
gratuitously among members, as well as among the humbler classes of 
natives, cultivators, market-gardeners, etc. In short, the Society is de- 
termined to do good to the country by broadcast — at least it acts as if 
such were its motto. 

In addition, the Society maintains an experimental garden on land 
lent to it for the express purpose a number of years ago, in the Com- 
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pany's Botanic Garden, but wbich it has been recently resolved to relin- 
quisb, in order to establish a garden on g;rounds to be purchased nearer 
Galcntta, and on the same side of the river, and therefore more readily 
accessible to the members. Periodical shows are held of agricultural 
and horticultural produce, which are always numerously and highly re- 
spectably attended, and on which occasions pecuniary and other prizes 
are awarded to successful cultivators, who in the majority of instances 
are Natives. Its affairs are administered by a President, four Vice- 
Presidents, a Treasurer, and a Secretary, all of whom, together with 
twelve ordinary members, constitute the Council ; and by the following 
eleven standing committees ; namely I, for Sugar; 2, Cotton; 3, SUk, 
Hemp and Flax; 4, Coffee and Tobacco; 5, OU and Oil-seed; 6, Grain; 
7, Implements of Husbandry and Machinery; 8, Nursery Garden; 9, 
FruU and Kiteken Garden; \0, MoricuUure; and 11, Translation. 

I have already adverted to the distinguished and steady patronage of 
the Indian Government as well as the Honourable Court of Directors at 
home, which very substantially contributes to the Society's flourishing 
state and success. In condusion I may adduce, as a proof of the high 
estimation in which its labours are held by those who have it most in 
their power to watch over its operations and to promote its efforts, the 
fact, that from its very commencement, each successive Governor-Ge- 
neral has honoured the Society by readily assenting to become its patron. 
The late Marquis and Marchioness of Hastings were its first patron and 
patroness. On their departure from India in 1823 they were succeeded 
by the Earl and the late Countess of Amherst; after whom came 
Lord William Bentinck, Earl Auckland. Some of their addresses on 
the occasions are very interesting ; especially a letter from Lord W. 
Bentinck, on his departure from India in 1835. 



On the Botany qf the Noeth-westebn District of Western 

Australia. 

{Continued from p. 122.) 

I first saw a small tree belonging to the Natural Order Fittosporea, 

probably Bursaria spinosa, on the Irwin, and afterwards on the banks 

of other rivers to the north. A beautiful honeysuckle-like Marianthus, 

with pale red flowers, which grow in larger clusters than the flowers of 
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M. erubescena, but without the sweet soent of that species, appears on 
the Chapman. I also found a curious creeper, with narrow linear op- 
posite leaves, and flowers of four sepals, resembling a small CUmatia ; 
the flowers have eight anthers, which grow in a circle round the germen, 
which terminates in two styles, and contains two ovules ; the sepals are 
permanent, and become wings for dispersing the seeds ; this plant first 
appears in the crevices of the limestone rocks on the west side of the 
largest of the lakes, and it grows among bushes in calcareous soil, in 
many parts of the Champion Bay district. 

The highlands near the Murchison afford a curious tree, which I 
think belongs to the Maple family {Sterculia? 'E^di,)'. it grows about 
twenty feet in height, having a trunk about one foot in diameter, and 
about ten or twelve feet high, with a smooth, thick, and very tough bark ; 
the branches are numerous, spreading regularly into a compact hemi- 
spherical head ; the leaves are palmate, about the size and not unlike in 
shape to those of the Sugar Maple ; the flowers are borne in branching 
racemes at the ends of the branches, they are white, large, and showier 
than the flowers of Maple \ the males and females are distinct, but grow 
mixed together on the same racemes. I have not yet seen the seed- 
vessels of this tree, which is deciduous, but in a veiy curious way : at 
the time 1 saw it, some of the trees were in full foliage and fast burst- 
ing into flower ; others were leafless, the leaves newly fallen off and 
lying under the trees; others just bursting into leaf, with foliage of a beau- 
tiful light green colour ; to all appearance it would seem a tree which 
would be altogether unable to resist the winds, which blow constantly in 
this district in the dry season with such force as to 1>end and almost 
annihilate the stubborn Gums, but from some unknown cause they are 
unable to bend a branch or injure a leaf of this beautiful tree, which 
often grows on the ridges of the hills, as it were in defiance of them. 

Two new species of DiplopeUis grow in the Champion Bay district : 
one, with clammy curled leaves about three inches long by half an inch 
in breadth, bears little resemblance, except in its flowers and seed- 
vessels, to any of our Swan Eiver kinds ; the other species has oval, 
entire, smooth, green leaves, and similar seed-vessels; the flowers I 
have not yet seen. 

The sand-plains to the north of Dundaragan produce a fine shrub be- 
longing to ByUneriacea and to the Pleiocarpea division of the Order, near 
Sringia; it is a shrub al)out six or eight feet high, repeatedly branched, 
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each branch tenmnating in a dense corymb of snow-white flowers, from 
nine inches to a foot in diameter; the leaves are from two to three 
inches long, and about an inch wide, jagged and sinuate at the edges, 
green and hairy above and white below. The most perfect form of this 
plant is to have a five-parted white petal-like calyx, five small cup-shaped 
petals, five coloured purple anthers, opening at both sides to discharge 
the pollen, and five barren petal-like anthers, alternate with the fertile 
ones ; the styles are five in number, free next the germens, but partly 
or rather slightly adhering above ; the carpels are free, five in number 
when perfect, but rarely more than three are produced ; they each con- 
tain a single seed, which is large when compared with the other Aus- 
tralian genera of this order ; the carpels are cnriously crested. Besides 
this, which I consider the most perfect form of the plant, there are 
many fenoole plants which are without anthers of any kind, and many 
that have only petals like anthers. All the forms bear seeds only spa- 
ringly; those forms where the anthers are wanting sometimes bear 
more seed than the perfect ones, but among the whole there is not one 
seed produced for every thousand flowers; the plants creep by their 
roots and grow in great numbers together, sometimes spreading over 
acres*. 

The genus Hi^icus, of the Natural Order Malvacea, produces several 
fine species in the country travelled over. The first new species I met 
frith in the deep rocky gully which runs into "Cockleshell Plains;" 
this species grows two feet high, with trifid deeply indented leaves, the 
divisions linear, and indented at their edges; the flowers are rose- 
coloured, marked with deep crimson spots at the base of the petals ; this 
beautiful species grows also in the YaUey of the Lakes and at Champion 
Bay, where it was first found by Lieutenant Elliot, the officer in com- 
mand of the troops first sent there ; the plant is known by the name 
of Elliott's Hibiseua. 

A yellow HUnscM, with trifid filiform leaves and strong woody stems 
four or five inches in diam^r, and growing twelve or fifteen feet high, 
is found in abundance on the sand-hills near the barracks at Champion 
Bay. Another new species, with pale blue flowers and very hispid 
leaves and flower-stalks, grows on Moresby's Eange, near the White 

* The anthen are turned, and although the carpels appear to be free there is a con- 
nection between them in the centre. As a genus, the plant is not distinct from Bm- 
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Peak. A small but veiy elegant species of this genus, with gooeeberry- 
shaped hoary leaves, and stems irom one to two feet high, bearing 
abundance of Ulac flowers, grows on the left side of the brook-course 
called the " Four-mile Gully," near the crossing-place, four miles to the 
south of the Murchison, and also on the right bank of the Murchison, 
about two miles below the mines. 

Of the curious Natural Order Broieracea, or Sundews, I found 
seyeral fine plants. The most beautiful of the genus Droaera, which I 
have yet met with, resembles OxaUs versicolor in the colour of its 
flowers, they being white with a crimson eye, and they are beautifully 
variegated with crimson veins ; these plants grow a foot or eighteen 
inches high, growing in clusters of several together; the sepals are 
large and glabrous, and in this and the two following species they close 
over the flowers at night and during wet weather ; the plant grows 
abundantly in a White Gum forest about four miles to the north of Dun- 
daragan. Another new Drosera, with bright scarlet flowers and gla- 
brous sepals larger than the petals, is found near the Yandyait Spring, 
to the east of the Hill river; this plant grows about a foot high. 
Neither this nor the preceding species have any tendency to creep or to 
support themselves ; but another nearly allied species, which agrees with 
them in the large glabrous sepals, is of very slender habit, climbing 
on everything it comes near : the flowers are white, or but slightly 
marked with red in one variety ; in another, which appears to differ 
from it by only growing a little stronger, they are always of a pale red 
colour. The white variety of this species grows near the first spring on 
the Hill, and on a sand-plain to the east of the spring ; the red variety 
grows on a sand-plain, near where the road first crosses the Hill river. 
A large rose-coloured species of this genus, which differs from D. ma- 
cranthum in having glabrous flower-stalks and but slightly villous 
sepals, grows on the first sand-hill the road passes over to the north of 
Dnndaragan. I found another very remarkable species, agreeing with 
D. macranihum in size, climbing habit, and the form of its leaves, but 
having smaller and deeper rose-coloured flowers, and instead of glands, 
the flower-stalks and sepals are covered with long grey hairs ; this plant 
grows in a swamp near the Yandyait springs, where the roots were 
under water when I found it ; it also appears near the base of Mount 
Lesueur. This species and the following differ remarkably from other 
DroseroB in their roots, which are naked white bulbs growing two to- 
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gether, as in some Orchideous plants ; that is, a new bulb forms by the 
side of the flowering one, destined to flower the following season. The 
other double-rooted species alluded to appears on the banks of all the 
riveEs and brooks from the Hill, often growing on their banks with its 
roots under water when the plant is in flower, but only in situations 
where the roots are diy in the dry season ; this species grows about two 
feet high, usually in large tufts interlaced and supporting themselves in 
that way, but seldom clinging to other plants for support ; the flowers 
are small and of a pale lilac colour. 

I gathered a few plants of a beautiful new Drtmra, with lai^ scarlet 
flowers ; this plant was of a stiff upright habit, growing about a foot 
high, on the side of the lake Dalaru, in a spot where the ground had 
been covered with water in the winter. I found a curious little Cruci- 
ferous plant, apparently belonging to a new genus, among a cluster of 
Boordi (a species of kangaroo rat) holes, on the limestone part of Co- 
noUy*s station ; the plant is an annual, with pinnatifid leaves, formed 
like Bankna dryandroidet ; the stems grow flat on the ground, and the 
flowers are sessile in the axils of the leaves, but after flowering, the pe- 
duncles lengthen out, growing straight down, and burying the small 
round seed-vessels about an inch under the surface of the ground ; I 
could not observe ftny partition in the pods when ripe, they were filled 
with seeds mixed with a gelatinous substance, similar to what appears 
on the seed of Cress, when soaked in water. 

On a sand-plain between Martin's spring and the Hutt river, and 
also on the great sand-plain between the Hutt river and the Murchison, 
is found an aphyllous Dilleniaceous plant, apparently belonging to a 
new genus ; when not in flower, the plant looks like Daviesia juncea ; 
the flowers are yellow, about an inch in diameter ; the anthers, seven in 
number, are united in a tube round the germen ; the filaments free ; the 
seeds have an ariUus, as in other genera of this Order. When in flower, 
this is a very ornamental plant. 

On Messrs Davis and Walcolt's station on the Greenough, are two 
new species of Loranihus, both parasitical on the Baspbeny-jam tree. 
One of them resembles LoraiUkM Preiuii in foliage, but the tubes of the 
flowers are longer and narrower, and of a different colour, the lower 
part of the tube red, the upper half yellow ; they are also of a different 
shape, having a sort of ringent mouth. The other species has foliage 
like LortuUhus miraculowty but they have a hoary appearance, being 
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closely covered with minute hairs ; the corolla is small and green, with 
crimson filaments. 

I met with two or three species of a genus with clammy leaves, op- 
posite or in whorls, bearing blue flowers, and having seed-vessels 
shaped like AfUirrkuium, and with very small seed ; also a little creep- 
ing plant like Cliniania pulchella, which grows abundantly by the sides 
of the pools near tlie mines on the Murchison ; I suppose it belongs to 
Scrop&ularlea, but my specimens of them are not yet come to hand, and 
I cannot describe them correctly. I met with several new Solana on 
the Murchison. One is a shrub about two feet high, with slender nu- 
merous aculeated branches, arid small oval leaves about an inch long ; it 
bears small blue flowers and berries about the size of swan-shot ; they 
are white when ripe, sometimes with alternate stripes of green. Ano- 
ther stemless species of Solanuin^ with large white downy thorny leaves, 
is common on the Murchison, but the flowers were past, only their 
calyx remaining, and I could find no seed-vessels. But the most in- 
teresting plant I met with belonging to this Order, has snudl black 
flowers, velvety inside : the leaves are about an inch and a half long 
and about half an inch wide ; the stems and leaves are without spines : 
the plant is very rare t)n the great sand-plain between the Hutt and the 
Murchison. 

A fine plant belonging to A^erifoUa^ and apparently forming a new 
genus*, appears in great abundance and perfection on the sand-banks in 
the sheltered bed of the Irwin river ; it grows to be six or eight feet 
high, with numerous branches, which terminate in panicles of large, light 
blue, Borage-Hke flowers ; the anthers and style, stigma, etc., of this 
plant are at the time of flowering covered by a curious calyptra, formed 
by five scales, which rise from the back of the anthers in the lower part 
of the tube next the corolla ; these scales are firmly united by interlaced 
cilia, but in the upper half they are free, and grow in a spiral manner 
coming to a sharp point ; the style comes in contact with the pollen of 
the anthers in passing up through this covering, but it ultimately rises 
above the calyptra, forcing open, as it passes, the spiral part, which, as 
soon as it is passed, closes on the style and capitate stigma. The plant 
is perennial, with a sort of woody stem, five or six inches in diameter 
near the ground ; it rises readily from seed, and would be a great or- 
nament to the gardens and shrubberies of Perth. A splendid Leacke- 
* No doubt TrieAodema, Dr.— Ed. 
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muUtia^ with bright scarlet flowers, larger and finer than any species 
described, was first brought to me by Mr. Look Burges, from the grassy 
hills to the east of the Hill river. I afterwards saw the same plant, 
growing sparingly on the sand-plain to the north of the Diamond 
Spring. 

{To be continued.) 



The Yeoetation of Nobth G&benland ; trandaied {by Miss 
Gumey)y^aw * The Danish DUtricU in North Oreenland, their Geo- 
graphy^ Produce,* etc,, by H. Rink. Copenhagen, 1852. 

PUaUa medfir Fuel and Food by the Oreenlatiden. 

We hare in another place already spoken of the impossibility of 
keeping eattle in North Greenland ; still less could it be supposed that 
any plants could be cultivated to such an extent as to serve for food 
for the people. The Danish officials have at most of their posts made 
a little garden before the house, and tried how far many of our garden 
plants could be raised by taking all possible pains to use the short 
summer. At Jakobshavn and Godhavn (both 69** 2*) they have suc- 
ceeded in getting up Turnips and Radishes ; Green Kale, Spinach, 
Lettuce, and Chervil grow freely in the open air, but the Kale and 
the Chervil almost entirely lose their proper taste and pungency. 
Carrots can hardly be brought to a size to be known as such, and 
Potatoes do not grow as large as those which are found produced 
from old ones brought home on board ship without any earth. At 
Omenak (71^) also we may have Lettuce, Scotch Kale, and Radishes 
in the middle of August, but scarcely Turnips of any tolerable size. 
These are vegetables of which the roots and leaves only are used ; 
of course those producing fruit or seed are out of the question. Even 
this degree of horticulture requires the greatest care : the manure 
must be scraped up in the neighbourhood of Greenland houses, where 
fertilizing substances must have lain during the many years required 
to bring them to the necessary point of decay in this cold climate, and 
part of the seeds have to be sown early, and the warmth of a stove 
used to bring them forward for planting out as soon as the ground is 
thawed to the depth of two inches. Gkirdening can only be carried on 
as an amosement, in pleasing remembrance of the enjoyments of home. 

VOL. V. u 
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The only plants which can enter into the question of economy are cer- 
tain wild ones, which serve for fitel, or for food and medtcine. 

Fuel. — For this purpose Willows and dwarf Birches are used prin- 
cipally, but also some low bushy plants, Bmpetrum, Vaccinium, Ledum 
GrcnUandtcum^ Andromeda ietragona, which last appear to be very re- 
sinous, as they quickly flame up when lighted. The Birches and Wil- 
lows, which are larger and more important, are never wanting, though 
they seldom abound in equal proportions, sometimes the one, some- 
times the other prevailing in different places. They are generally 
found to have their roots fixed in clefts, and creep along the ground 
to a length of three or four ells ; just at the root the stems may be two 
or three inches in diameter, but for the most part not more than an 
indi, and very much knotted and twisted. There are a few spots 
where a number of these bushes, being collected, do so support each 
other that they rise to the height of an ell and a half at most» 
and form something like a thicket. Such a willow-copse may be 
found here and there about Gt)dhavn, and particularly on the north- 
west and north-east sides of the Disko Fiord, at Koevsak and Qvan- 
nersoit; here it only covers strips of some hundred ells in length, 
where the ground is gravelly, but the greater part of this low tract is 
swampy, and covered with tufts of Sedges and Lichens. On the east 
side of Disko Bay the Birch-trees appear to prevail, but there are but 
few places where any considerable collection of them is to be found. 
The Greenlanders gather the wood on the hills, over which they are 
scattered, especially in the winter, when the twigs are brittle; even 
at Jakobshavn, where they have for many years supplied the tile-stoves, 
they can in a couple of hours get a sledge-load on the nearest hills. 
From the south-eastern part of the bay runs to the east a hoUow 
which bears the name of Orpiksoit (the great wood), and in the 
district of Upemivik they talk much of such a wood (Orpik), 
which is said to exist at the head of the Laxefiord, and in which a 
rein-deer is said once to have hidden itself from its pursuers ; but it 
is much to be doubted if any of these trees are much more than 
an ell in height, or that anything could be seen of the woods we may 
have beneath us, when we drive over the snow across these tracts 
in winter. 

On the outer and lower islands the bushes, such as Bear-berries, are 
more scarce than on the eastern coasts within the Fiord, and altogether 
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this kind of fuel ctm only be regarded as of any essential use during the 
wandering life the inhabitants lead in the summer, and as a little help 
in the milder months of the winter. Of greater importance is the bed 
of vegetable remains which so generally covers the rocky groimd, or 
the shingly hollows between the hills, and wliich in Oreenland is called 
turf, though very different to the turf with us, and much more closely 
allied to the actual vegetation which grows on it. The cold climate, 
which allows only of so slow a decay and process of change into mould, 
is the cause of the unchanged state of the relics of former generations 
of plants being accumulated under the present. Even on the growing 
stems, particularly on those of the Andromeda^ the dead leaves remain 
adhering for several years ; and the bushy plants which form the thick 
tufts on the rocks and gravelly bottoms can hardly be said to grow in 
earth, but rather in a thick matting of dead pbmts, which certainly are 
partially decayed into mould, but are far from having undergone the 
decomposition which has taken place with the plants of our turf- 
mosses. This kind of turf formation is found less in swampy and wet 
spots than on the lower hill-sides, and where there is any flat place on 
these. The greater tracts of flat land which present hollows, with 
swamps or lakes, are in general more barren, only interspersed with 
Sedges and Lichens, which form tufts around wet marshy lakes. Such 
low hillocks are found in the more southerly parts, on the coast 
and islands of Disko Bay, up to Disko and the mouth of the Waigate ; 
here the turf formation becomes rarer, whilst we perceive the com- 
mencement of a new material for fuel in the coal which is here 
found extending along the coast northward, though the turf does not 
entirely cease, and even in the most northerly district some use may 
be derived from it. There are two varieties, of no very marked dif- 
ference : the one consists principally of moss, and is chiefly found on 
the low outer islands ; it is very light and bulky, and therefore is less 
valuable for fuel, but it generally forms the deeper layer in the little 
turf island off Egedesminde ; it rests on a rocky ground two and a half 
feet thick, and all beyond the depth of one foot is totally* frozen. These 
beds of vegetation on low rocky islands can hardly be ascribed to any- 
thing but the manure derived from the birds that make them their 
resting-places ; on these islets such grassy tufts are often seen on the 
tops of hillocks, marked off distinctly from the rest of the ground, and 
on the steep bird-cliffs we may observe the soft green grass and sorrel 
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which has taken root in the rifts below the nesting-places. Better is 
the other variety of turf, which is found to contain imbedded in its 
masses the twigs and roots of the low bushes, particularly of the 
Empetrumy and thus to consist of more woody remains. This is met 
with on the eastern coast of Disko Bay, in the district of Christianshaab 
and Jakobshavn. The best in quality that I have seen was from the 
colony of Christianshaab, where it is very compact, and approaches 
nearly ^ that of our Lyng Mosses. On the whole the Greenland 
turf is lighter, more porous, and less useful for burning in proportion 
to its bulk, than turf from the mosses or bogs of more temperate 
climates ; but it is sufficiently good for culinary purposes and for heat- 
ing common stoves, except in the four coldest winter months, when 
it may serve as an adjunct to coal or wood, but will hardly suffice 
alone to warm a house, unless the stove be' contrived on purpose, and 
very spacious. 

The lesser degree of heat derived from this turf is however compen- 
sated by its abundance and the ease of obtaining it. It is cut in 
tolerably large pieces of one-sixth or one-eighth of a cubic foot, and 
about four inches deep, with the outer green surface. At Claushavn 
and Jakobshavn this fuel has been in use for above fifty years, procured 
in part immediately around the houses, and in part from a distance of 
not more than 1000 ells, and at the rate of 20,000 to 30,000 pieces 
yearly, though of course in larger quantities of late years, since stoves 
have been in use in Greenland dwellings. The supply is far from 
being exhausted ; and we must remember that the places were not 
chosen for building specially because of the ease of obtaining this fuel, 
but that it exists in this manner along the whole coast, so that we may 
consider the supply inexhaustible. At Claushavn a Greenlander hired 
for the purpose could cut 500 turfs in a day. These have then only to 
be turned, dried, and stacked, generally within the house. In most 
years the drying is no trouble : for the fitting-up of the Greenlandish 
or so-called Danish houses, inhabited by the married servants of the 
company, the Directors have long been in the habit of providing stoves 
of a suitable construction for cooking, at a very low price ; it is calcu- 
lated that such a stove, for the use of one family, requires 8000 to 
10,000 pieces of turf, and that, with the addition of the Greenland 
stove-lamp, which can hardly be dispensed with, this amount of fud 
will suffice without coal or wood. 
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As the seB in other respects furnishes the principal means of living 
to the inhabitants of this coast, so does it in measnre supply the want 
of forests in Greenland, by bringing thither timber from unknown dis- 
tant regions. The driftwood is brought up Davis Strait, as it seems, 
by the same stream which brings the drifl-ice from Spitzbergen round 
Cmpe Farewell. Whence it originally comes is not yet with certainty 
known, but it appears to me reasonable to cany out the analogy with 
the drift-ice, and to suppose that it is borne into the sea by the Rus- 
sian or Siberian rivers, goes by the north round Iceland, and so the 
same way as the ice. It is thrown up in the greatest plenty on the 
coast of South Greenland, and thence in decreasing quantity up to 
Upeniiyik, where it is still found, though rarely. The Eskimos at the 
extremity of Baffin's Bay hardly know what it is. The only other 
possible starting-point would be the North American rivers ; but there 
is no appearance of any current setting over from them to the coast of 
Greenland, whereas the masses of ice from Baffin's Bay and the coast 
of North Greenland are carried over to the west, and down to the coast 
of Newfoondknd. In agreement with this supposition, the drift-timber 
is found chiefly on the southernmost parts of the North Greenland coast, 
and the net-work of islands is there peculiarly adapted to catch it. 
Hence it proceeds to the south-east bay and Green Island, but is 
wanting from the east side of Disko Bay up to Waigate. A small 
quantity touches the south side of Disko, but in the part of the island 
bordering on the Waigate it is tolerably plentifnl, and then it begins 
again on the continent at the northern opening of the Sound, and a 
good deal is washed up at Hare Island. It does not appear to enter 
Omenak's Fiord, and but little reaches Upemivik. Floating wood is 
collected for use scarcely anywhere but in the Egedesminde district, 
where it is found near the trading place Aito, and on the outer islands, 
and in pieces of all sizes, the largest as whole stems of fir-trees, of 
about twenty ells in length. Here the Greenlanders use it for build- 
ing and for firing, and when they find it on their journeys they drag it 
above high watermark, which is a token of appropriation. We may 
suppose that all that the sea here casts up is used, and it can scarcely 
amount to twenty fathoms yearly along the whole district. It is less 
used in the Waigate, and has therefore accumulated ; at the southern 
extremity of the district of Upemivik it is gathered to the amount 
perhaps of one fathom yearly. 
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Berries are the only vegetable food which the Greenlanders use in any 
quantity, and of these only one of the three existing species, namely the 
Krsekke-berry, JBmpetrum nigrum. Nature provides for the preservation 
of this fruit through the year, in this cold dimate, in a remarkable 
manner. It is obvious that there is scanty summer-warmth to bring 
to perfection such fruits as contain nourishment as well as add and 
saccharine elements, and that but a short space of time can intervene 
between their ripening and the winter's frost*. It was regarded as an 
unusual exception, that in the warm summer of 1850, ripe Erskke- 
berries were found by the Waigate in the middle of July. They are 
pretty generally ripe in the beginning of August, and after the 20th of 
this month begin the night-frosts, which stop all further advance, but 
at the same time hinder decay ; in the following month an overspread- 
ing covering of snow prevents their drying up, and keeps them un- 
changed, till the warmth of the following summer again melts the snow 
in the month of May. Some winters but little snow fiEdls : then the 
Greenknders can in some places furnish themselves with berries all the 
season; as, for instance, I observed at Jakobshavn in 1850-51, that 
the women and children used to go out to collect them and return with 
baskets full ; they have indeed an implement for getting them up out of 
the snow. Most are gathered in the autumn, and in May ; and of their 
immense numbers on the coasts which look eastward, we have already 
spoken in our account of the weather in 1850, but the wannth of sum- 
mer has less influence on this sort of berry than on any other, and there 
is scarcely a year in which it is not abundant. The Krsekke bush may 
be considered the most widely-spread of all the plants of North Green- 
land, and as composing the larger portion of its vegetation. As to the 
quantity of fruit, there is a great difference whether it grows on an 
eastern or western aspect. They are regularly used in the autumn, as 
a kind of dessert after the customary meal of seals' flesh ; they are set 
out, like this, in a dish, on the floor, mixed with small pieces of 

* The fine snmmer (of 1850) produced its efiect in the unnsnid qnantity of berries 
in the district east of Disko Bay, in the months of August and September. The 
Knekke-berries, which are the most common, were so full of firoit, that they were like 
bunches of grapes, and the ground which they covered was black. The Blackberries, 
which require more favouring circumstances to bring them to ripeness, but the plants 
of which are plentiful, ¥rere this year almost as abundant as the former, and remark- 
ably large and sweet. The TyUe-berries, which are only found in certain parts of 
North Greenland, only ripening in certain seasons, were also in fair quantity along 
the south-east bays. 
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blobber ; they are kept easily ondergproond or in a cold room. Blaa* 
berries (Faeemkm ttUffinowm) are mncli less plentiful, and ripen well 
only in an eastern aspect, and are dependent on the weather of the 
summer. These also keep well under the snow till the spring, and I 
have found plenty of them in May at the head of Jakobshavn's icy 
fiord, just as they appeared after the melting of the snow ; but they 
are soon gone after being thus uncovered. The Greenland Blaa-benies 
are smaller than those which grow in our (Danish) woods, but pleasanter 
and sweeter. They are not used by the Greenhmders, who have a sort 
of prejudice against them and consider them hurtful. There is still a 
tiiird kind, the Tytte-beny (Faccimum FUis-^daa), which grows only 
in the southernmost parts, chiefly around south-easterly bays, and only 
ripening in fine summers. Further north I have heard of plants, but 
not of their producing fruit. The berries are not eaten by Uie natives, 
and are only turned to use by being preserved with sugar*. 

Finally, there are not a few phmts which ofifer their flowers, buds, 
leaves, or roots, to be eaten either raw or cooked ; as the Sedum Bhodiola, 
which only grows south of Egedesmind and on the ishmd Tosak ; Fedicu- 
larii kimUa, which is plentiful, and the flower of which is cooked like 
cabbage ; EpUobitm (K lai\folium ?) the flowering heads of which are 
also eaten. This grows most freely round the sites of old houses, by 
the bird-diffs, or on the sandstone which contains coal-seams; here 
the thick bushes attain a height of one or two feet. The Oochlearia 
also grows near old dwelling-plaoes and on the outer ishmds, which 
are enriched by the birds; as far as we learn, neither of these plants 
are eaten by the natives. They do however make much use of the 
Qnan {AngeUea Archangelica)^ the stalks of which are eaten raw ; but 
this plant has only a limited extent, and except in the southern parts, 
it is only met with on the island of Disko, helping to confirm the story 
that goes of this island, that Disko was torn from a more southern 
land, and coloured by a sorcerer into its present position. Iceland 
Moss {Ceirana lilandiea) is found everywhere, though in greatest abun- 
dance on the outer ishmds of the southern districts, probably from their 
abounding most in moisture and fog. The Greenland Moss is oonsi- 

* On the whole, it appears that North Greenland has a dry, rather than a damp 
dnnate. Hie distribution of moisture is not unworthy of notice. Its outer coasts 
ha?e more of the fogs and raw cold weather, and this explains why the berries always 
ripen better within the fiords and np Disko Bay, eren close up to the inland ice, than 
on ths ouler western islands. 
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dered of an inferior quality to that which grows in Iceland, but it is the 
same plant. 

And the sea also helps out the food of the Greenlanders, by whom 
three or four kinds are eaten. This is tJie vegetable food, to which they 
have recourse in time of need, and especially the sort called Aukpad- 
lartole, or " the red." It is said in another place that the sea, along 
the coasts of Greenland, nourishes a growth of weeds which resemble 
marine groves, some kinds having leaves of six or eight ells in length 
and a quarter of an ell in breadth, and filled with living creatures. 



BOTANICAL INFORMATION. 



Rhododendkons of Sikkim-Himalaya, 

The ' Kew Garden ' Miscellany may well feel an interest in the flower- 
ing of the various Rhododendrons introduced by Dr. Hooker to that es- 
tablishment, and thence widely distributed. Their number and beauty, 
their peculiar native localities, at diff^ent elevations (from 5000 feet to 
18,000 feet) of the loftiest mountains in the world* together with the 
fiact of some of them being epiphytal, have occasioned various specula- 
tions on the part of Horticulturists regarding the sucoeas that might 
attend their cultivation in Europe. There were not wanting those who 
questioned the accuracy of the representations of those species most 
remarkable for the size and beauty of their flowers. In less than three 
years from the time of the introduction of the first seed that was re- 
ceived, not a few of the above-mentioned doubts and queries have been 
answered or set at rest ; and that one which of all others it was most 
desired to see flourish here, which from the size of its flowers (4i indies 
across the mouth) may be considered the gem of the cdlection, while 
as an epiphyte (for the trees at Sikkim were loaded with it) it was 
the most despaired of, the Rhod.DalhousuB, — tkat has akeady, by the 
skill of an accomplished gardener in Scotland, been brought to flower, 
with blossoms quite equal to what have been seen and described in 
the native country of the plant. Five distinct species have already 
produced blossoms (the more easily because cultivated iu a cool green- 
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hoase or frame ; but we may 'observe that at Kew many of the species 
have survived two winters in the open borders, generally sheltered by 
other shrubs, and all that are in cultivation, one winter, viz. that of 
1852-3, — a season not a little trying to many delicate plants. Those 
which have already flowered are as follows : — 

1. The first with us was in the spring of 1852, the R. ciliatum, Hook, 
fil. Sik. Rhod. tab. 24, and figured from our plant in Bot. Mag. tab. 
4648 ; and this is now (April 1853) showing flower-buds in the open 
border, we bdieve in several gardens : and further, during the present 
month, in a cool greenhouse with us, a group of fifteen to twenty of 
these plants, from six inches to a foot high, in pots, is a mass of 
flowers, a perfect picture, varying exceedingly in the colour of the co- 
rollas, from the purest white to deep lilac, though none is so deep as 
the usual colour of the flower in Himalaya. 

2. The E. lepidolumy Wall., to which should be united R. elaagnoides 
and R, aaUgnum, Hook. fil. Sik. Bhod. tab. 23, and R. obovatum, ejusd. 

3. R. Lalhousia, Hook. fil. Sik. Rhod. tab. 1 and 2.— The great merit 
of having flowered this glorious plant is due to the skill of Mr. Laing, 
Gardener at Dysart House, Kirkaldy, N. B., and mainly perhaps to its 
having been inarched upon a tall plant of R. Ponticum. Its noble 
flowers were produced in a cool greenhouse in March of the present 
year; and our figure, which will appear in the June number of 'Bota- 
nical Magazine,' will show that it is no way inferior to the representa- 
tion given by Dr. Hooker, quoted above, differing indeed somewhat re- 
markably in colour from the native plant, for whereas that has usually 
a delicate tinge of pink, this is suffused with an equally delicate tinge 
of full or almost orange-yellow. The scent is delicious, compared to 
that of lemons, or rather perhaps the lemon-coloured Verbena, We 
believe Messrs. Standish and Noble have inarched some of their plants, 
and are expecting the like success to result from the operation. In 
East Nepal and Sikkim it grows at elevations varying from 8000 to 
10,000 feet ; and there seems no reason why it should not prove quite 
hardy with us. 

4. In the present month, April 1853, R, glaucum. Hook. fil. Sik. 
Rhod.t. 17, is flowering well, and is remarkable for the glaucous colour 
of the underside of the leaves and for the great development of the 
calyx. The corolla is about an inch long and as much broad, and the 
tbwers grow several together at the ends of the branches. Its range in 

VOL. V. X 
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Sikkim and Bhotan is 10,000 to 12,000 feet. This will be figured in 
an early number of the * Botanical Magazine.' 

5. R. niveum. Hook. fil. Sik. Ehod. Consp. Sp. p. 4. n. 21. — ^Almost 
while I am writing these notes, I receive information from Messrs. 
Standish and Noble that Dr. Hooker's R. niveum is now in flower with 
them at Bagsbot. The blossom has not yet been seen by us ; nor did 
Dr. Hooker find it in flower in its native country ; so that he has given 
no figure of it, and has derived the character from the foliage and fruit. 
The former is covered beneath by a snow-white tomentum, unlike the 
silvery compact clothing of R. arboreum, and the capsules are shorter, 
more cylindrical, and more blunt than in that species. It inhabits 
Sikkim-Himalaya, at elevations of from 10,000 to 12,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. 



Extrachfrom the Report on the Royal Botanic Garden at Peradenia, 
Ceylon, from October 1851, to September 1852, inclusive; by G, H. 
K. Thwaites, Esa., Superintendent. 

Every attention has been given, during the past year, to keeping the 
drives and walks in good repair. The lake now contains several 
species of water-lilies, including a healthy young plant of the gigantic 
Victoria regia, raised from seed received from Kew. A. number of 
species of indigenous trees are being raised from seed, and planted out 
upon the grass, as they become large enough for that purpose ; and in 
the course of a few years, an extensive and highly interesting Arbore- 
tum will in this way be formed. 

The flower-borders have received their due attention, and exhibit a 
decided improvement, owing to the removal from them of useless trees 
with which they were encumbered. 

Seeds of the best varieties of Cotton have been sent to various parts 
of the island ; and it is to be hoped and expected, that it will be found 
to succeed where the climate is more certain, and therefore more suit- 
able for its cultivation, than in this immediate locality ; the experi- 
ment made in this Garden with Cottons having failed entirely this past 
season, owing apparently to the unfavourableness of the weather. A 
strong desire has been manifested by some of the Kandyan population 
to take up the cultivation of Cotton ; and at the request of a native 
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gentleman I prepared a abort paper on the cmbject, which was trans- 
lated into Singhdeae and diatribated. In my next Beport I hope to be 
able to give some acconnt of the trials made by the natives of the Cen- 
tral Province in Cotton cultivation. 

Having obtained from England a smaU quantity of Shiras Tobacoo- 
aeed, plants were raised fiom it as soon as possible, and the fresh seed 
produced from them extensively distributed ; and from Chikw I have 
had the pleasure to receive a very favourable account of it. In that 
place it is likely to supersede the kind previously cultivated, as it is 
acknowledged to be very superior in quality. Other varieties of To- 
bacco are now being raised from American seed, presented by a liberal 
contributor to the Garden. 

It has afforded me satisfaction to find, from an article published re- 
cently in a Colombo newspaper, that seeds of the best kind of Senna, 
which I sent to a gentleman residing at Putlam, have succeeded well 
there ; and the plant would no doubt grow equally well on the sea-coast 
generally of the island. 

The plants of Manilla Hemp referred to in my last Beport are grow- 
ing well, and in a short time may be divided for distribution to a small 
extent. The Vanilla plants are in a very healthy condition, and one of 
them produced flowers during the past year ; and I hope that, before 
long, " pods " will be obtained from the plants. 

In order to ascertain whether the inferiority of the Ginger produced 
in this country to that obtained from the West Indies, arises from the 
latter being a superior variety of the plaut, or from more care being 
bestowed on its cultivation, I have obtained, through the kindness of a 
gentleman who has lately arrived in England from this island, a small 
supply of West Indian Ginger in a growing state. This has been 
planted in the Garden, and will be cultivated under exactly similar cou- 
ditions with some of the native Ginger, and the produce of the two 
kinds carefully compared. 

In addition to numerous ornamental plants received during the past 
year from the Royal Botanic Garden at Kew, I have to record the ac- 
quisition of six prime varieties of Pine-apple, all of which are looking 
well, and likely to succeed. Amongst interesting plants received from 
various sources, I must not omit to mention growing specimens of the 
true Cochineal Cactus (OputUia coccinelltfera), presented by the same 
gentleman to whom the Grarden is indebted for the Manilla Hemp plants. 
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Packets of seeds have been received from the Royal Botanic Garden 
at the Mauritius, and from similar establishments in India; and a 
valuable collection is expected to arrive shortly from a gentleman re- 
siding at Sydney, New South Wales. 

Care is taken to keep up a good supply of young plants to meet- the 
demand, both of fruit-trees and of ornamental species ; and erery pos- 
sible addition is made to the number of desirable kinds for distribution. 

A considerable addition has been made to the Herbaiiumi of new 
and interesting plants, collected during two excursions into the jungle. 
Most of these I have been enabled to have sketched whilst they were 
in a fresh state, from being allowed to employ an Assistant Draftsman, 
agreeably with the request made in my last Beport. 

Thinking it very desirable that this establishment should possess 
specimens of the various vegetable productions of the island, I have 
commenced the formation of a Museum, to comprise specimens of woods, 
gums, fibres, starches, and other substances ; intending also, in order 
that these productions may be known in England, to forward duplicates 
of the same to the new Museum attached to the Boyal Botanic Garden 
at Rew ; and to distribute other spare specimens in a way most likely 
to promote the interests of the Colony. Such a collection as I have 
indicated will prove of much value here, in connection v^th a well-ar- 
ranged Herbarium, for reference to the species producing the respective 
substances ; and it will give additional interest to the valuable collection 
of drawings now in this library, and which are daily being added to. 

To Dr. Wight of Coimbatore, the talented author of various works 
on Indian Botany, I have again to express my obligations for much 
assistance in furnishing me with the names of many of the plants I 
have sent him, which had been already described; thus saving me 
the time and labour of searching out this information from books and 
other sources. 

The publication of a Flora of Ceylon is kept constantly in view, and 
I am preparing materials for it ; but in the present state of the science 
of botany this requires a vast amount of research, and to be properly 
and usefully, cannot be hurriedly, accomplished. It is my intention 
however, before very long, to publish some short general account of the 
contents of the Herbarium, which now comprises between two and 
three thousand species of indigenous flowering-plants and ferns. In 
* Hooker's Journal of Botany ' I have recently published descriptions 
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of the "Dpon" {Doom ZeifUmka, Thw.), and " Wenewell" (Pertiria 
feMedraiay Lindley) : the fint likely to beootne of economic valae, as 
yielding an excellent Qam-resin ; and the latter of medicinal impor- 
tance, as a sabstitnte for Calomba^root. 

Haying already, in a communication to Government, drawn the atten- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce to the Doon-tree just referred to, as 
well as to the " Qokatoo," or true Gamboge of commerce, it is unneces- 
sary for me to repeat here what I then said ; but I would obeerve that 
I lose no opportunity of making inquiries respecting the productions 
of this country ; and during my excursions into the jungle the chief 
ol^jects of my search are such plants as are likely to prove of direct value. 

I have coUected several species very closely allied to the Gutta Percha 
tree, but have not yet found the true one, though it is ht from impro- 
bable that it may occur here, or some allied species possessing the same 
properties. 

In concluding this Beport, I would take the liberty of suggesting 
how important might be the result of the encouragement by Govern- 
ment, in different parts of the island, of such experimental gardens as 
the one contemplated at Kumegalle. These gardens might be supplied 
with plants and seeds from this establishment : and I should consider it 
my duty, and it wonld be a veiy gratifying one, to render all the as- 
sistance in my power to such undertakings. This would seem to be 
the best, if not the only plan, of introducing to any extent amongst the 
native population, improved varieties of plants and better modes for 
their cultivation. 



India-Rubber. 

CFrom the ' Singipore Local Reporter/ August 7) 

A produce of Borneo, which we think could be obtained in our 
idand, and from the neighbouring state of Johore, has been brought to 
market here within the last few months ; and although the quantity 
imported was trifling, from all the information we have collected and 
from our own personal observation, we are led to believe that in a short 
time this article will constitute an important part of our local trade ; for 
according to letters in our possession, received from persons well ac- 
quainted with the matter, it has been ascertained that Messrs. Mlutosh 
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in England, and different eminent manufacturers in France^ and Ger- 
many, have declared that the kind of Gum ekuHc forwarded for their 
examination from Labuan and the north-west coast of Borneo, was of 
very much greater value for the purpose of making waterproof fabrics 
than any other variety of caoutchouc. 

This gum, the produce of creepers known in that part of Borneo 
under the names of SerajfU, Petaboo, and Memingan, is nothing else 
than the watery, milk-like sap of these creepers, which by a simple 
process, in the addition of a little salt water, takes the consistency and 
all the peculiarities of real India-rubber, being at first snow-white, but 
by exposure to the air changing slowly to a dirty yellow, and after- 
wards brown colour. The SerapU produces the most common, the 
Petaboo the best, the Menungan the greatest quantity of, sap. The 
gum obtained in this way contains water, enclosed in small cavities, 
which we believe to have been formed by the celerity with which the 
sap hardens, preventing thereby the salt water and perhaps the wateiy 
part of the sap from finding an issue. » * * 

During our peregrinations in the jungle of Singapore, we have met 
with the identical creeper, called Menungan in Borneo, but which the 
Malays here call Ngerit or Ngret^ and on inquiry have heard from na- 
tive woodcutters that the same is found in great quantities in Johore 
and the neighbouring islands. We therefore believe that this discovery 
is well worth the trouble and the expense of an experiment on a limited 
scale, the gum having been sold here from 8 to 11 dollars the picul. 

The process for obtaining the sap in use by the Badjows and Muruts 
is very simple ; but we should like to see an attempt made to obtain it 
in a manner less destructive to the plant. These people cut the creeper 
into small pieces of one foot to eighteen inches in length, allow the 
sap to flow into their jars or buckets, and put one end of the piece 
over a slow fire, whenever the sap does not flow quickly enough. They 
therefore destroy the plant in order to obtain the juice. 

This creeper could also form a new branch of agriculture, for it 
grows fast enough to procure a supply of the sap in less than three 
years, and after planting requires no further cultivation. 

[We heartily wish our friends at Singapore, as well as in Borneo, 
would send dried flowering specimens of these and other useful plants 
to the botanists in Europe, that their scientific names may be deter- 
mined. — Ed.] 
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Mhwire sur lea Rafflesias Rochussenii et Patma ; ^aprh lea re- 
ckerchea faitea aux ilea de Java et de Noeaaa Kambangafiy et au Jardin 
de VUnioeraiUde Leide; didU d Son Excellence M, J, /. Rockuaaen, 
Miniaire d*£tat, aneien Gouvemeur-Gineral dea Indea Orientalea Nier- 
landaiaea, etc, etc. Par W. M. De Yriese. Folio. Leyden, 1853, 
with two imperial folio plates. 

Our friends the Dutch botanists are making an excellent use of the 
noble botanical collections from their fertile Malayan colonies in the 
east, the island of Java in particular. Dr. and Professor De Yriese 
stands pre-eminent among the authors on Javanese Botany, and his 
office, as Professor of Botany and Director of the Botanic Garden of the 
University of Leyden, occasions large collections to be placed at his 
disposal. The Memoir which we are now considering may be looked 
upon as supplementary, as far as relates to R, Bockuaaenii, to the ac- 
count of that species in a letter to Robert Brown, Esq., published in 
this Journal, vol. iii. (1851) p. 217 ; and as far as regards E. Paima, 
to the excellent memoir, with figures, of Dr. Blume. In a graceful 
dedication to the late Governor-General of the Dutch Possessions in 
the East, Dr. De Vriese says : " Si jadis M. Brown, le plus c^i^bre Bota- 
niste du XIX™^ sikle, en publiant la description de la fleur la plus 
gigantesque qui ait excitd la curiosity du monde entier, la d^dia a 
juste titre a Sir Stamford Raffles, il n'est pas ^tonnant sans doute, que 
oeux qui ont deoouvert Tespece, dont je me propose de tracer Thistoire, 
y ont donn^ le nom de Yotre Excellence, en faible mais sincere hom- 
mage de leur respect et de leur reconnaissance, pour les bienfaits et les 
seeours qu'ils ont ^prouv^ de la part du Gouvernement, et de la per- 
sonne de Yotre Excellence." Besides a full description of Raffleaia 
Eoekuaaeim and Raffleaia Patma (mas. et fcem.), here are many inter- 
esting extracts given from letters of Messrs. Binnend^k, Teysmann, 
Khorthals, and Junghuhn. The latter speaks of the vegetation of the 
ishmd of Noessa Kambangau: — "La ou les troncs des arbres ne 
oouvrent pas le sol, on trouve one riche v^^&ation de fougeres, panni 
lesquelles on remarque surtout le grand Polypodium longiaamnm^ Bl. ; 
c'est ISk que se trouve aussi la Nepenthea phyUamphorat Willd. Les 
Javanais disent, qnoiqu'a tort, que dans les ascidiums de oette plante se 
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trouvent de petites ferdvisses. Dans ces memes endroits se d^veloppe 
8ur les racines des figuiers la Balanophora aluiacea, Jungb. C'est la 
que les tiges ligneuses de plusieurs Cissus, avant de s'^lever au trorics 
et aux sommets des arbres, servent pendant Icur course ^ travers des 
touflfes de foug^res, entre lesquelles ils s'^tendent, souvent jusqu'a 
cent pieds de longueur, de matrix a Pidemo, BaffUgia Fatma, et a 
Bruffmansia Zippelii, Bl. La demiere fut trouv^ a une bauteur de 
1000-1500' sur le Cisnu verrucoMy Steudel (tuberculata, Bl). La 
premiere, au oontraire, se trouve sur des tiges du Cissua scariosa, 
et en particulier dans le voisinage de la cote du sud. Les Botanistes 
qui n'ont pas ^ludi^ le regne v^tal dans son ^tat naturel et vivant, 
et qui n'en ont puis^ leurs connaissances que dans les ^bantillona 
. ramass^ et s6cb^ par d'autre Botanistes, oomme c'est entre autres le 
cas avec le Dr. C. L. Blume, — de tels Botanistes, dis-je, ont donn^ a tort 
a ces plantes (les Eafflenacea, B. Brown) le nom d^JRhizantkea, un nom 
qui conviendrait mieux aux Balanopkordes. Les EafflesiacSes^ que je 
viens de nommer vrais parasites, ne se d6veloppent pas sur les racines, 
mais sur la partie inf(6rieure et ligneuse de la tige du Oiaaus, oh il 
rampe sur le sol bumide, ou ne s'^eve qu'ii 3-4' au-dessus du sol, 
et se trouvent souvent a une grande distance de la racine. Nullepart 
la plante parasite Pidemo ne croit sur ses tiges en si grand nombre 
que dans les parties centrales ou m^ridionales de la cote Noessa Kam* 
baugan, ou, lorsque je visitai oette tie au mois de Mai (1847), je 
trouvai cette plante dans une telle quantite, que je ne pouvais faire un 
pas, sans fouler aux pieds quelques individus. Les vieux iudividua 
pourrissaient comme des cbampignons, et formaient alors une mati^ 
pulpeuse. Toutes les tiges (du Gusua), les plus grosses autant que 
les plus greles, plus radiciformes pour aiUani qu'elles s^diendaietit sur le 
9ol, ^taient couvertes de Pidlmo, comme de petits bourgeons de cbou a 
forme d^prim^, que je trouvai dans tons les degr& de d^veloppement, 
tandis que les rameaiu de la liane plus ^ev^ et pourvus de feuilles 
pendaient souvent d'une bauteur de 100' du sommet des arbres." 
The plates, with copious dissections, are of the first-rate order, artisti- 
cally and botanically, and would do honour to any age or countiy. 
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Femtek emei Ommentan Uder die FJlanzen in den JFerken von Marc- 
^rao und Pieo, etc. AUempt at a Commentary on the Plant* in the 
work9 ofMarcffrav and Pieo on Brazil; toith eomeJUrtker details con- 
cerning the Flora qfthat Kingdom, By Dr. 0. Fb. Ph. ton Mabtius. 
1. Cryptoyames. Munlcb, 1853, 4to. (From Memoirs of the Royal 
BaTarian Academy of Sciences. 01. II. vol. vii. sect. 1.) Translated 
from the German by Db. Wallich, V.P. Soyal and Linn. Soc. 

Iniroduclion, 

Among the memorials of a dawning literature in the Natural History 
of Brazil, the writings of Marcgrav and Fiso undoubtedly occupy the 
first place. As the works of the Spanish Gonz. Hem. de Oviedo, and 
Franc. Hernandez, roust be acknowledged to be the primaiy sources in 
those respects, with regard to the Antilles and Mexico ; so must this 
praise be conceded to the Dutch Wilh. Fiso and the German G^rge 
Man^rav, in respect to Brazil. Those two men were the first who 
exclusiyely, or at least principaUy, made the Natural Histoiy of the 
New World the subject of their writings. 

The accounts of the discoveries of Columbus, Americus Vesputius, 
the three reports which were printed of Cortez, the Decads of Fetrus 
Martyr de Anglevia, the historical works of F. L. de Gt>mara, Pedro 
de Cie^ Diego de Castillo, Hieron Benzoni, and others, had no doubt 
furnished much tnfwmation on the nature and products of that new 
World, which displayed itself to the astonished Europe as a theatre 
of wonders ; still, leisure, opportunities and knowledge were wanting 
to those first discoverers, the ConquistadoreSy and their reporters, to 
undertake and note down any matured and detailed researches re- 
garding natural productions. 

So late as the second century after the discovery of America, the 
curious in Europe had scarcely any other source of information than 
the original accounts named above, and the numerous translations 
from them; and compilations, such as Collectio Grynsoo-Hervagiana 
(Novus orbis regionum etc. Basil. 1632, fol.) of the sea-voyages of 
Bamusio, Hakluyt, Theod. de Biy, Hulsius and others, which, judging 
from their many editions, were read with interest. Although Portu- 
guese and Spanish travellers and employ^ frequently furnished many 
valuable reports on a variety of objects of Natural History, they were 
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in many instances allowed to remain hidden in the archives*, and if at 
length printed, found their way but tardily into the eastern parts of 
Europe. This will account for those misconceptions which have pre- 
vailed in Europe, even up to recent times, conceruing Nature, and her 
productions, in those newly discovered territories; founded as they 
were on the stationary and unsettled information, derived from those 
early writings, and to which we would add, as a very influential autho- 
rity, the ' Historia natural y moral de las Indias ' of Joseph d'Acostaf. 
The bearings of those early chroniclers, rather than historians, ma- 
nifold in their Aristotelian, or else Arabian views, discoloured still 
more, sometimes, by certain monastic leanings, and bequeathed unal- 
tered by any critical improvement from one generation to the other, 
have been productive of various erroneous notions and prejudices, 
which have only recently yielded to sounder judgment and more accu- 
rate researches. The writings, however, of Marcgrav and Piso distin- 
guish themselves from all the earKer authors, by their containing little 
of hearsay matters, but reporting mostly from personal observation, 
and displaying great and rare candour and impartiality, as well as 
a strict love of truth. On this account alone they deserve, even at 
this present time, when we possess the guidance of more matured 
researches, to be reviewed and made tributary to our common stock 
of knowledge. 

It must be considered, besides, that, before the period of Marcgrav 
and Piso, the New World had never yet been visited by men of letters 
avowedly and principaUy in order to enrich natural history. This was 
especially the object of the former; Piso having purposely engaged 
him, for the sake of instituting scientific researches, while he himself 
accompanied the Count Moritz oi Nassau in the capacity of body phy- 
sician, and as director of medical affairs of the new colony and of the 
troops. Since the mutual relation of these two men, towards each 
other and to their scientific mission, is so intimately connected with their 
writings and other labours, it seems proper to premise here, by way 
of an introduction to this memoir, the essential features of the histoiy 
of their mission. We avail ourselves on this occasion, of the historical 
statement furnished by M. lichtenstein, in his admirable commentaiy 

* For example, the meritorioua labours of the Jesuit, Baruabas Cobo. 
t Ihe oldest edition at Sevilla, 1590, 4to; the second already in 1591, at Barce- 
Aona, in 12ino. 
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on the zoologioal laboiin of our travellers* ; the more so, because it 
will be conducive to a better understanding of what we have to say 
ooDoeming the vegetable productions. 

The Dutch having settled in the BrazOs, and at Bahia since 1628, 
and at Pemambuoo in 1630, they were threatened with the loss of the 
young colony, by the powerful aspirations of the crown of Spain, which 
had absorbed Portugal and its colonies, when Count Johan Morit2 of 
Nassaa-Siegen was deputed, towards the end of 1636, to maintain and 
organize the possessions of the former. Distinguished alike as the en- 
lightened friend and patron of sdenoe, and as a renowned captain. 
Count Moritz had the command of 2700 men, whom he landed at 
Pemambuco at the beginning of 1637, being accompanied by a me- 
dical man of science, Wilhelm Piso, who brought along with him two 
yoong learned Germans, George Marcgravf from Liebstadt in Misnia, 
and H. Cralitz. Piso has the following remark on this subject, in 
the preface to the edition of 1648 : " Invitatus quondam ab amplissimis 
Societatis Indise Ocddentalis undeviginti viris, ut ill. Nassoviee Comiti, 
tum quoque Brasiliae, qua paret Belgis, in arte apoUinari preeessem, 
publics utilitatis fore mecum arbitrati sunt spect. viri D. Alb Coenradi 
Buig et D. Joan, de Laet, primi Musarum fautores, molestam hano 
provinoiam mihi impositam naturse indagatione horis subdsivis lenire. 
Cui simul oneri publico et privato ut ferendo par essem, G. Marcgra- 
vium et H. Cralitzium Germanos, medicinae et matheseos candidatos, 
mihi adjungi visum est. Hie imnmtura morte suffocatus, ille sedulus 
per sexennium mediterraneorum locorum ezplorator, meis primum 
mox ill. Comitis subsidiis suffultus, partes suas circa geographicas, 
astronomicas historieeque naturalis observationes acriter tutatus est. 
Atqne in Africam tandem transfretans succubuit," etc. 

Placed in immediate contact with so enlightened and high-minded 
a prince, our naturalists experienced every possible encouragement. 
Moritz of Nassau, being a man of great enterprise, and determined to 
establish himself in that beautiful and rich country, built the palace 

* ' Die Werke von Marcgrave and Fuo dber die Natoigeflchichte BnisilieiiB/ etc. 
(Ihe worlu of Marcgrave and Piso on the Natural History of Brazil, explained by 
of the recovered original drawings.) — From Transactions of the Royal 



Academy of Sciences at Berlin for 1814 and 1816, p. 201, etc. (Introd. and Mammalia) ; 
1816 and 1817, p. 155 (Birds); 1820 and 1821, p. 237 (Amphibia) ; 1826, p. 49 
(Fishes). 

t M. Lichtensteiu calls hiin Marcgrave in his Commentary ; I have retained the 
more usoal s^ielling, Marcgrav. 
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Mauritia on an island between the mouths of the Gapiyaribe and Bi* 
beribe (forming at present part of the town of Eeciffe), and sur- 
rounded it with gardens, in which, besides introduced subtropical and 
tropical fruits, were also cultivated indigenous useful plants ; it con- 
tained also a park of native animals*. The Count relieved his hours 
of relaxation from labours by pursuits in natural histoiy, and together 
with his court chaplain Franz Flante, appears often to have had Piso 
about himf. The Dutch dominions extended over the four Capit^nias 
of Rio Grande, Parahyba do Norte, Itamaraca and Pemambuoo ; also 
the nearest shores of eastern Brazil, between the fifth and tenth degrees 
of south latitude. Piso continued near the Count, who was continu- 
ally engaged in repelling the invasions of the Portuguese in various 
directions, and even attacking these ; while Marcgrav penetrated into 
the interior of the country. The geographical charts which Barheus 
published in his encomiastic report of the deeds of Count Moritz of 
Nassau, may serve to indicate the distance to which Marcgrav ex- 
tended his researches inland; for it can hardly be doubted, that those 
charts were prepared by him, since BarlsBus expressly mentions himt» 
and no other geographer is alluded to, as having accompanied the 
Dutch expedition of occupation. According to these documents, com- 
prising the coast from the mouth of the Rio Yaza Barns to the south 
(11° 11' S. lat.), to that of Rio Grande do Norte, or Potengi, to 
the north (B° W 47" S. lat.), it appears, that Marcgrav had proceeded 
furthest to the westward, along the rivers Managuape and Capiribi ; 
regions then very sparingly inhabited, to a distance only of eight miles 
inland from the coasts . The Portuguese had principally settled, besides, 
points along the coasts, in scattered farms on the navigable rivers, 
by encouragement and support from Albuquerque, the Donatario of 

* Barlsas (Renim in Brasilia gestamm historia, editio major, Amatelod. 1657), 
who gives a view of Maaritla, and a plan of the grounds, quotes, at p. 144, the following 
indigenous plants in cultivation on them: — Carica Papaya, L. (Papaya Mam- 
maa), Oenipa brasilietuu. Mart. (Jenepapa), CakuUum Foecile, Schott (Mangan), 
Lageriaria vulgaris, Ser. (Caiabassia), Anacardium oceidentale, L. (Aogousia), Byr- 
tonima verbatcifolia et alia species (Cerasa brasiliaua), Anona MaregravU et A. 
Fisottis, Mart. (Aratuca), Musa (Bacova s. Banana), species of Cereus (Semperviwe), 
Tamarindiu indica, etc. 

t Barlseus, p. 331. 

X "Tabulas geographicas magna cura et sumptibns suis exarari fecit auctore G. 
Marcgravio, ciyus in gratiam exstrui in sublimi speculam fecerat Nassovius." — Bstr- 
leeus, p. 830. 

§ Barlsus, p. 317. 
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the proWnoe of Pernambaoo. Count Moritz availing himself in a like 
manner of his position, procored accounts and natural productions, 
through seafaring men, of the Dutclb settlements on the west coast of 
Africa, and of Chile. After a sojourn of seven years he brought home 
the richest collection of natural productions, that had ever been taken 
to Europe by one importation*. 

Yeiy many natural objects, both animals and plants, were painted on 
the spotf . M. Lichtenstein, the distinguished commentator on the 
zoological harvest of the expedition, gives no hint as to the name of 
the painter; nor is it mentioned in any of the written documents. 
It strikes me as probable, that the oiUpain tings are by Franz Post, 
son of Johannes, a painter on glass at Harlem, whom the Count sum- 
moned over to Brazil^, and who became known by his numerous 
landscapes in oil, in which he indulged in tropical sceneiy, and repre- 
sented particular tropical animab and pkntsf. This artist, as well as 
Piso, returned with the Count to their native country ; but Cralitz died 
soon after arriving in Brazil, and Marcgrav fell in 1644, at the age of 
thirty-four years, the victim of an epidemic fever, at S. Paulo de Loanda 
in Angola, whither he had gone across, in order to continue his astro- 
nomical and natural-historical researches. 

The literaiy harvest of the expedition was of a threefold description : 
1, Maicgrav's astronomical observations ; 2, his and Piso's other manu- 
script notices, and 8, figures in natural histoiy, partly in oil and partly 
in watercolours. The astronomical portion ||, transferred by the Count 
to the Leyden astronomer Golius, was not published, and appears to 



* So ample were these stores, that the cabiDet of the Prince, the Museums of two 
Unirenities, and several private collections (among others what became subseqaentiy 
Seba's) were enriched by them ; and daring more than a century has satnral sci- 
ence drawn on them. — Lichtenstein in Trans, of the Academy of Berlin, 1814 and 
1816, p. 202. 

t " Imagines ad viynm a pictore mecom per mediterraneas solitudines peregrinante 
expressas a^jnnxi." — Piso, ed. 1658, p. ii. 

X Compare Fuessli, II. p. 1145. Fr. Post was bom at Harlem in 1624, and 
died there in 1681. 

$ Two kodscapes by this master, representing Brazilian scenery, are preserved in 
the Royal Gallery of Paintings at Schleissheim, formerly at Munich (Uat. n. 1510 
and 1512). In my ' Historia Pahnamm,' tab. 84 and 95, part of that scenery has 
been repeated. Barlsus has likewise many landscapes and marine representations 
with the name Fr. Post (not Poost) attached, mostly of the year 1645. 

B Said to have comprised a description of the constellations of the southern he- 
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have been lost. The remainder of what Marograv left behind, which 
was mostly written with symbolical characters inyented by himself, to- 
gether with Piso's writings on the climate, diseases, poisons and me- 
dicines of the most frequented regions, were transferred to the hands 
of the learned doctor Joan, de Laet, author of the richest compilation 
from the early writers on South America*, as Piso had no leisure for 
arranging and publishing them. Laet published these manuscripts, 
availing himself of the paintings which had continued in the Count's 
possession, and enriching them with his own additions, under the title : 
HUtoria naturalia BranluBy autpieio et henefido ill. J. Mauritii^ ComiiiB 
N<u9ovia, etc., Amsterd. 1648, fol. This work contains separate ac- 
counts of the labours of our two travellers. Piso's are in four books ; de 
aere, aquis et lods, de morbis endemiis, de venenatis et antidotis, and 
de facultatibus simplidum, under the common title : de Medicina Bra- 
siliensium. Marcgrav's materials appear under the general title : His- 
toria rerum naturalium Brasiliee, in eight books, of which the three 
first relate to plants ; the fourth to fishes ; the fifth to birds ; the sixth 
to quadrupeds and snakes ; the seventh to insects, and the eighth to 
the country and its inhabitants ; followed by an appendix, de Tapuyis 
et Chilensibus. Of the paintings placed at his disposal, woodcuts 
were taken, probably at the expense of the Prince, in order to accom- 
pany the text in their proper places ; but these figures want frequently 
that sharpness and elegance, which belong to contemporary [productions, 
and still more so those of a still earlier period ; and M. Lichtenstein's 
censure in this respect, as regards the zoological figures, applies equally 
to the botanical. The business of the edition was, in fact, not per- 
formed with the requisite accuracy and care; for ''besides that the 
originals frequently admit of greater precision in their outlines, several 
figures are appended to the text in wrong placesf ." It happens not 
rarely that the same figures appear in the works of both authors. A 
note of Laet (to Dodonaa viscoaa in Marcgrav, Hist. Plant, p. 76) 
makes it, moreover, probable that Marcgrav had a herbarium, from 

misphere ; a new theoiy of the lower planets ; the doctrine of refraction and pand- 
laxes, a theoiy of the determination of longitude, and a dissertation to ascertain the 
true dimensions of the earth. Lichtenstein, 1. c. p. 208. 

* Novus orbis s. descriptionis Indiie orientalis, L. xviii. Lngd. Bat. 1633, Fol. 
(Dutch edition, 1625, French, 1640.) 

t Lichtcnstein, 1. c. p. 203. 
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specimens of whidi the editor may hare obtained many of the wood- 
cnts ; but of this herbarium, left by Marcgrav, no trace has been found, 
either in the Netherlands or in Germany*. 




* A stroBg, though not aocarate reooUection, of having seen the herhariiim, nearly 
half a century ago, at the libraiy of the Rojal Botanic Garden at Copenhagen, 
induced me to apply on the salgect to my mach-Taloed friend Profeisor Lieb- 
mann, who immedisteiy and with his aoenatomed liberality fanTonred me with the 
following interesting particulars. "Marcgrav's herbariam consists of one folio 
▼ohmie, and as sadi forms an entry in the old garden catalogue. It has 
King Fraderidc the Third's cfgha on the title-page, thus: — 
and was consequently his private property until, on his death, it became ^ 
the property of the Garden. It is in perfect preservation, not having suf- 
fered in the tmalleat degree from insects : whieh most be attributed to the { 
specimens being firmly and completely glued to the sheets. They are 
however, in part, very incomplete, being leafless branches, or leaves only ; but the 
majority are earilj determinable. All the remarks in Joannes de Laet's edition 
of Marcgrav and Piso's Bistona Nat. Brati/ug, rehiting to the figures being taken 
from the plants in Morcgrav's herbariam, are entirely confirmed by the herbarium 
itadf ; the figorea being executed from the originals contained in it. This circum- 
stance imparts to this small collection its chief importance ; since, in most cases, it 
would not have been possible to determine with certainty, without consulting the 
herbariam, those plants which admit of being recognized by the figures and descrip- 
tions alone. 

" The title of the collection is Herbeuium vivum Branliente plantarum etfructuum 
a viro elarkrimo Domino Qeorffio Marefframo de Uebttad Munic. German, in Bra- 
tiUana imtuia Hngulari atudio eoUeetarum et obtervatarum. The volume consists 
of 173 foHo leaves. With the view of giving some idea of the contents of the her- 
bariam, I have made the following rapid list of the genera : — 



n. 8 Mimosa seusitiva 

3 Melastoma 

4 Manihot Aipi 

5 pinna Cocos nucifene 

6 foL Ananasss sativee 

7 Guilandina Bondnc 

8 Mimosa 

9 Passiflora 

10 Chrysobalanus Icaco 

11 Ditto, ditto 
U Toomefortia 

15 Baccharis 

16 Solannm 

17 AHenumthera 

18 E]^dendnmi 
19Inga 
21La8trea 

28 

24 

26Mebtftoma 

26Pontedcrin 

27 Ditto 

28Gonoonrpns 

29 Dorstenia 



80 Conocarpus 

31 Hibiscos 

32 Clusiacea 

33 Amarantus 

34 Artanthe 

36 Crotalaria 

37 Guazuma 

38 Ditto 

39 Psychotria 

40 Bumelia 

41 Sloanea 

42 Sohnea 

43 Inga 

44 Ceurica Papaya 

45 Ruellia? 

46 Mekstoma 

48 Clusiacea 

49 Mimosa 

50 Grescentia 

51 Combretum 

54 Cncumis 

55 Spigelia 

56 Oucorbita 

57 Abros 



58 Tamarindus 

59 Physalis 
eOSidaP 

61 Physalis 

62 Jussieua 

63 Solauum 

64 Cardiospermum 

65 Ditto 

66 Scoparia 

67 Nyctaginea 

68 Ditto 

69 Indigofera 

70 Hirtella 

71 Cassia 

72 Capraria 

73 Lomaria 

74 Euphorbia 

75 Ocymnm 
76Cedrela 
77 Cassia 

80 Eriocaulon 

81 CissampeloB 
83 Portolaca 
84SeijaiDa 
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Not satisfied with the execution of this work*, Piso revised his own 
as well as Marcgrav's materials, and, adding the six books of Jacob 
Bontius's Hiatoria naturals et mediea India orientaUs, published the 
whole in 1658, also from Elzevir's press, under the title : GuU. Piionis 
de India tUriusque re naiurali et mediea, libri quatuordecim, fol. 
Marcgrav's botanical labours do not appear separately in this work, but 
are interwoven with Piso's. The first book treats of the climate ; the 
second of the diseases ; the third of the animals : the fourth of the 
plants, and the fifth of the poisons and antidotes. Then follows of 
Marcgrav only his Tractatus topographicus ei tneteorohgicuB Brasilia, 
cum obtervatione eclipM wlaris, and his Commeniarius de BrasUiensium 



86 Phaseolus? 112 

86 Ditto 113 

87 Anacardinm ocoidentale 114 



89 Inga 


115 


90 Glycine 


116 


91 Fhaseolos 


117 


92 RhTDcliospon 


118 


93 Desmodium 


120 


95 Mimosa 


121 


96 Ditto 


122 


97 Cassia 


123 


98 inflor. Palms 


124 


99 Mimosa 


125 


100 Melastoma 


127 


101 Paullinia 


129 


102 Sponia 


180 


103 Desmodium 


131 


104 Fortulaca pilosa 


132 




133 


106 Cyperus 


134 


107 Leptochloa 


135 


108 Panicum 


137 


109 Sporobolos 


138 


110 LeptocUoa 


139 


111 Dichromena 


141 



Digitaria 




Corallina 


143 Phasoolos 


LeptocUoa 


144Croton 


Cecropia 


145 Gomphrena 


Gramiuea 


146 Cephaelis 


Cassia 


147 Cardiospermum 


Ditto 


148 Talinom 


Kyllingia 


149 Crotm 


Tephrosia 


150 Xyris 


Phjiodendron 


151 Convolvulus 


Convolynlas 


]52£lyihraria 


Stemodia? 


153 


Composita 


154 Clitoria 


Hirtdla 


155 Rivina 


Urena 


156 foL Desmodii 


Tribulus 


167 Visnea 


Clitoria 




Mdvacea 


159 Polygonum 

160 Ricinus 




Ditto 


162 Helianthus 


lygodinm 
Sida 


168 Apdisia? 


164 lonidium 


Rubiaoea 


165 Jatropha Curcas 


Cn>ta1aria 


166 Smilax 


Corchorus 


170 Elythraria." 



To the above details in Professor Liebmann's letter I may add that he tells me, 
what I had utterly forgotten, that there are two loose leaves in the volume in question, 
containing my own juvenUe (and no doubt most miserable) attempt to determine the 
plants in the herbarium. 

My friend Mr. Bennett, the Secretary of the Linnean Society, has pointed out to 
me two specimens of Brazilian plants, in the 240th volume of Sir Hans Sloane's Her- 
barium at the British Museum, inscribed in his own handwriting " Mangle. Br. 
Havley, Brasil, 169-;" and "Inga, Brazil" In the list prefixed to the volume, 
the name of the Ulustrious astronomer, who coUected these specimens, is correctly 
spelt Halley.—N. W. 

* In the prefooe to the second book he pronounces the Historia Natondis Braiilie 
" nimis pnedpitanter per meam a prselo absentiam in luoem protrusa." 
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indole et lingua. The other half of the work is occupied by Bon- 
tius's six lx)oks ; and concludes with Piso's Mantissa aromaiica, which 
however relates chiefly to East Indian products, those of American 
origin, which are treated in detail, being Anacardium occidentale and 
Tkeobroma Cacao. 

Piso's undoubted merits in the natural histoiy of Brazil, seem to 
have been not so much enlarged by this second edition, as he has ex- 
posed himself to the reproach of placing those of his fellow-traveller 
and labourer in the shade. In uniting together materials both from 
the Old and the New World he may perhaps have adopted as a model 
the LiSri Exotici of the celebrated Clusius, published half a century 
before ; but he wanted, as regards the botanical portion, the thorough 
critical knowledge, which so justly distinguished that most eminent 
botanist of the age. Neither in arrangement nor judgment did the 
new edition gain anything ; the originality of a &rst account has been 
lost here and there ; and while various important notices of Marcgrav 
are entirely omitted, or unjustly slighted, remarks and even figures were 
added to the first edition from other works, or the volume of Laet 
(who knew the labours of Clusius, Hernandez, Oviedo, Monardes and 
Garcia ab Horto, and made use of them) which were entirely out of 
place as not at all belonging to the plants of Brazil. Thus f. i. 
under Anhuiba (Afyrisiicd), p. 146, is quoted the North American Sas- 
safras, with a figure attached, from Joh. Bauhin's Eistoria (vol. i. of 
the year 1650, p. 483, and thence in Chabrseus of 1666, p. 36); and 
the Brazilian tree Ibiraee, ChrysophyUum Buranhem, Biedel (Ch. glycy^ 
pklcntmj Casaretto, Decad. Nov. Stirp. Brasil. p. 12. n. 7), is taken to 
be Guajaeum officinale from a remark of Laet in the fir^ edition. 

{To be conHnued.) -*:'-"«' 



Botanical Objects communicated to the Kew Museum, from the Amazon 
KivER, in 1851, by Richaed Spruce, Esq. 

(Continmed/rom vol. ii. p. 76.) 

1. Seeds of Quarand (PauUinia sorbiUs, Mart.). Erom the Bio Negro. 

2. Bock from the Cachoeiraa of the Bio Aripecuru ; the surface 
eaten into holes by a Fodostemacea, which has grown upon it. 

VOL. V. z 
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8. Findoba Palm (Attalea compta^ Mart.). Spathe, spadix, and 
fruit. 
-T7 4. Eroit of a Zeeythideay from the Cachoeiras of the Bio Aripecuru. 

This fruit, when gathered, had an exceedingly aromatic arillus, which 
the ants speedily devoured. 
Q 5. Fruit of a Lecythidea, from the Cachoeiras of the Bio Aripecuru. 

6. Fruit of some tree, from the Cachoeiras of the Bio Aripecuru. 

7. C&iro (IciCA, sp. ?) : bark and leaves. Forests on the Bio 
Tromb^tas. 

8. Bacdha Palm ((Enocarpua Bacaba, Mart.). Marshy forests, near 
Santarem. From the fruit of this palm an oil is extracted, which bums 
veiy clear ; a wine is also made from it nearly equalling that of the 
Aasai, but much paler. 

9. Burnt bark of Caraip4. In this state it is mixed with clay to 
make the fire-proof pottery. 

10. Fruit of some CucurbUacea, cleared of its pulp by the ants, and 
used as gun^ioaddvng by the Indians and others on the Bio Tapajoz. 

11. Seeds of a twiner called Fdo de Sobao (apparently some Euphor- 
biacea)^ with the thin pulp of which a lather is speedily raised. In the 
interior the settlen often use it for shaving, but I have not yet been 
able to get a sight of the plant. 

12. Cunhai Palm : leaves, spathes, spadices, and fruit. Shady 
forests near Santarem. Slender Palm of 8-12 feet high ; the stem 
smooth and annulate only in the upper part. {Ounhat^ in Lingoa Geral, 
means " little woman.") Yix SyagruB cocoides; Mart. ? 

13. Jard Palm : leaves, spathes, spadices, and fruit. Santarem, on 
the shores of a small lake. Humble Palm, of from 6-14 feet high ; 
the stem clad with the persistent bases of the leaves, as it were, with a 
network of fibres. The stems are much used as palisades for gardens 
and quintals. Conf. Leopoldinia pulchra. Mart. 

14. SucU'uba {Plumeria phagedcenica, Mart.). Open sandy campos 
at Santarem. Small tree of 20-30 feet. The milk, which is very 
abundant in every part of the plant, is considered an excellent vermi- 
fuge. (Wood, fruit.) Herb. 356. 

15. Shell of the Oupu-asau, This is filled with seeds enclosed in a 
subacid pulp, from which an excellent lemonade is prepared. The 
tree is lofty ; it is wild near Par£, but at Santarem occurs only in the 
B090S. 
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16. Sip6 de Ckumbo (Chucuta racemasa, Mart., or some allied spe- 
des). In this form it is sold in the tabemas as a remedy against in- 
flamed throats and similar disorders. The plant is common on the 
eampos of Santarem^ trailing over various shrubs : it is no. SI 2 of my 
collection. 

17. Wood and leaves of a Laurineous tree, one of the many " Loii- 
ros " of the Brazilians. Forests on the Bio Caipuru. The timber is 
yellowish, close-grained, and durable, and much esteemed for cabinet 
and other work. Herb. 571. 

18. ItaSbapreta (a Laurinea?): wood, bark and leaves. Forests 
south of Santarem. The timber of this is considered superior to that 
of any other in Brazil for the purpose of ship-building. Herb. 669. 

19. ItaUba amareUa, Growing with the black Itauba, of which it 
serais to be merely a variety. 

20. Wood of a Bubiacea, a small tree on the eampos of Santarem. 
Herb. 858. 

21. Wood of a Malpighiacea^ a small tree, resembling the Caju in 
habit and in the form of its leaves. Santarem. Herb. 320. 

22. Wood of an Jnonacea, Shrub or small tree. Campos of San- 
tarem. Herb. 442. 

23. Caj4 (Jnacardium occidetUale, L.) : wood. Santarem. 

24. Tapuya work-basket, made by Indians at Santarem, on the 
Amazon, of the young leaves at the apex of the Tucumd Palm. The 
usual furniture of these baskets is a small stock of needles and thread, 
tobacco, flint, steel, and tinder-box. Should the proprietor be a ladify 
the contents are still precisely the same. 

25. Mari-mari (Cauia BraaiUends, L.) : leaves and pods. The seeds 
are enveloped in a sweet edible pulp. 

26- Fruit of Pium, a twiner (evidently Euphorbiaceous) which I 
have not yet seen. The Indians use the seeds medicinally : the thin 
white inner skin being peeled off, they are roasted, and three or four 
of them form a violent purge. Santarem. 

27. Wood of UaUdf a large tree, of which the heart-wood alone is 
used, chiefly for walking-canes. The fragment sent I procured of an 
Indian, who was fabricating a knife-haft of it. Bio Caipuru. 

28. Wood of FaracU'Uba, Thp hard heart-wood chiefly is used for 
cabinet-work. From the chips a medicinal tea is prepared. Bio Cai- 
puru. 
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29. Castanhat de Sapueaya (seeds of a Lecythu^ bat certainly not 
of Z. oUaria, if, as Lindley says, the seeds of that tree " leave a bitter, 
unpleasant after-taste in the mouth." These are delicious, resembUng 
in taste the sweetest filberts, and are much preferred by everybody to 
the common Castanha, the fruit of BerlhoUetia excelsa). Bio Gurua, 
north of the Amazon. 

29 bis. Wood of Sapindus, sp. Herb. 777. 

30. Wood of Murixi {Byrsonima, sp.). 

30 bis. Geonoma : stem, leaves, spathes, and spadices. Male floweis 
red ; anthers innate ; the two lobes separate even in aestivation, when 
they dift folded dovm on tke filament, afterwards horizontal or ascending, 
diverging. (Compare with a Geonoma previously sent from Para.) 
Santarem, by the Igarip^ dTrumail, April, 1850. 

31. Pahna an genus novum? Leaves, spathes, spadices, fruit, 
and part of stem. Caudex 8-12 feet high, leafy only at the apex; 
leaves of about thirty-six pairs of leaflets ; spadices from among the 
leaves, simple or (very rarely) with one short branch near the base, 
thickly clad with fruits, which are vermilion when ripe. The most 
remarkable character is that in the ripe fruit the outer covering* splits 
up into six (rarely seven) subequal pieces, resembling an expanded 
flower of six petals, and allowing the stone to fall out. Besides this 
there is the peculiarity of the inner spathe forming an ochrea around 
the lower half of the rachis. — Santarem, forest near the Igarip^ d'Uru- 
mari, April, 1850. I can find no Aslrocaryum or Bactris in Kunth 
at all like it. 

32. Curud Palm : leaves, spathe, spadix, and fruit. Santarem, moist 
shady forest. I am not satisfied thai this is Attalea spectabilis of Mart., 
but it is what is here called Curud. The kernel is good eating, but 
very hard. The leaves are used as those of the Pindoba, for thatching, 
etc. (The fruit and spathe were sent in April last, probably without 
number.) 

33. Vods of Inya-chicht. Santarem. (Flowering specimens of this 
are in my collection from Park.) The cottony pulp which envelops the 
seeds is eaten ; it has a sweetish, subacid taste. 

34. Arvore de Frecha (Arrow-tree). Uy'ba, Ling. Greral. Gyne- 
ri$tm, sp. Growing in large beds on the Uha de Mari-mari-tuba, in 

* Epicarp and mesocarp. 
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the AmazoD, between Santarem and Obidos. The whole height of this 
was 20 feet, and it was cut off close to the ground. The five pairs of 
ropes which hold it 'down to the earth would seem to be scarcely 
needed in the dry season; but in the wet season, when from 5 to 15 
feet of its stem are under water, and the river sweeps along with 
giieat fury, it is obvious that without their stay the plant must speedily 
\ie uprooted. The length of stem here sent is 7 feet 8 inches. Nearly 
the same length (having on it the bases of the crowded distichous 
leaves) was appropriated as a broomstick by an honest neighbour. 
Above this was the " fr$che," the naked stalk of the panicle. Lastly, 
at the summit was the noble mane-like panicle, clad with myriads of 
porple-and-silver flowers. 

35. Two work-baskets made at Villa Franca, on the Rio Tapajoz, of 
the leaves in the young shoot of the Tucamd Palm. 

36. A sort of basket (Balaio) made at Santarem, of the outer part 
of the stem of the Uarumd-miH, 

37. Two paddles made at Santarem, the one of Itaiiba pr^, the 
other of Itaiiba amareUa, 

38. Bow made of Pao d^Arco by Mundrucu Indians, on the £io 
Tapajoz. The string is made of the fibre of the leaf of a Bromeliaoeous 
plant called Cmraud, of which I have not yet seen the flowers : pro- 
bably it is the same as the Curauya of Deroerara (Bromelia Karata), 
Anows made from the Jrvore de Fricha, The one fitted up is such 
as the Tapuyas use at Santarem for killing fish. 

39. Pdo de Guarand and Lingua de Pirarucu, Prepared chiefly by 
the Mauhd Indians (inhabiting the banks of the Rio Mauh^, which 
enters the Amazon between the Tapajoz and the Madeira), from the 
roasted and pounded seeds of the Guarank (PauUinia 8orbilUy Mart.). 
It is used thrpughoQt the province of Para, and still more extensively in 
the mines of Cuyaba in Matto Grosso, in the preparation of a cooling 
beverage, and as a supposed preventive of all manner of diseases, rather 
than as a remedy against any. " Guarana," the drink, is thus prepared : 
of the powder obtained by grating one of the rolls on the bony tongue 
of the fish called Pirarucu, about a table-spoonful is mixed with as 
much sugar in a goblet-glass nearly filled with water. Taken in this 
way, its properties seem to be slightly stimulant ; I have drunk much 
of it, and a glass has much the same effect on me as a cup of tea or 
coffee would have. When used, as it sometimes is, as a remedy for 
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diarrhcea, it is taken without sugar. I tried it for some time when 
suffering under this malady, and I believe it quite powerless. 

Guarana is a staple article of trade between Santarem and Cuyabli. 
Merchants who come here with cargoes of gold and precious stones, 
return laden partly with Guarank, which they buy at a milrei per lb., 
and sell in Cuyab^ for six or eight milreis 1 The voyage however from 
Santarem to Cuyaba costs them five or six mouths, and the numerous 
Cachoeiras in the Tapajoz render it exceedingly perilous. In Cayabk, 
as I am informed by merchants of the place whom I have met here, 
Guarana is retailed chiefly in the tabernas, and carefully weighed to a 
grain. To these places the thirsty miners resort in the intervals of 
their toil, and call for a " copo de Guarana," just as they would for one 
of " limonada " or of " agoa doce." 

As to the name, I have uniformly heard it and seen it written " F6o 
de Guaranii," or a stick of Guaranli, in the same sense as '^pao de 
lacr^," a stick of sealing-wax, and many other similar terms ; never have 
I heard it " Fao de Guarana," or Guarank bread. When Captain 
Hislop arrived at Santarem, thirty-four years ago, it was made up into 
rolls of eighteen inches or more long, and therefore better deserved tiie 
name of " pao," than now, when the rolls weigh from half a pound to 
a pound, and rarely exceed in length the one I send. Martins says, 
''In panes fusci coloris elliptioos vel globosos formatum." I have 
never seen them " globose," but there can be no doubt of the correct- 
ness of his statement, and therefore " panes," as a general term, is ap- 
plicable enough. Probably misinterpreting Martius's account, Lindley 
(Veg. Kingd. p. 384) speaks of " Guarana hready a food prepared by 
the Brazilian savages." 

The essential principle of this substance is said to be identical with 
Theine and Caffeine, which I can well believe, for the immoderate use 
of Guaraua relaxes the stomach and causes sleeplessness ; precisely the 
effect which results from the abuse of tea and coffee. 

40. Baciria interrupta, ^SS. n. sp. Stem 4-5 feet, weak, prickly. 
Bemarkable for the fronds having a space in the middle destitute of 
pinnse, and for ihe^floccote rachis. Santarem, dense shady forest, April 
1850. 

41. Two entire fruits of the Castanha (BerthoUeiia exceUa), from 
Alemquer on the north shore of the Amazon. 

42. Fibre of the Curand (Bromelia sp.), and piece of rope made 
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from it I will tiy to send you hereafter a longer piece of rope than 
this, which I have procured here after a long search.— This is the 
strongest sort of cordage made in Brazil, and is principally used for 
suspending hammocks. 

43. Twine called " Maqueira," made of the fibre of the leaf of the 
Tucum palm (J^trocaryum vulgare. Mart.). Of this are made the 
hammocks which some travellers have called '' grass hammocks." There 
are several of them on sale at Santarem, but I shall procure them 
cheaper and better at and above the Barra, where they are made. 

44. Miira-euaddra, called also Poo rajado, streaked wood. Bio 
Branco. The most esteemed of the cabinet-woods of the province of 
Para. I send a piece polished, and also a rough slab ; the latter might 
be worked up into something, and polished, if you choose. 

45. Mura-pinima, or Pao piniadoy painted or spotted wood. Rio 
Branco. A beautifuUy marked wood, but of exceeding hardness. Like 
most of the hard woods of this country, it is almost constantly perfo- 
rated by insects, while some of the softer woods, such as the cedar, 
which have a strong smell and a bitter taste, are never touched by 
them. 

46. Mura'pirangay or Pao verimelAo, red wood. Shore of the Amazon, 
opposite Santarem. This takes a high polish, and is in great request 
for walking-sticks. It is sometimes of a deep blood-colour. 

47. Bark of the Pao d'JrcOy for cigars. (Prepared near the Barra 
do Bio Negro.) Two cigars and a roll of fifty strips of bark. This 
has only lately come into use. It is considered superior to Tanar^ 
for cigars, and the inner white surface bears writing on exceedingly 
well. A French gentleman here is about to export a quantity of it to 
France. 

48. Wood of a Gasna, Herb. no. 916. Santarem, by the Amazon. 
Twining to the top of the highest trees. 

49. Carand palm {MaurUia aculeala, Humb.). Near Santarem, in 
low marshy situations. Two portions of stems and six spadices. From 
the fruit of this palm an inferior wine is made. The stems, which 
rarely reach 30 feet in height, are put to the same uses as those of 
most other species ; here they are much used in the construction of 
houses, strips cuts from their circumference being fastened crosswise 
to the upright poles, and the interval then filled with mud. The 
palmate leaves are so unwieldy that I do not send any; especially 
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as I have no doubt you have the plant growing, for it is abundant near 
Par^. 

50. Four fruits of the Munguba (Bombax Munguba), and cotton of 
another fruit. These fruits were of a clear brick-red colour, but this 
was lost in drying. The seeds are quite ripe and recent, but I presume 
you have the plant already. No use is made of the cotton here, except 
for the stuffing of cushions : it is considered much hotter than feathers. 

51. Sapindm. Bunches of ripe fruit. Herb. 777. Tree, with the 
aspect of the Ash, abundant near Santarem. The fruits are occasion- 
ally used in lieu of soap, especially for shaving. A fruit of this given 
to me last year, which I sent you, I supposed to belong to Euphor- 
Macea, in consequence of all three of the ovaries being perfect, a very 
rare circumstance in this Sapindus. 

52. Gum of the Caju {Anacardium occidentalCy L.), taken from an 
old tree on the Campos of Santarem. This is the finest specimen I 
have seen, but it is so fragile that 1 fear when it reaches you it will be 
in fragments. Besides this, it has been attacked by thousands of ants, 
and though a taste proves fatal to them, they still come on in finesh 
legions. This gum is used here as a varnish. 

53. Fruit of the Cumandu-agu ; a large tree with pinnated leaves 
on the banks of the Tapajoz. The grated kernels are taken in warm 
water as an emetic, yet they form a favourite food of parrots. 

54. Eesin and pod of the JutaM; a large Leguminous tree in the 
forests of Santarem and Obidos. This resin is commonly used for 
glazing pottery. (There is another species of Jutahi, with larger pods 
and edible seeds, which affords the same gum, but I have not procured 
it ; nor have 1 met with flowers of either species.) 

55. Fruit of Ingd-Sipd (so called from the pods quite resembling 
some of the twining sipds). Small bushy tree, growing near rivulets 
in the forest of Santarem. Herb. 962. ^fhe pulp surrounding the 
seeds is edible, like that of the other Ingds, (I lately sent you seeds 
of this in earth.) 

56. Vessel for containing water, called a Jamartiy being the scooped- 
out fruit of a gourd called by the same name. I have not seen this wild, 
and I know not if it be different from the common bottle-gourd of the 
East. 

57. Fruit of a species of Parkia, a large tree in forests near Santa- 
rem, Herb. 1078. The long fruit-stalks hang perpendicularly down. 
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A viscid gam, with an unpleasant odour, exudes from the wounded 
trunk. 

58. "^iiTO«/' used on the Amazon in making cushion-lace. Seven 
of them are of the fruit of the Tucumd pahn, the other ^ve of the fruit 
of the Mueajd; four of the latter being polished by rubbing them with 
a stone. Breast-pins are sometimes made of the fruit of the Mueajd, 
but I have not yet been able to get one. 

59. Fruit of the Jfta {Anona sp.). Santarem, cultivated. This 
fruit is purple and glaucous when ripe ; it has shrunk much by the 
dfying up of the pulp, which is the edible part, and has the taste of a 
scarcely ripe Orleans-plum. 

60. Fruit of a Sterculiacea, Herb. 837. Large tree, with the aspect 
of the Sycamore, frequent near Santarem. The follicles are of the 
purest scarlet when just burst open, but in drying they change to diill 
crimson. 

(7b de continued.) - 1^ 



On ike Botany o/tke North-western District </ Western 
Australia. 

(Continued from p. 146.) 

Proteaceee produce many interesting species. On the first sand-plain 
the road passes over to the north of the Moore river, I found in abun- 
dance a fine new FetropMla, nearer P. Shutileworthii than any species 
described, but the leaves are more divided, the divisions narrower, the 
heads of flowers larger, and the cones shorter. 

A new Fetropkila, near P. hUoba in habit, but with larger leaves, 
which are thickly covered with long silvery hairs, grows on a low iron- 
stone hill dose to Mr. Davidson's station on the left bank of the Moore 
river ; the flowers of this species were past when I found the plant, 
but the seed-vessels are veiy different from F, biloba. Another new 
FdrophUa, with curiously pinnate leaves and small yellow flowers, 
grows abundantly on ironstone hills to the north of Dundaragan ; this 
j^t has but little resemblance, either in its flowers or foliage, to any 
described species. Another new species, belonging to Mr. Brown's 
second division of the genus, with filiform divided leaves, grows on 
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the rocks of the White Peak, and other hills of Moresby's range : the 
cones are longer and differently shaped from any of this section which 
I am acquainted with^ the flowers have not been seen. 

The ironstone hills to the north of Dundaragan, and most of the 
hills of Gardener's range, produce (but very sparingly) a new Isopogon^ 
with linear leaves ; it grows about a foot high, and bears large rose- 
coloured heads of flowers ; this species resembles /. lattfolia in its 
flowers, but the foliage is altogether different. On the same hills I 
found another new species of hopogon^ near /. asper of Mr. Brown, 
but it differs from it in the following characters : — asper has unbranched 
stems, the new species has numerous branches ; /. asper has smooth 
anther-tubes, in the new species they are covered with white hairs ; 
the scales also which surround the flowers are hairy and bent inwards, 
in /. asper the scales which surround the flowers have glabrous re- 
curved points. 

An ironstone hill to the west of the river near the firet spring on the 
hill, yields (sparingly) a very curious Isopogon, in habit and foliage so 
like Adenanthos sericea that when not in flower it may be easily passed 
over for that plant. 1 also met with a new trifid-leaved Isopogon with 
much broader leaves ; it is a very rare plant, and seen only in one spot, 
on the great sand-plain to the north of the Diamond Spring. 

Persoonia produces several new species, but I shall only notice one 
which is remarkable for its beauty ; it is found abundantly on the first 
sand-hill which the road crosses to the north of Dundaragan. It grows 
in a low bush with glaucous spathulate leaves, about two inches lon^, 
and about half an inch broad near their points ; the branches are nu- 
merous, and from the axils of every leaf, on their upper parts, upright 
racemes of golden-yellow flowers, from nine inches to a foot long, are 
produced ; this is by far the finest species of the genus. 

The ironstone hills between Dundaragan and the Smith river, pro- 
duce in abundance two new GrevilleiS, — one a prostrate plant with pin- 
nate leaves and branched racemes of rose-coloured flowers, in size and 
form resembling the flowers of O, bipinnata; this is a fine species. 
The other new species, which grows on the hills, is a slender, upright- 
growing plant, with hispid trilobate leaves, and long spikes of white 
flowers; it comes nearer G. Manglesioides than any described species. 
A new GrevUlea, of the Manglesia section, grows near the first spring 
on the Hill river, on the same hill with the Adenanthos-Uke Isopogon ; 
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its leaves on the l>arren branches are round, strongly nerved, with large 
teeth between the nerves; the leaves in the flowering branches are 
deeply trifid, with narrow pungent divisions ; its flowers are of the 
same character as the other species of this section of the genus. 
Another fine species of the Mangletia section grows on the banks of 
brook-courses near Moresby's range ; the leaves are very trifid, bearing 
some resemblance to Q. omitkopoda, but the lobes are broader, and 
covered with a velvety down ; the flowers I have not seen. A Gre- 
villea with pinnate leaves, nearly answering the description of Mr. 
Brown's Anadenia pulchella, is frequently met with on the sand-plains 
in the Champion Bay district ; and a new species, a bushy shrub with 
small linear leaves and red flowers, belonging to the Zyssanihe section 
of the genus, grows everywhere on the grassy hills of the Bowes 
country. I observed also a very curious GrmUea with mnltifid leaves, 
the divisions very long and narrow, and always branching off at right 
angles; this plant grows from two to three feet high, throwing up 
many nnbranched stems from the same root ; the branches are stout 
and upright, and the long divaricate leaves are so curiously interlaced, 
it is scarcely possible to separate any portions for specimens ; I have 
not seen the flower. This plant has the seed-vessels and seed of Qre- 
vUlea, but that is the only resemblance it has to any described species 
of this genus. 

The sand-plains near the Hutt river produce a magnificent OrevUlea, 
with fine pinnate leaves, fifteen inches long by nine wide ; it grows in 
largt bushes about four or hve feet high ; the flower-stalks, which have 
only simple leaves, rise above the plants to the height of six or eight 
feet, and terminate in large clusters of flowers a foot or more in dia- 
meter ; the flowers are white, and have a strong honey-like scent. 

The Hakea eonch^fbliay a rare species at the Swan, grows abundantly 
on the ironstone bills to the north of Dundaragan, and with it a plant 
resembling H. ailenuaiay but the flowers are white, and they are only 
produced at the termination of the strongest branches : the seed-vessels 
are echinate, as in H, LehmaHrdana, and defended by formidable tricus- 
pidate bracts. The same plains, near the Hill river, produce a fine 
Hakea, with leaves in size and form exactly resembling Salisburia adi- 
aniifolia ; it is a much smaller plant than H, Brownii, with smaller 
and differently-shaped seed-vessels. A new red Hakea, with linear 
leaves about three inches long, grows on the White Peak and other 
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hills of Moresby's range. I found a fine red-flowered species, with 
leaves resembling H. hranthifoUa in shape, but they are larger and 
the veins different ; it grows abundantly on the east side of Mount 
Lesueur, near the top. The fiat summit of Mount Lesueur produces 
sparingly another remarkable new Hakea ; the leave* are glabrous, with 
very entire edges, broadly spathulate ; the seed-vessels are about two 
inches long, by one and a half inch in breadth, and only about one and 
a half inch in thickness ; the fiowers I have not seen. The ironstone hills 
to the west of Dundaragan, and as far to the north as Grardener's range 
extends, produce a fine red-flowered Lamberiia^ nearly answering to Mr. 
Brown's description of L./ormosa, but without the recurved margins to 
the leaves, described by Mr. Brown ; this species bears its flowers in 
clusters of seven ; when not in flower it is so like L. muU^ora, I cannot 
tell one from the other by their leaves. The sand-plains to the west of 
Dundaragan, and those to the east and west of the Hill river, produce a 
curious Banksia ; it grows in broad patches with stems creeping under 
ground, and leaves from a foot to a foot and a half in length, and about 
three-quarters of an inch in breadth, pinnatifld ; the lobes are beauti- 
fully nerved ; the stems grow about two feet high and terminate in 
flowers ; the flowers are the size and form of B. dryandroides, but the 
follicles are larger than they are in any described species ; most of the 
branches die bfter perfecting their seeds, and their place is supplied by 
fresh shoots from the stems under ground ; only some of the stronger 
branches throw out shoots, which again terminate in flowers, when 
they also perish and others take their places ; this species is one of 
importance to the natives, who congregate in numbers to feed upon 
the honey of its flowers, which they call " mangite," — a name they 
give to the flowers of B. grandia and various other species. 

In travelling to the north, the next new Banksia which makes its 
appearance near the road is a i*emarkable species with globe-shaped 
flowers of a metallic-green colour ; the leaves are pinnate, and resemble 
in length and breadth those of B, PrUmoiei; the remains of the flowers 
fall off, leaving the follicles exposed ; they are verrucose, the warts 
formed of a white wax-like substance. This species was first shown to 
me by Mr. Henry Gregory, but I afterwards met with it in many places 
in the Valley of the Lakes ; it grows to be a small tree with a trunk a 
foot or eighteen inches in diameter. Another new Banksia grows to 
the north of the Tea-tree Swamp, which is about seventeen miles to the 
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80Qth of the Irwin ; it is a shrab growing fire or six feet high, with a 
broad bnshy top ; the leaves are narrow, linear, about half a foot long 
and a quarter of an inch wide, glabrous above, with small teeth at the 
edges ; the flowers resemble those of B. Prionote*. A fine Bankna 
with leaves like an evergreen oak, and pale sulphur-coloured flowers 
larger than the flowers of any described species except grandis, is seen 
sparingly on the sand-plain to the north of the Hutt river. Another 
new species, with leaves and flowers like Bankna Prionotes, grows with 
it ; the leaves are broader, with larger and deeper divisions, and when 
full grown it is a bushy shrub not exceeding twelve or fifteen feet in 
height, whereas B. Prionotes is one of the tallest and quickest-growing 
species of the genus. Another new Bankda grows on this sand-plain ; 
it is a straggling, decumbent species three or four feet high ; the leaves 
are linear, five inches long, indented at the edges, nearly smooth when 
full grown ; the flowers are yellow, four or five inches long, and they 
are followed by very rough cones ; it grows in abundance on both sides 
of the road near the middle of the sand-plain. The flat summit of 
Mount Lesueur and other hills of Qardener's range, produce a re- 
markable Bankna, that has, when growing, a considerable resemblance 
to the Scotch Fir ; the leaves are about three inches long, very narrow, 
the edges entire and rolled back, they end in three very minute teeth ; 
the flowers bear a considerable resemblance to those of B. veriicillata, 
and they are followed by similar seed-vessels. 

A small Dryandra, with linear, pinnatifid leaves, bearing its flowers 
on the old stems near the ground, grows on the ironstone gravelly hills 
to the north and west of Dundaragan. Another veiy curious species of 
Dryandra, with creeping stems under ground, is common in dense 
patches from one to three feet in diameter ; the stems grow about a 
foot high, they are mostly undivided ; the flowers are borne close to the 
ground in a circle at the outside of the patches, they are large yellow 
blossoms surrounded by lanceolate bracts ; the leaves of the plant are 
caneate, ending in three obtuse teeth ; the slender branches of this 
plant perform the same part as the leaves in Aphragma nervosa, and 
the flowers are borne close to the ground at the ends of the creeping 
stems much in the same way. A curious Dryandra nearly allied to D. 
nkea, but readily distinguished from the many varieties of that plant, 
or rather from the many species that are nearly allied to 2>. moea in 
their flowers, although differing widely in habit, some with creeping 
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stems spreading for many yards under ground, and some growing 
wholly above ground ; this plant is distinguished from all these by its 
styles, which are three times as long as in any described Dryandra ; 
another creeping-rooted, or rather creeping-stemmed sort is distin- 
guished by having strong woody dissepiments to the seeds, whereas D. 
nivea agrees with 2). Preisaii and L. proteoidea in the structure of the 
seeds ; it is a sort of Diplophragma. A new RemicUdittm, with leaves 
like Bryandra armata, but not so pungent as they are in that plant, 
grows in abundance on an ironstone hill with the new silvery-leaved 
Petrophila. 

Close to Davidson's station, on the left bank of the Moore river, be- 
sides these Proteaceous plants which I have described, belonging to 
well-known genera, I met with two giants, which I suppose form the 
types of new genera of this Order. One has the habit of Peraoonia ; it 
grows in low spreading bushes from three to four feet high ; the leaves 
are linear, about three inches long and a quarter of an inch wide, co- 
vered with stomates above and below ; the flowers borne in the axils 
of the upper leaves. With the exception of the style and stigma, the 
other parts of the flower had fallen oif when 1 found the plant. The 
seed-vessels are very different from Peraoonia^ being follicles an inch 
and a half long by three-quarters of an inch wide ; they are deeply and 
irregularly grooved lengthwise, that is, the grooves are unequal in 
breadth and depth on the same seed-vessel ; they each contain a single 
seed about an inch long, shaped like a seed of the Ash ; each seed is 
enclosed by three membranous coverings : the outer and inner are 
smooth and brown, not unlike the wings of the seeds of Hakea and 
Bankaia in substance ; the middle membrane is of a light brown colour 
and very brittle ; this plant grows on the great sand-plain to the north 
of the Diamond Spring. The other plant, which I suppose forms a new 
genus of this Order, grows fifteen feet high ; the leaves are deeply pin- 
natifid, the pinnae are narrow, stand out at right angles, and are rigid 
and very pungent ; I saw only the old flower-stalks of this plant, with 
three perfect seed-vessels, they are the size of, and as round as, a 
musket-ball ; the capsules are thin in substance and of equal thickness 
all round, the two seeds which fill up their inside being exactly hemi- 
spherical in shape, with thickened margins, without any vestige of wings. 
This pknt, which creeps by its roots, grows in plenty over the great 
sand-plaiu between the Hult and the Murchison, but flowers had only 
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been produced at the ends of the strongest brmches of the most loj^u- 
riant plants. 



Edible Fruits q^ ike Bio Neoro, Souih America; bp 
Richard Spruce, Esq. 

1. Piquid-^Stay Ling. Ger. — Catyocaiflabrum, Pers. — (Nat. Ord. -r 
Rkuodoletg,) Coll. n. 1345. 

Hab. Barra do Rio Negro, in the virgin forest, chiefly in moist 
situations near streams. The fruit is ripe in Februaiy. 

Tree 60-100 feet high, and proportionately thick, with smooth bark, 
and hard heavy wood. Branches and leaves opposite, the latter temate, 
smooth ; leaflets oval, apiculate, obtuse, subentire, articulate with the 
short petiolules; a minute stipella to each lateral leaflet. Peduncles long, 
terminal, with 1-4 shortly pedicellate fraits matured on each. Fruit 
subglobose, as large as a small orange, thickly clad with brownish 
lepra ; epicarp rather woody, brittle, soon falling away ; mesocarp thick, 
pnlpy, yellowish ; endocarp bony, thickly beset with reddish acicular 
processes, penetrating mesocarp, and persisting when the latter decays, 
so as to simulate a thorny iruit. Seed exalbuminose ; embryo pure 
white, consisting almost entirely of radicle, fleshy, firm. Stigma rayed, 
in a lateral dimple of the fruit, nearer base than apex. Calyx persis* 
tent, inferior, with five rounded lobes. 

I first saw fruits of this, with the pulpy covering already fallen away, 
strewed about in the forest, and in this state reminding me of the prickly 
fruit of Datura Stramonium. I afterwards met with a tree bearing per* 
feet fruit, and not too large to be cut down, from which my specimens 
were obtained. The kernel is very good eating, tasting like that of the 
Brazil-nut, but less hard. 

2. Umari, Ling. Ger. — Oouapia sp.? — (Nat. Ord. Ckrytohalanea.) 
Hab. Barra ; in sandy soil where the forest is not very dense. Fruit 

ripe in Febniary^. 

Tree 45 feet by 12 inches or more, with something of the habit of 
the Sycamore. Leaves alternate, subdistichous, 9 inches by 4^-6 inches, 
ovate-oblong, with an abrupt slender apicnlus, naked above, beneath 
clad with minute fawn-coloured shining pubescence, veins parallel, very 
prominent beneath, margins undulate. Stipules 0, or deciduous? 
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Drope oToid, as large as a small hen's egg; pellicle very thin, ydlow 
(deep purple in var.); mesocarp not more tlian i inch thick, firm, fleshy ; 
endocarp bony. 

This fruit requires to be kept a few days, in order to soften. The 
little of it that is eatable is very agreeable, and I cannot liken it to 
anything I have tasted in Europe. 

I have not seen flowers of this species, but another very similar one, 
called Umar( de TJrud*^ is now (April) in flower, and is said to produce 
fruit of inferior quality. This latter has considerably smaller leares, 
not abruptly apiculate, and still more lustrous beneath. There are dis- 
tinct stipules present. The inflorescence seems exactly that of Partmt- 



The " Unuiri" of Pernambuco, the seeds of which are a powerful 
vermifuge, is the Oeoffrcsa spinosa, L. 

8. Fmurd-eeim, Linff. G«r. — Ohry^ophyUumi sp.P — (Nat. Ord. Sapo- 

Hab. Baira; sandy exposed campos, more rarely in the virgin 
forest. Fruit ripe in February. 

Tree 20 feet by 4 inches^ in dry open situations, and fruiting abun- 
dantly; in the moist forest growing to twice the size, but fruiting 
very sparingly ; branched almost from base. Leaves opposite, exstipu- 
late, coriaceous, oblong, 4^ by 2 j- inches, subobtuse or retuse, rounded 
at the base, margins reflected, midrib stout, veins numerous, slender, 
parallel. Flowers on the short stalks, in clusters of about six on the 
naked branches. Calyx minute, 4-sepaloust« Fruit an oval, orange- 
coloured drupe, as large as a sloe ; mesocarp thick, juicy, sweet. Seeds 
one or two ; embryo antitropal, amygdaloid. 

Every part of this tree is sweet to the taste ; hence its Indian name 
" Ymurfi-ce^m," or " sweet tree." The milk which exudes from the 
wounded trunk is white, thin, not copious, and scarcely viscid. The 
fruit is one of the most agreeable I have tasted in Brazil, and may be 
eaten in any quantity without cloying or producing any ill eflfects. It 
is in season for two or three weeks, and such is its abundance on a 
small campo above the Barra, that large parties go by water to the 
spot in order to gather it. The bark is accounted a sovereign remedy 
for diarrhoea; its taste is much like that of liquoiice-root, but after 

* Couepia tudeordaia, Spmoe. 

t In the spedmeni wnt (he calyx it pentameroiu. - 
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chewing it a slight burniiig sensation remains for a time in the fauces. 
T send a sufficient quantity of the bark to enable it to be analysed in 
England. 

4. Fepino do tnaio^ Portug. — Ambdama ? (Nat. Ord. ApocynetB,) il\u / • ' ^^^ 
Has. Barra ; dense shady forest. Fruit ripe in March. ^Tma t*A-y\ 't :'x^\». 
Slender, branched tree, of 15-30 feet, with copious viscid sweet jj^, "^ .*/ T 

milk. Leaves opposite, exstipulate, stalked, coriaceous, smooth, ovali- 
oblong, subapiculate, obtuse, rounded at the base, beset with nume- 
rous minute glandular dots ; veins rather numerous, parallel, combined 
into a longitudinal vein just within the margin. Fruit axillary, solitary, 
shortly pedunculate, superior, stipate, with small fleshy 5-lobed calyx, 
yellowish, 4^ by 1 J inches, oblong-obovate, obtuse, with five sub-pro- 
minent ribs, alternating with calyx-lobes, and terminating near the base 
in a small protuberance ; between the ribs longitudinally rugose, and 
very sparingly muricate (so as to resemble a cucumber); two-celled ; cells 
narrow, destitute of pulp, 00-seeded ; sarcocarp thick, firm, very milky, 
smeUing like a ripe apple when cut across, sweet-tasted. Seeds brown, 
oval, plano-convex ; testa thin, hard ; embryo in the axis, and nearly as 
long as the homy albumen ; cotyledons minute, roundish ; radicle long, 
fusiformi-terete. 

This seems distinct from any described genus of Apocynea; it is 
perhaps nearest AmSelania^ Aubl. The dotted leaves and intramarginal 
veiu show an unexpected approach to Myrtles. — I cannot make out 
that it has any native Indian name; the Tapuyas of whom I have 
inquired all call it " Fepino do nuttoj" or the " Forest Cucumber." 

5. Cwpua-i, Ling. Ger.— <Nat. Ord. P) ^ki. » ' « " '^ * 
Hab. Barra ; near forest-streams. Fruit hpe in March. 

Straight tree of 30 feet by 6 inches, with rather long weak branches. 
Bamnli and short thick petioles ferruginous. Leaves alternate, exstipn- 
kte, 14 inches long by 5 broad, oblong, passing rather suddenly into 
a slender apiculus, cordate and subunequal at base, penniveined, mar- 
gins undulate, under surface grey with minute pubescence, scattered 
among which are brown stellate hairs, the latter more numerous on the 
veins. Fruit terminal, pedunculate, solitary (?), superior, 5 inches by 3, 
oblong, obtuse, mostly contracted in the middle, clad with very minute 
grey pubescence, interspersed with ferruginous lepra, 1-celled ;. pericarp 
woody, brittle. Seeds 00, immersed in fleshy subacid pulp, and at- 
tached to an axile placenta, ovate subcompressed, of the size of a 

VOL. V. 2 b 
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horse-bean ; testa thinnish, soft, reticulated ; albumen none ; cotyledons 
eantoriimmo'plicaie: radicle next hilum. 

The pulp of this is very pleasant eating, being sweeter than that of 
the Oupu-aqu, of which I sent flowering specimens to Mr. Bentham 
from Santarem under n. 954, Genipa tnacrophyUa, The latter is an 
evident RuHacea, with opposite leaves and interpetiolary stipules, and 
seems closely allied to the Oenipdpa ; but its fruit is so exceedingly 
like that of the Cupua4 externally, that I am not surprised an Indian 
should class them together. 

6. Coc4ra, Ling. Ger., (distributed as Pourouma retusa. Spruce.)— 
(Nat. Ord. Artoearpea,) Coll. n. 1219. 

Hab. Barra; dense forest, in moist situations. Fruit ripe in Ja- . 
nuary. 

Tree of 50 feet by 12-18 inches, supported on a cone of half-emersed 
compressed roots, obscurely ringed like a Cecropia, rings |-2 inches 
apart ; central pith very slender ; bark smooth, often tinged with light 
purple ; ramuli pubescent. Leaves near apex of ramuli, on long Aoc- 
cose petioles ; lamina 9 inches by 6 inches (on young trees much larger), 
ovate subobtuse, very obtuse at base ; margins undulate ; veins quite 
straight, leaving the midrib at an angle of 45^ and running almost to 
the very margin ; across these extend numerous pellucid secondary veins 
nearly at a right-angle, and between the last are minute reticulations ; 
under side of leaf pubeseent, silvery, betweeh the veins plicate (and 
so folded in vernation). Stipules linear-oblong, apiculate, bioostate, 
thickly pubescent without, silky within, falling with the evolution of 
the leaf. Cymes terminal, contracted, about ^ye together. Pedicels 
short, very thick. Fruit as large as a small grape, drupaceous (a capsule 
included in a thickish succulent integument), ovate, pubescent, the skin 
and pulp purplish-black, one-celled, one-seeded. Pericarp thin, hard, 
brittle. Seed deep purple ; albumen ; cotyledons amygdaloid, conti- 
guous by a narrow face ; radicle opposite the hilum. 

This does not agree well with any genus described in Endlicher ; it 
is nevertheless perhaps Pourouma, Aubl. A large Cecropiaceous tree, 
with trifid leaves, which often grows along with it, is probably also a 
Pourouma; but of the latter I have not yet seen the flower or fruit. — 
The Cocura is a very handsome tree, especially when profusely laden 
with its clusters of black fruit, which resemble so many small bunches 
of grapes ; nor does the taste belie the look, for I have not eaten any 
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fruit in Brasil which so much reminded me of the grape. The sldn, 
from its harsh pubescence, is not pleasant to eat. The cotyledons stain 
the hands a deep purple. The tension of the sapqpemas, or exposed 
portions of the roots, is remarkable : when struck they admit a sound 
like guitar-strings ; when cut off at the base they fly up, and when cut 
on the side next the trunk they split along the middle. Though the 
stems are not hoUow between the rings, as in the Ceeropia, yet old trunks 
are oiUsn. hollow in the middle. We cut down a tree of a foot in diameter, 
abont three feet from the base, and when we approached the centre 
water began to ooze out; another stroke of the axe and we were 
saluted by a jet of water which reached to four yards from the base of 
the tree, and continued to play until many gallons must have run out. 
This water was vezy stale, both to smell and taste, and left a muddy 
deposit on the adjacent shrubs. It was certainly quite different from 
the juice of the tree, which is greyish-white and bitter to the taste ; but 
how it had obtained access to such a reservoir I am not prepared to 
say, for the trunk was quite entire, and I examined the axils of all the 
branches, where not the slightest orifice was visible. 
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Journal of a Voyage up the Amazon and Rio Negro; by Kichabd 

Speuce, Esa. 

{Coniinuedfram vol. iii. p. 278.) 

[An accumulation of other interesting articles has rather interrupted 
the regular appearance of Mr. Spruce's Journal. In our last (the 4th) 
volume of the ' Journal* we gave the more recent information in ex- 
tracts of letters received from Mr. Spruce (p. 278), dated BaiTa do 
Rio Negro, November 7, 1851 ; (p. 282), Falls of San Gabriel, high 
up the Rio Negro, December 28, 1851 ; and (p. 305), from the same 
place, April 15, 1852; since then we have only received a letter ac- 
companying some extensive collections, dated San Gabriel, Rio Negro, 
August 19, 1852. He was then on the point of starting from San 
Gabriel to Rio Uaupes, with a crew of Indians, for the exploration of 
that river, which he assures us is " undoubtedly the main branch of the 
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Rio* Negro, and whose source cannot be far from Santa Fe de Bogotii." 
The river Uaupds is laid down in the maps of the Society for Promoting 
Useful Knowledge, as directly under the Line, between the 67th and 
68th degrees of west longitude, and as having its course nearly due west 
into the Rio Negro, a little above San Gabriel. 

The line of steamers which we hear is immediately to be established 
upon the Amazon, as high as Santa Nanta (1800 geographical miles 
from the mouth !) cannot fail to contribute greatly to our knowledge of 
the physical state of this wonderful country, and to facilitate the trans- 
port of collections. — Ed.] , 

Barra do Rio Negro, April 18, 18B1. 

My DEAR SiB William, — By Senhor Henrique's cutter, which is 
about to sail for Para, I am sending off such things as I have been 
able to get together for your Gardens and Museum, and also a large 
collection of dried plants for Mr. Bentham. At the same time I pro- 
pose giving you some account of my proceedings, which, from my con- 
stant occupation, must necessarily be brief. My collections have gone 
on uninterruptedly since last date, save now and then from the heavy 
rains, which have rendered both the gathering and preserving of plants 
a difficult task. We reached the Barra on the 10th of December; the 
rains had set in some weeks previously, and from that date until the 
beginning of February, only a single day intervened entirely without 
rain. In February there were six feir days ; in March (the most rainy 
of all the months) but one ; and in April, up to the present date, we 
have had three days on which no rain fell ; malong a sum total of 
eleven fair days in between four and five months. Nor does the rain 
fall at stated hours of the day, as is customary at Para and Santarem, 
save that it occurs much less frequently between sunset and sunrise 
than between sunrise and sunset. At Santarem we could so time our 
excursions as generally to escape rain, and during the whole rainy sea- 
son we only twice got a thorough wetting ; but here, for three weeks 
together, I have not once gone out without returning completely soaked. 
Perhaps in consequence of the continued rains, the average temperature 
is lower, and therefore more agreeable, than at Santarem. During the 
month of March, many days passed in which the thermometer never 
reached 80°, and the highest temperature I have registered for that 
mouth is only 84^°. The maximum temperature for February is 88° 
When the thermometer is low (that is, from 71° to 75°) in a morning 
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before sanriae, -witk a toleraUj dear sky, I bave found it a pretty sure 
indication of a fine day ; and tbe contrary wben the thermometer is 
high, boweyer bright the sky may be. 

My Bio Negro collections indade examples of nearly every Natural 
Order of plants. LeguminoBa continue to constitute a large proportion 
of them» but C^Bnalpmiea and Minuma are more numerous than Papi- 
Uottaoea, which was not the case in the localities previously visited. I 
have several large-flowered LoratUki, not found at Santarem, numerous 
Rudiae^a, Myrtles, and Melastomas almost without end, and some 
curious intermediate forms between these two Orders. LeeyihideiB are 
not scarce, but many of them very difficult of access, on account of 
thdr hirge size. The small-fruited spedes of Lecythia are called by the 
Indians Maeacarecuya, or the ''monkey's drinking*cup," their fruit 
quite resembling a cup, when the lid has fallen off. Myrtmea are far 
more abundant here than I have seen them on the Amazon : they are 
all shrubs or small trees, reminding me of the currant-beny by the 
aspect, and often by the odour of their pendulous racemes of small 
flowers, which are however occasionally more gaily coloured. The 
Barra has afforded me five MyruUca previously unnoticed, and it is 
worthy of remark that in every tree of this genus I have met with, the 
branches are arranged in whorU of five / but the secondary ramification 
does not follow the same law. Soon after our arrival the banks of the 
streams were quite gay with a small Tiliaceous tree, bearing large, 
white, star-like flowers; it agrees in most respects so well with the 
MoUia tpedoui of Mart, and Zucc. (gathered also at the Barra) that I 
have little doubt of its being the same, although it recedes somewhat 
from the generic character given in Endlicher ; the stamens, instead of 
being collected " in phalanges quinque," are arranged in ten parcels, 
five outer and ^\e inner, the former having purple anthers and green 
polieuy and the latter yellow antkere and yeUow pollen. 

Grasses are less numerous here than at Santarem, but they show 
more novdty of form. There are three SdagineUa in the woods, but 
Perns are scarce, occurring only towards the head-waters of the iga- 
rip& ; they indude however a few spedes of Triokomanes new to me. 
Ordiids are still not very numerous, but there are a few, both terres- 
trial and epiphytal, which I have not previously met with. The Palms 
I am much interested in ; they are far more numerous than at Santa- 
rem, and, I bdieve, indude several undescribed spedes. I expect I 
have, amongst new species, one MaximtUana^ one JMerpe, one Iriariea, 
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two Bactrides, and two or three species of Oeonoma, I send you spe- 
cimens of all these, bat I should like to have time to observe them 
more fully before sending the descriptions. Perhaps the noblest Palm 
in the forests of the Barra is the Patand, of which the trunk some- 
times reaches eighty feet in height, and the fronds are of immense size. 
An entire spadix, laden with firait, is a heavy load for a man. The fruits 
are veiy oily, but the only use made of them here is in the preparation 
of a wine similar to that of the Assai. Trunks of a few years' growth 
are thickly beset with slender, rigid spines, about two feet in length, 
pointing upwards ; these are the nerves of the sheathing base of the 
petioles, from which the parenchyma has decayed ; they are called by 
the natives " Barba de Patan&." When the trunk reaches fifteen or 
twenty feet in height, the *' beard" begins to decay at the base, and 
the upper part, being thus deprived of its support, falls down in a mass. 
From the circumstance of this envelope, I at first thought the species 
might be (Enocarpua circumtextus. Mart., but the pinnro being merely 
acute, and not " abrupte longe acuminatse," forbids such a conclusion. 
The Inajd (Maximiliana regia^ Mart.) has the trunk similarly beset 
with the bases of the petioles, until it reaches a certain hei^t, and an 
Inajd of forty feet high looks a quite different phint from one of twenty 
feet. Of the " Barba de Patana" the Indians make the arrows for their 
Gravat^as, or blowing-canes. The Gravat&na itself is made of the 
trunk of a small Palm, an Triartea, which I have met with deep in the 
forest at the back of the Barra. It is called Paxiubcht, or the little 
Pawiuba, and is from ten to eighteen feet high, the thickness being 
little more than an inch. The upper part of the stem and the sheaths 
of the petioles are clad with dense greyish pubescence, intermixed 
with blackish sets, which stick into the hands when touched, pro- 
ducing a sensation like the hairs of Cowage. The pinnse resemble 
those of /. exorrkiza in form and cutting, but they are pubescent, 
sparsely above, densely beneath. The fruit is rather smaller than a 
nut-kernel, vermilion, cylindraceo-obovate and subcurvate; mesocarp 
very thin; endocarp a thin green mucikginous membrane, traversed 
longitudinally by about ten white anastomosing fibres ; albumen whitish 
corneous. The spathes are three, plano-convex, closely investing the 
peduncle ; the lowest naked, the two upper pubescent. 

I have called this Palm Triartea prurieits, but I should like to see /. 
setigera. Mart., before I decide upon its being new. The latter is de- 
scribed as growing fifty feet high, and nothing is said about the pubes- 
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cence of the stem, or of the upper surfaoe of the fronds ; the fruit too 
is elliptical, and the spathes four or five in number. These are strik- 
ing differences, but I cannot yet pronounce on their value. 

A Palm much cultivated iu the Barra and the adjacent sitios, and 
said to grow wild up the Rio Negro, is the Popunha^ which 1 suppose 
to be the same as the Pirijao (OuiUelmia speciosa^ Mart.) mentioned by 
Humboldt as growing on the upper Orinoco. The fruit of this is per* 
haps more valuable as an edible than any other Palm-fruit ; the sarco- 
carp contains a large quantity of starch, and it is sometimes developed 
to such a degree that the nucleus is quite obliterated. Eaten with 
salt, the boiled or roasted fruit much resembles a potato, but it is also 
veiy pleasant eating with molasses. A spadix of Fopunka, laden with 
ripe fruit, is one of the most beautiful sights the vegetable world can 
show : the fruits are of the clearest scarlet in the upper half, passing 
below into yellow, and at the very base to green. 

On a separate sheet I have written some account of a few of the 
edible fruits found wild in the forests adjacent to the Barra. There 
are several others, which I have not yet obtained. Numerous Myrta- 
ceous and Melastomaoeous fruits are eaten, but few of them possess 
any great excellence; perhaps the best are the Ottayabas^ which belong 
to various species of Pndium. A Melastomaceoiis tree sent from San- 
tarem, with firuit rather resembling a Ouayaha externally, but twelve- 
celled, is very abundant here. The fruit is called Tapiri-guayaba, or. 
the Tapir's guayaba, but it is only insipid eating. The various species 
of Inga have the seeds enveloped in a sweet cottony pulp, which is 
very agreeable eating ; the Ingd'9ip6 (of which 1 have already sent you 
the fruit) is the most esteemed. 

The '' Cow-tree" is represented on the Rio Negro by two Jpocynea^ 
the Cuma4 and the Cuma-^iqd, both species of OoUopkora^ but only one 
of them known to Martius. The former is frequent near the Barra, 
and early in March was a great ornament to the forest, especially near 
the river, being profusely dad with coiymbose cymes of red flowers. 
It grows thirty or thirty-five feet high, with a diameter of about 
twdve inches, and the branches and leaves grow in threes. The milk 
flows out abundantly on a slight incision being made in the bark ; it 
is of the consistency of new milk, of the purest white, and veiy sweet 
to the taste. The Indian mode is to apply the mouth diiectly to the 
gash, and thus receive the milk as it oozes out : in this way I have 
many times partaken of it, without experiencing any ill effects. Its 
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extreme viscidity has suggested its employment in diarrhcea, and tbere 
is no donbt that if taken in sufficient quantity it would actually glue 
up the viscera. The Cuma-agu is a much larger tree, but of similar 
habit, and the milk is of a thicker consistence : it is said to flower to- 
wards the end of the year. The fruits of these two trees are said to 
be the most agreeable of any on the Rio Negro, and from their resem- 
blance to the fruit of Pyrus Sorbus, have been called " Sorvas" by the 
Portuguese settlers. 

It is perhaps among twining plants, or Sipds, that the greatest bota- 
nical novelties remain to be found ; they are in many cases so difficult 
to collect, that I have no doubt a great many have been passed over by 
travellers. I am now paying particular attention to them, and my 
Barra collection includes twiners of the Orders Zegvminosa^ Connaracea, 
PolygaletBy Malpiyhiacea, Sapindacea, Oonvolvulacea, Hippoeraieacea, 
Biffnoniacea, Apocynea, Asclepiadea, Menispertnea, and some others. 

(7b be continued.) 
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Harvey, Dr. William Henry : Nereis Boreali-Ambricana ; or. 
Contributions towards a History qf the Marine Algm of the AUaniip 
and Pacific Coasts of North America, Part II. RHODOSPERMBiB. 
Washington, 1853. Large 4to, many coloured plates. 
We congratulate our botanical friends on the appearances of this the 
Second Part (almost a volume in itself) of the Marine Algse of North 
America : and it is a matter of congratulation too that this is not the 
concluding portion of this most important work ; but that another por- 
tion or section, including the Ckhrospermeiey or Gieen Algse, will be 
put in hand on the return of the author from a voyage of great interest 
which he is about to undertake in search of the Algee of the southern 
hemisphere. We trust to give a further notice of the present part of the 
Nereis, from the pen of a friend more competent to do justice to the 
work and to its author than the Editor of this Journal can be supposed 
to be. At present we shall only say that the descriptions are fully equal 
to, and the figures even superior to, those of the First Part. 
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Florula Hongkonoensis : an EmmeraHon qf the Plants collected 
in ike Island qf Hongkong, by Major J. G. Champion, 95/A Reg,; 
ike deUrmmaiione remed and the new tpecies deecribed by George 
Bektham, Esa. 

{Oontmuedfrom p, 187.) 

Plantaginsa. 

Plantago nui^'or, liim., var. JnoHca^ Dene, in DC. Prod. vol. xiii. 
p. 694. 
Waste places, Hong-Kong. 

Pluhbagineje. 

Statice Sinenau^ Ginud. — Boiss. in DC. Prod. vol. xii. p. 642.— i9. 
IMnnei, LindL Bot. Beg. 1846, t. 63. 
^toaries and salt-water pools towards Saywan. 

AMABANTAGEiE. 

The only representatives of this Order found in the Island are three 
widely diffused tropical weeds; Peloeia argentea, Linn., Achyranthee 
aapera, linn., and Amarantus oleraceus, Linn. Specimens of the 
two former were gathered by Migor Champion, and of the latter by 
Mr. Hinds. 

POLYGONEiB. 

1. Bumex erupm, Linn. 

Boadaides, Saywan. 
S. Polygonum orientate, Linn., /3. jntosum, Meisn. in Wall PL As. 

Bar. vol. iii. p. 54. 

Hong-Kong. 

The plant gathered in Hong-Kong which I had referred with doubt 
to this species as a variety discolor, proves to be very distinct. The 
seeds which I formerly examined were all too young to ascertain the 
structure of the embryo. I have now however succeeded in finding 
one nearly ripe, in which the cotyledons are certainly parallel to the 
flat sides of the seed, and the whole embryo being slightly curved along 
one edge of the albumen, the radicle must be considered as accum- 
beni, and. the plant referred to the section Persicaria, coming very 

VOL. V, 2 c 
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near to Polygonum lanigerum, and to P. glutinosum. I am not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the limits of variation of these species to de- 
termine whether it be a mere variety of one of them, or a distinct 
species. The ochreae are nearly those of P. Permaria ; the clothing 
of the underside of the leaves that of some forms of P. lanigerum ; the 
upper surface is green and smooth, or sprinkled with short hairs. The 
achenia are compressed with blunt sides. The branches of the style 
divaricate, with capitate stigmata, as in the section Amblygonon. 

3. Polygonum Ckinense, Idnn. 
In ditches. 

4. Polygonum hermarioides, Delile. — Meisn. in Wall. PI. As. Rar. 
vol. iii. p. 62. — P. Meyeni, C. Koch, Linnaea, vol. xxii. p. 205. 
Eice-fields. The firm, blunt, thickish, strongly one-nerved leaves and 

very small flowers induce me to refer this plant to this common East 
Indian species (or variety of P, aviculare), although the flowers I exa- 
mined were certainly hexandrous. There is very little doubt it is the 
plant called P, Meyeni by C. Koch in the above-quoted paper, appa- 
rently drawn up without reference to Meisner's valuable labours on 
this genus. 

Santalaceje. 

Henslowia^^c^^M, Benth.; fruticosa, terrestris, foliis altemis obovatis 
ellipticisve obtusis 3-5-nerviis, pedunculis axillaribus 1-3-nis, mas- 
culis umbelliferis, fcemineis unifloris. — Fiscum heteranihum. Wall., 
et F. platyphyUum, Spreng. in DC. Prod. vol. iv. p. 279 ? — Frutex 
erectus v. decumbens, glaber, abortu dioicus. FoUa ooriacea, 1^-2 
poll, longa, 9-12 lin. lata, basi in petiolum angustata; nervi supra 
vix conspicui, subtus plus minus prominuli, nunc 3 simplices, nunc 
3 lateralibus bifiircatis, nunc 5 a basi distincti. Flore» 5-meri v. 
rarius 6-meri ; masculorum pedunculus 2 lin. v. rarius 3 lin. longus, 
floribus 3-5 parvis ; pedioelli i-1 lin. longi, singuli bractea squamse- 
formi subtensi. Alabaaira globosa. DUcus et stamina ut in ioone 
Blumeana If, variofUis depicta. Stylus abortivus, obtusus. Flores 
fceminei davati, bracteis 4-5 minutis ad apicem pedunculi brevissimi 
verticillatis quasi calyculati. Stylus brevis, oolumnaris, apice dilatato 
5-lobus. Ovarii loculus per anthesin minutissimus, prope apioem 
tubi camosi floris situs. Otula 2 (v. 3 ?) e placenta brevi crassa la- 
teraUter cohaarente pendula. Brupa ovoidea, 6 lin. longa, ooccinea. 
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endocarpio crasso osseo lignoso S-solco rogoso celluloso. Semen 

jumus acute B-angulatus. 

Common on the hills, with an erect habit, or often trailing when in 
under-wood. Flowers yellowish*green, in January. Fruit in May, 
scarlet when ripe. Although not parasitical, there is no doubt that it 
belongs to Blume's Hetulovia, and is probably a widely-spread species 
in North India, identical with FUcum keterantkum of Wallich (pointed 
out to me by Dr. Hooker as a species of HeMlatoia), and probably also 
with F, plafypkyllum of Sprengel, a name altered from F. latifoUum of 
Hamilton. In the dried state indeed it can scarcely be distinguished 
from some of the Henslouna of the Indian Archipelago, but they are 
all said by Blume to be truly parasitical in the way of FUcuniy and 
Major Champion found our plant always terrestrial. 

Thtmele^. 

1. AquSaria Malaceenns, Lam. — DC. Prod. vol. ii. p. 59. 

Happy Valley. These specimens agree precisely with Lamarck's 
figure, nor can I perceive any difference between them and the J, Agd- 
loeka, Boxb., except that the leaves are usually, but not always, broader, 
and the flowers rather larger. 

2. Wikstroemia TncUca, C. A. Mey. — Daphne Indica, Linn. — Hook, et 
Am. Bot. Beech, t. 15. 

Common on the hills. Flowers greenish-yellow. Berries scarlet. 
Fortune's n. 147 appears to be a broader and shorter leaved variety of 
the same plant, being most probably the W. mridijhra, Meisn. 

3. Wikstroemia nutans^ Champ., sp. n. ; foliis oppositis ellipticis utrin- 
que acumiuatis glabris, racemis brevibus pedunculatis nutantibas, 
perigonii limbo quadrifido obtnso, ovario glabro, squamis hypogynis 
per paria connatis. — Habitu W, Indica approximatur. IbUa acu- 
tiora, tenuiora, pleraque pollicaria, semipoUioem lata, interdum in 
ramulos vegetiores fere duplo majora, subtus pallida. Eacemi ebrac- 
teati, 4-8-flori, pedunculo 3-9 lin. longo, rachi plus minus elongata, 
rarius tamen semipoUicem adsequante. PedkelU brevissimi, v. ra- 
rius lineam longi. Perigonii tubus 4-4^ lin. lougus, lobi oblongi, 
\\ lin., intus extusque glabri. Squanue 4, per paria usque ad me- 
dium V. altius connatae, angustee, ovario multo breviores. SlyUu 
brevis, tenuis. Stigma globosum, fere diametrum ovarii eequans. 
Hills about the Happy Valley, in autumn. This must be very near 
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the JT, ShuUleworihi, Meisn., a New Holland plant, bnt the flowers 
(of a yellowish-green) are much longer, in nodding spikes, which, al- 
though very short, are not oondensed into dose heads like those of 
IT. Indica. 
4. Daphne Foriunei, Lindl. in Hort. Soc. Joum. vol. i. p. 147. 

Very young specimens sent with those of JFik%trcmia Indiea. The 
late Professor Zaccarini considered this species not to be distinct from 
his Daphne Genhoa from Japan. 

ELiEAGNSJE. 

Elseagnus Lottreki, Champ., sp. n. ; foliis oratis supra viridibus subtus 
ramulis floribusqne dense fermgineo-lepidotis, perigonio amplo tubu- 
loso campanulato supra ovarium leviter constricto apioe cum limbo 
erecto oontinuo.— -&. lattfoUa^ Lour. Fl. Cochinch. p. 89? non Linn. 
Mount Parker and Mount Gougb, also on the mainland. This 
species, the most distmct of the whole genus in the shape of its 
flowers, has the leaves much like those of the E. lattfoUa, Linn., in 
shape, but the scales which cover their under sur&oe, as well as the 
petioles, branches, and inflorescence, are much larger and of a rusty 
brown, and are particularly dense on the flowers themselves. The in- 
florescence is that of most species, a short raceme often reduced to a 
fascicle of three or four flowers, or to a single flower ; but the pedicels 
are long and the flowers large. The portion of the tube which encircles 
the ovary is about 1^ lines long, lined by a disc which scarcely projects 
above the constriction. The remainder of the flower is full 8 Unes long, 
nearly 6 lines in diameter at the base of the divisions, where there is 
none of the contraction observable in almost all Maagni, The divisions, 
four in number, are nearly S lines long, apparently erect (not spreading 
as in other species), and have a few hairs in the inside at their base, 
the perigon is otherwise quite smooth inside as well as the style. The 
filaments are nearly half the length of the lobes of the perigon. 

Mijor Champion considers the above plant to be the E, latifolia of 
Loureiro, a Canton species, with whose description it certainly does not 
disagree. He mentions also having seen a drawing of it in the Hor- 
ticultural Society's collection, under the name of Octarilla, Lour. If 
however the latter plant be really an Elaaffnus, it may be referred with 
much greater probability to another South China species, which may be 
thus characterised : — E, ffonyantkei, Benth., sp. n.; foliis elliptioo^lon- 
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gis obovaiiflve obtnais supra viridibus subtus ramtilis floribnsque ferru- 
gineo-lepidotis, pedicellis elongatis, perigonii tubo snpra orarium oon- 
stricto dein pjTamidato-tetragono, lobis amplis patentibus. — From 
China, Parke$, communicated by Dr. Lindley. — Leaves longer than in 
K lattfoUa, and more blunt. Flowers much larger, especially the lobes, 
and borne on much longer pedicels ; the tube is a little more than one 
line below the constriction, then about 2 lines in the square part, and 
the lobes, which spread horizontaUy, are nearly 3 lines long. 

Mr. Fortune has sent home specimens of two other species, the one 
, (A. 77) from North China, appears to be identical with the Himalayan 

\3^ E,parvtfoUa: the other is new, with the leaves nearly of E. latifoUa, 
^ but remarkable for the slender tube of the perigon, not contracted 
above the ovary, and but little enlarged from thence to the base of the 
divisions. It may be thus characterized: — E. tenu^hra, Benth.; foliis 
ovatis elliptidsve acuminatis snpra viridibus subtus ramulis floribus- 
qne fermgineo-lepidotis, perigonii hypocraterimorphi tubo tenui supra 
ovarium vix constricto nee sub lobis patentibus contracto. — ^From China, 
IMnne, n. 114. — ^Racemes short, with longish pedicels. Flowers nod- 
ding. Tube of the perigon 1^ line to the top of the ovary, thence 
to the top three lines, lobes about two lines. Ferruginous scales on 
the flowers nearly concealing a substratum of much smaller silveiy 
white scales. 

IiAUElNEiE. 

1. Cinnamomum dulce, N. ab E. Syst. Laurin. p. 68. 
Near the Buddhist Temple ; woods at East Point. 
From Mr. Hinds I had a specimen also of C. Zeylanicum, Breyn., pro- 
bably cultivated. 
1 2. Phosbe UU\folia, Champ., sp. n. ; glaberrima, foliis ovatis obovatisve 
abmpte acuminatis, corymbis glabris paudfloris, perigonii ladniis intus 
staminibusque hirsutis. — Affinis P. lanceolata, N. ab E., sed folio- 
mm forma primo intuitu distincta. Arbor est, partibus interioribus 
floris exceptis, glaberrima. FoUa sparsa, 2-3 poll, longa, l|-2 poll, 
lata, apice ssepius rotundata, acumine longiusculo obtuso terminata, 
rarius in acumen breve desinentia, basi rotundata v. subcuneata, 
penninervia ; petiolo semipoUicari. Corymbi axillares, paudflori, foHo 
breviores, pedunculo (ineunte anthed) f-1-pollicari. Bracteola in- 
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conspicuse. Flora extus glabri, magnitudine et forma lis P. lanceo- 
lata similis ; conveniunt quoque structura et genitalibus. - 
In the Happy Valley woods. 
3. Machilus Thunbergii^ Sieb. et Zucc. — ^Blume, Mus. Bot. p. 331 ? 
Hong-Kong. The specimen is in fruit only. 
^ 4c. Machilus velutinua. Champ, sp. n. ; perulis velutinis, foliis elliptico- 
oblongis acuminatis basi angustatis coriaceis nitidis subtus ramulis 
petiolis inflorescentiaque ferrugineo-velutinis, corymbis terminalibus 
sessilibus confertifloris. — Folia breviter petiolata, 3-5 poll, longa, 
1-li poll, lata, margine revoluta, supra glaberrima, subtus pilis fer- 
rugineis densis velutino-sericea. Corymhi fere capitati, dense multi- 
flori, foliis breviores, sericeo-velutini. Braetea squamseformes, fere 
3 lin. longee, ovatce, concavae, extus sericece, primum imbricat» sed 
jam ante anthesin deciduse. PediceUi 1 lin. longi. Perigonium fere 
3 lin. longum, moUiter viUosum, sexpartitum, laciniiB interioribus 
paullo minoribus. Slamna eipistillum omnino cum charactere ge- 
nerico a Neesio, rel forte melius a Blumeo (Mus. Bot. vol. i. p. 329) 
exposito conveniunt. Bacca perigonio persistenti immutato laxo 
imposita, ipsum paullo excedens, depresso-globosa, purpurea. 
At the Buddhist temple, on Victoria Peak, Mount Parker, etc., 
rather common in these localities. Flowers in December, of a straw- 
colour, pinkish at the base, with pink pedicels. Berry purple. 
5. Machilus P sp. 

A single specimen, with one fruit only, and insufficient to determine 
the genus with certainty. 
V 6. Alseodaphne Chinentis, Champ, sp. n. ; foliis oblongis ▼. oblongo- 
lanceolatis basi longe angustatis glabris, paniculis terminalibus folia 
vix superantibus divaricato-ramosis, perigonii ladniis oblongis, exte- 
rioribus minoribus. — Arbor. FoUa majora fere Lauri nobiUa, 3-4 
poll, longa, 1-li poll, lata, breviter acuminata, basi acuta, petiolo 
semipoUicari, supra nitida, subtus pallidiora, costato-penninervia et 
reticulato-yenulosa ; superiora ssepe multo minora et interdum in ob- 
ovatam formam abeuntia. PanicuUs fere A. 9emecarp\foIia, sed mi- 
nores et pauciflorse. PediceUi 2 lin. longi. Perigonium 2 lin. lon- 
gum, laciniis oblongis chartaceis cum staminibns cito deciduis glabris, 
exterioribus quarta parte brevioribus et paullo angustioribus. Slamina 
et staminodia generis. Stylus apice discoideus, ciun flore deciduus. 
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Bacca peduncalo nudo baud incrassato insidens, globosa, in specimine 

imiDatura jam 4 lin. diametro. 

Near the Waterfall in the Happy Valley. 

7. Tetrantheia RosAurghU, N. ab E. Syst. Laurin. p. 616, var. foliis 
oboTatis, umbellulis umbellatis yiUoeiB. 

In the Happy Valley. 

8. Tetranthera flonbunda. Champ, sp. n. ; umbellulis pracocibus infra 
ramulonmi apices fasdculatis, foliis annuls oblongis lanoeolatis basi 
acutis glaberrimis. — Arhor pulchenima. EamuU et folia nasoentia 
tomento minutissimo canescentia, mox glabrata. Folia post flores 
nasoentia, %--%\ poU. longa, 6-10 lin. lata, juniora membraDaeea, 
demum tenuiter coriacea, utrinque glabra, subtns saepe glaucescentia. 
Ramuli floridi, omnino aphylli y. rarius folia pauca vetusta gerentes, 
mox innoyationibus connecti, dense floribundi. PeduncuU S-A Un. 
longi, per 3-4 fasdculati y. breyissime raoemosi, glabri y. basi mi- 
nute canescentes. Involucri foliola orbiculata, concaya, extus glabra, 
intus serioeo-pubescentia. Florea in umbeliula ssepius 6, subsessiles. 
Perigomi foliola 6, subsequalia, oboyalia y. subquadrata, crenato- 
crispula. Stamina 9, introrsa, glabra, 3 interiora biglandulosa. An- 
ikera 4-locellat8B. Ooam rudimentum oyatum, acuminatum, gla* 
brum. Flore9 foemineo$ fertilesye non vidi. 

Common in the Happy Valley woods. A most beautiful tree. When, 
as at interyals from December to February, the young leayes are just 
coming out, and the naked branches are for seyeral feet loaded with 
blossoms of a pure white, the appearance is superb. The specimens 
gathered are all male, the female flower has therefore not yet been ex- 
amined. Fortune's specimens (n. 178) are in the same state. 

9. Actinodaphne Ckinensis, yar. oblong jfolia, N. ab E. Syst. Laurin. 
p. 600. 

Very common on hiUs and in rayines. 

10. Daphnidium btfariMm, N. ab E. 1. c. p. 616. 

Gathered by Col. Eyre in a ravine of Victoria Peak, who saw but one 
tree. Major Champion thinks he has seen it also as a shrub. The 
Specimen contains female flowers only. It agrees in eyery respect with 
Himalayan specimens, except that I find but six or seyen flowers in a 
head, and the leayes are shorter without being narrower. 
1. Litsffia Ceyl^nica, N. ab E. 1. c. p. 626, yar. CkinensU, foliis minori- 

bus subtus glauoo-cssiis apice distinctius acuminatis. 
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Victoria Peak and woods at East Point, near the Buddhist temple, 
but rare. It is a shrub coming perhaps as near to L, connmilis of Nees 
as to the normal Cingalese form of the species, but all are probably 
mere varieties of one widely-spread species. 
12. Cassytha/^onntf, Linn. 

As common in the Island as in East India and other countries. 

(7b 6e amiinued,) 



Fersuch emea Oommentars Hber die Pflanzen in den Werken von Marc- 
grao und Pi80, etc. Attempt at a Commentary on the Plants in ihe 
foorks qfMarcgran andPiso on Brazil; toith some further detaiU con- 
ceming the Flora qf that Kingdom. By Dr. C. Fr. Ph. yon Martius. 
1. Oryptoyamea, Munich, 1853, 4to. (From Memoirs of the Boyal 
Bavarian Academy of Sciences. CI. II. vol. vii. sect. 1.) Tt'anslated 
firom the German by Dr. Wallich, Y.P. Boyal and Linn. Soc. 

{Coniinwdfromp, 169.) 

It is certainly evident from this edition and from the first, that Piso, 
as physician, had exjoyed more opportunity to deal with plants, than 
Marcgrav. The traditional information on simplida, such as the phy- 
sicians of those days possessed, no doubt enabled Piso to describe the 
appearance and particular parts of a plant with much readiness ; and 
the useful, especially the medicinal plants, accordingly attracted his 
particular notice. Marcgrav, on the other hand, took great interest 
also in other pknts, which appeared to him to differ frt>m European 
forms ; speaking of them with the candour of a self-taught man, little 
acquainted with the technical terms of the school of those days, and 
evidently somewhat embarrassed in his efforts : a circumstance which 
certainly places much difficulty in the way of clearly making out what 
particular subject he had before him. Considering therefore the state 
of the science when our authors flourished, we must not reproach them 
with the want of systematic and clear descriptions. Even in the writ- 
ings of the immediately preceding period, of P. A. Matthiolus (bom 
1500, d. 1577), Conrad Gesner (bom 1516, d. 1565), Joachim Came- 
rarius (bom 1534, d. 1598), Clusius (bom 1526, d. 1609), Lobel (bom 
1538, d. 1616), and others, we meet with a want of a terminology 
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founded on firm principles, whose first dawn appeared with L. Fuchs 
and Csesalpin ; and .thus we have often as much difficulty in knowing 
and determining with certainty what plants those authors meant to 
describe. But what serves to enhance so highly the value of Marc- 
grav's labours, is his figures, and referring to these, as well as the 
unquestionable right of priority, demonstrated by the first edition of 
the work, systematists have habitually given Marcgrav the first place 
among authors on Brazilian plants. This has been done accordingly 
by Casp. Bauhin, Bay, Johnston, Plukenet, Mentzel, Adanson, and 
Linn4 who have all treated and quoted the works of those two men, 
as quite distinct from each other. In more recent times this has been 
less attended to, on account of Piso's work of the year 1658 being 
much more in the hands of botanists than the older edition of 1 648, 
which is said to have been in part destroyed by fire. 

The original drawings which Moritz of Nassau had got made in 
Brazil, met with a better fate than fell to the lot of the edition in ques- 
tion, or the astronomical manuscript of Marcgrav. The history of these 
literary treasures forms so important an illustration in my present at- 
tempt, that I deem it necessary to repeat it from M. Lichtenstein's 
memoir*. Already in the year 1652 had the Count entered the service 
of the great Elector of Brandenburgh, who raised him in 1654 to the 
dignity of a prince and invested him with high offices. It is probable 
that the close friendship which continued between these princes nntil 
the death of Moritz (in 1679, in his seventy-sixth year), induced him 
to offer his original paintings as a present to a monarch who was 
attached to science. The collection consisted in figures of natural 
products, executed on paper in oil by the before-mentioned master, com- 
prised in two volumes, and containing likewise similar, though smaller, 
representations in water-colour. ^ Considered in the light only of their 
high degree of perfection as. works of art, these oil paintings deserved 
already great attention ; and the Elector ordered them accordingly to be 
carefully put in order and preserved in his library. This business was 
confided to the experienced hands of his physician in ordinaiy Dr. 
Christ. Mentzel, celebrated moreover as a scholar, and in high favour 
with his master. He caused the oil paintings, which were of unequal 
size (425 in number) to be bound together in four volumes of large 
size, the paintings being arranged according to a judicious plan (by 

* TraoBactioiu of the Berlin Academy for 1814 and 1815, p. 204. 
VOL. V. 2d 
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which the plants and froits made up the fourth volame) ; and accom- 
panied with a repetition of the Brazitiau name, and a reference to 
MarcgniT and Piso for farther information*; the smaller collection 
in water-colours being always quoted, whenever the same subject oc- 
curs in it. M. lichtenstein considers it, from various reasons, as 
highly probable, that this last-mentioned collection, which the Count 
of Nassau had in common use, and which contained his own notes, 
was the produce of Marcgrav's pencil. It is called " Liber principis " 
in the Royal library. All these most precious materials are at present 
in the Boyal Library at Berlin, and entered in the catalogue of manu- 
scripts under the head of libri picturati in folio, A. num. 85. There is 
besides a copy of Marcgrav's work, with the woodcuts coloured from 
those originals, which M. Lichtenstein conjectures to have been likewise 
the Prince's own copy. The directors of the Berlin Boyal Library have, 
with literary liberality, granted me permission to have oil copies taken 
of the figures of plants in the Theatr. rer. nat. Brasiliffi, on paper as in 
the originals, and guaranteed as regards their fidelity, by the fact, that 
Messrs. Ehrenberg and von Schlechtendal superintended their execu- 
tion. In this manner have I been pkced in possession of the richest 
possible literary apparatus, for illustrating those early labours in the 
flora of Brazil. 

One thing, however, is still wanting to the commentator, which 
would have been extremely desirable in his inquiries, namely a com- 
plete view of the vegetetions of the regions where Piso and Marcgrav 
pursued their labours; for it happens to be precisely the territory 
from the southward of Cearik to the great Kio de S. Francisco, which 
has hitherto been least visited by botenists ; and the materials gatha«d 
there have only in a slight proportion become a common stock among, 
botanists. Though three native Pemambucans have occupied them- 
selves, in the first decades of the present century, with the flora of their 
country, the results contribute only little to the solution of our problem, 
and it will therefore suffice for literaiy and historical purposes simply 
to notice them heref. Manoel Arruda da Camara has published three 
works treating of the plants of those regions : Memoria sobre a cultura 

* The title which Mentzel gave these Tolomes is: 7%ettrum renm mUuraimm 
Brasilia. 

t Ck>mpftre my view of the aathon on the Flora of Brazfl, in sapplement to 
AUgemeine Bot. Zeitnng, 1837, vol. ii. p. 13. 
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do8 Algodoeiros e sobre o methodo de colher e ensacar, Lisboa, 1799, 
8vo ; Discuno sobie a utilidade da Instituii^am de Jardins nos prin- 
cipaes proyincias do Brazil, Bio de Janeiro, 1810, Svo; and Disser- 
ta9am sobre as plantas do Brazil, qui podem dar linhos proprios para 
muytos nsos k sociedade e suprer a salta do canhamo, Bio de Janeiro, 
1810, Svo. In the two last there are some valuable notices on plants 
belonging to those regions*. This physician, a pupil of Gk>uan, has, 
besides, described rare plants from Pernambuco, drawn for him by 
Martins Bibeiro, who was fond of natural history (but who took n 
dangerous part in the rcTolution of 1816, which brought him to the 
gallows). This work, entitled * CenturisB plantarum Pemambucarum,' 
remained long in abeyance, until the drawings recently fell into the 
hands of the learned and diligent Dr. Franc. Freire Allemao, at Bio 
de Janeiro, who b^an in 1846 to publish single species, under the de- 
signation Trobalhos botanicos do Doutor Manoel Arruda da Camara, 
4to, cum tab. The third name to be mentioned in this place, is Frey 
Leandro do Sacramento, who, as professor of botany at Bio de Janeiro, 
has introduced several plants from the province of Pernambuco, where 
he was bom, into the gardens of the capital. 

More important for our purpose are the contributions made by Dr. 
George Gardner, who visited Alagoas and Pernambuco, and travelled 
from Aracaty through the provinces of Ceara and Piauhy, made ample 
collections there, which he rendered accessible by selling them, and 
besides published much useful account of the vegetation of those coun< 
tries, in his 'Travels in the Interior of Brazil,* London, 1846, 8vo. I 
have obtained additional materials through M. Scbornbaum, a German 
gardener, located at Pernambuco. On the other hand, my undertaking 
is facilitated by the circumstance, that veiy many of the plants, con- 
cerning which Piso and Marcgrav render account, have spread them- 
selves beyond the limits of those provinces, especially the useful plants 
recorded by them, which have long ago become known and employed 
in the tropical part of Brazil. The latter class of plants bebg fre- 
quently mentioned, imparts to our subject, above its matter of purely 
botanical interest, a predominating historical or ethnographical impor- 
tance. But this very reason obliges us to extend our inquiries to 

* Both treatiBes are reprinted in Kofiter's Travels in Brazil, and in the French 
tranalation of it. He has likewise pahlished Memoria sobra a Canella do Rio de 
Janeiro ; Rio, 1809, Svo. 
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accounts of Brazil which, although of older date than Piso's sad Marc- 
grar's, may yet serve to expand and complete those which we owe to 
them, and moreover were in part known to Laetius, their first editor. 
It may therefore not be out of place, if we offer here some literary- 
historical notices concerning those comparatively little-known sources. 

The oldest information about the natural history of Bnudl was 
given by the oekbrated Jesuit Jos. de Anchieta, who already in the 
year 1663, had arrived, together with six other brethren of his order, in 
the province of S. Paulo, where he long continued to display much in- 
fluential zeal in the conversion of the Indians, and the establishment 
of the Jesuits in the land. The information is, however, of little im- 
portance, as may be learnt from the edition published by the Koyal 
Academy of Lisbon*. 

The next accounts are those of Andre Thevet in his ' Singularity 
de la France antarctique, autrement nommde Am^rique,' Paris, 1668, 
4to. He came from Angoul6me, and accompanied the French Maltese 
Knight, Nic. Durant de Villegagnon in 1666 to the country about Bio 
de Janeiro, but returned home so eariy as in January 1667. Not- 
withstanding the information he gives has been pronounced as untrue 
in the highest degree, especially by Ldry, it has this much in its 
favour, that it is the first which makes us acquainted with some of 
the useful plants of the aboriginal inhabitants of Brazil. Thus we 
recognize with certainty Ipomosa Pe9''capra, Sw. {Oonvolv, bradlianM^ 
L.) in Hetich, p. 68 ; Oenipa bratUimsis, Mart., in Qenipat, p. 69 ; 
Nicoiiana Lanffsdorffii, Weinm., in Petun, p. 60 ; Mu9a Sapientum^ in 
Pacovere, p. 61 ; Thevetia Jhouai, in Ahouai, p. 66 ; the Palm jisfy'o- 
carywn Airi, in Hairi, p. 72; Ananaisay in Nana, p. 89; OreKentia 
Cujete^ in Choyne, p. 106 ; Manihot utUMma, in Manihot, p. 114. 
The tree Hyuourahe, quoted at p. 96 b, as a substitute for Gnqfacumy is 
ChrysophyUum fflycyphlceum, Casar. Decad. stirp. brasil. p. 12 ; and Gb- 
aalpinia echinata, the genuine Brazil-wood, is described under the name 
Arabouian, at p. 116. 

More accurate and complete is the account given by Jean de I167, 
bom at La Margelle, terre de S. Sen^, in Burgundy, who in his twenty- 

* Jo9. de AncUeta epistola quam plnrimaram rerom natoralinin, qiue S. Vincentii 
(nunc S. Pauli) ^rovinciam incolunt, sistens descriptionem a Didaoo de Toledo Lan 
Ordonhez adjectis annotationibuB edita, joBBuqne r. scient. Academic Cliiiponensis 
ejos memoriis ad histoiiam tranBmarinanim naiionnm conacribendam profidentibiii 
adjecta. Oliaip. 1799, 4to. 
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seooiid year acoompanied, in the capacity of chaplain, the expedition 
which, at the instance of Admiral Coligny and the clergy of Geneva, 
was sent, in 1656, in aid of the colony of Villegagnon. He arriTed in 
March 1667, in the bay of Bio de Janeiro, whidi he called Sinus gene* 
Tcnsis, from the similarity of the environs. During a sojourn of more 
than a year he became acquainted with the piincipal useful plants of 
Brazil, and gave us the first trustworthy infonnation concerning them 
in his work*. De CandoUe, in noticing Lory's contributions f, men- 
tions the circumstance that he was the first who announced the phyto- 
geographieal fact, of the plants of that country being equally different 
firom those of ours, as the animals. 

But of far greater importance is the botanical information contained 
in a work prepared at Bahia, at the dose of the sixteenth century, and 
inscribed to the Councillor of State, D. Christovio de Moura, according 
to a dedication dated at Madrid, in 1689, or from the inquiries of Mr. 
F. A. de Yamhagen, in 1687. Had this work been published earlier, 
it would undoubtedly have possessed the chum of being the oldest 
source of sound and solid information concerning the natural and 
moral history of BrazU. It yields scarcely to any other work of that 
period in point of fulness, multiplicity, and fidelity of recorded facts, 
and comes nearest in comparison to Oviedo's ' Historia General de las 
Indias ;' but fortunately it did not share the same good luck of speedy 
publication, but continued during a long time, in a few manuscript 
copies only, in the hands of some literary men. Frey Antonio de S. 
Maria Jahoatfto availed himself of it in his chronicle, entitled Orbe sera- 
fioonovo Brasilico, Lisb. 1761 ; so did Padre Manoel Ayres de Cazal, 
in his known Gorografia brasilica (Bio de Janeiro, 1817, two vols, small 
4to); Bobert Southey in his History of Braal (Lond. 1817 seq.), and 
histly Ferd. Denis, according to a codex preserved in the Parisian 
Libraiy (sub n. 609, supp. franc), in his book: 'Univers, ou his- 
toire et description de tons les peuples,' etc. (Paris, 1737, 8vo). At 
length the Boyal Academy of Sciences at Lisbon published a copy, in 

* HiBtdra d'un voyage £ut en la teire da Br^ aotrement dite Ax&eriqne. The 
lint edition was iasned at Rochelle in 1578 ; also the seoond in 1580. Three sabse- 
qnent editions at Geneva, of 1585, 1594 and 1600, attest the great interest which 
Lay's report had excited. So bite as 1794, a German translation appeared at 
Monster. 

t Histoire de la Botaniqne genevoise, 1880, p. 8, and note A. Compare Lacroix 
do Maine, Bibl. franc. 1. p. ^7. 
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their Collec9So de Notacias para a historia e geografia das na^Ses ul- 
tramarinas, etc. (vol. iii. pars 1), under the title of Notida do Biasil, 
de8crip9ao verdadiera da Costa daquelle estado que pretence a caroa 
da Beino de Portiigal, sitio da Bahia de todos os Santos. The author 
was unknown. According to a hint of Gazal*, I had formerlyf consi- 
dered a certain Francisco da Cunha to have been the author; until 
Franc. Ad. de Yamhagen, in his Beflexdes criticas sobre o escripto do 
seculo XVI, impresso com o titulo de noticia do Brasil (in the ColleocSo 
das notic. ultamahnas, vol. t. pars ii., 1839) pointed out, that the author 
was Grabriel Scares de Souza of Lisbon, whom the ' Bibliotheca Lusi- 
tana/ vol. ii. p. 321, likewise quotes. According to the work just cited, 
this active man, who resided at Bahia, had moreover conducted the 
discovery and subjection (Conquista) of the country along the Eio de 
S. Francisco. But nothing is to be met with in the work itself, bear- 
ing direcUy on that expedition, or on another for the discovery of the 
emerald mines (Minas de Esmeraldas) which has likewise been attri- 
buted to him in the above book. 

The natural-historical, and especially the botanical remarks, con- 
tinued in this Noticia do BrasH, on account of their faithfulness and 
accurate localities, prominently conspicuous eveiywhere, deserve a cri- 
tical review and a comparison with the writings of Piso and Marcgrav ; 
I shall therefore extend my remarks to them, whenever occasion offers 
itself. They are more particularly important in a literaiy respect, in- 
asmuch as they give a large number of names of plants in the idiom 
of the aborigines, and are therefore the most valuable sources for in- 
quiries concerning the state of intellect these displayed in their know- 
ledge of the surrounding nature. Those Indians, whom the Portuguese 
found inhabiting the sea-coasts, from the mouth of the Amazon River, 
to the bay of Eio de Janeiro, and thence still further to the southward, 
and with whom they soon became connected by the relation of supre- 
macy, belonged to the widely extended nation of the Tupis. These 
Indies mansos, as they were denominated by the Potuguese, in contra- 
distinction to the wild, free hordes of Nomads, the Indies bravos, or 
Tapuyos, who lived far inland, were themselves subdivided into many 

* In the Corografia brasilica, i. p. 43, nota 20. 

t Herbarium Flora? Brasil., in suppl. to Allgemeine botan. Zeitung, 1887, vol. U. 
p. 3 i and in Martius's State of Judicature among tbe Aborigines of Brazil, 1882, 
p. 5. 
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tribes, who waged war among each other, and whose language was di- 
versified by various dialects. In consequence, the names of plants in 
the old accounts appear under manifold dialectic differences ; which is 
the case, even at the present day, with regard to the language of that 
enigmatically dispersed nation of the Tupis*, the so-called lingoa 
Gera], varying in many forms from the Guaranis, in the former Reduc- 
Hofu of the Jesuits in Paraguay, to the half-civilized coast-Indians in the 
northern provinces. This circumstance renders all inquiries into the 
Indian nomenclature of plants difficult ; but I believe I am warranted 
in assuming, that by a cautious critical analysis of those dispersed 
remnants of languages, many not unimportant facts relating to ethno- 
graphy and phytology may be developed. 

This same Tupis language prevailed likewise in the regions to the 
north of Cear^, namely at Maranhao ; a circumstance to be mentioned 
in this place, because another still older writer must be named, who has 
left us some accounts of plants not to be neglected in reference to those 
inquiries ; namely Claude Abbeville. He accompanied the French ex- 
pedition from Bavadiere and Basilly, which had settled on the island 
of Maranhao from 1611 to 1616, and founded there the town of S. Luiz. 
Here too we meet with several not unimportant notices, especially of 
the useful plants of that place. 

For the sake of convenient reference it will be proper to treat of the 
pknts in this Commentary according to their natural families. We 
ahaU accordingly commence with Cryptogames. 

(7b be eantinued,) Tj f 



Journal of a Forage up the Amazon and Bio Negeo ; by Bighakd 

Sp&uce, Esa. 

{jCotUinuedfrom p. 192.) 

Towards the end of January I crossed to the south side of the Bio 
Negro, to visit a campo on which Senhor Henrique many years ago 
established a cattle-fazenda. He had at various times gone to consi- 
derable expense in procuring cattle from the Bio Branco, but from 
various causes they have never prospered. The grasses on the campo 

* Compare Martiiu's State of Judicature among the Aborigisea of Brazil, Ap- 
pendii, pp. 1-5. 
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are of poor quality ; when the winter-floods are very great, many of the 
cattle perish ; the neighbouring forest is much infested by on9as ; and, 
worse than all, the herdsman is of a very indolent disposition. Be- 
tween the south bank of the river and the campo Lb an intervening gap6, 
or forest of low trees and bushes flooded in the rainy season, of two or 
three miles in width. The water had risen sufficiently to enable my boat 
to traverse great part of this, and it was curious work navigating among 
bushes. In the narrow strip of forest which we had to traverse on 
foot, I found a pretty leafless Foyria, with snow-White flowers. The 
campo is about a mile broad, and three or four miles long ; its southern 
side is skirted by a small river (the Janauari), which enters the Bio 
Negro near the mouth of the latter. The herdsman's house is near 
the Janauari ; it is built of mud and thatched with palm-leaves, afler 
the fashion of the country, but through the negligence of its inhabitants 
it has fallen much to decay, especially as to the roof; and the herds- 
man, rather than be at the trouble to cut palm-leaves to repair it, had 
a few months previously removed his family across the river to a small 
" casa do fomo'''," which stood near his mandiocca-plot, and was the 
common property of two or three families. I had my choice between these 
two habitations. But the oven-house was merely a roof supported on 
poles without any side-walls, and so many hammocks were suspended 
in it that there seemed no room for another, and certainly not for my 
operations. The house on the campo was so surrounded by mud and 
water as to be inaccessible save at one comer, where a plank was laid 
to step on. It consisted of three rooms, or " quartos ;" there were 
pools of water on the floor of all these save the middle one, and in this 
were two opposite doorways without doors or mats, through which the 
trovoados swept furiously. This room I diose, preferring cold to wet, 
and here I remained a week, accompanied by a young fellow, a half- 
Indian and brother-in-law of the herdsman, who cooked my meals. 

The soil of the campo is a stiff day, while the campos I have pre- 
viously visited are of loose sand ; I was therefore prepared to expect 
something new in the vegetation, nor was I disappointed. The brittle- 
ness of the Grasses was quite in contrast with the tenacity of the soil ; 
and I was not able to draw a single root without the aid of my knife. 

* The mandiocca forno, or oven, is generally erected on the skirts of the ro^a and 
near a numing stream. Where two or more ro9as join, a angle fdrno often serves 
for drying the produce of alL 
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Th^ oonsiated principally of three or four Paapalumi and as many 
Pcancumty and there were mixed with these a good namber of Oyperacea 
— one of them (a Sderia) a most abominable ' Tiririca/ or cut-grass, 
by walking among which my shins were completely tattooed. As is 
mostly the case on plains within the tropics, these Grasses and Sedges 
grew chiefly in solitary tnfts, with bare spots of earth between them. 
Where the soil was rather peaty, in these bare spots, grew a leafless 
Uiriculariay with a broad compressed tridentate spur, and a pretty 
Sundew, with leaves smaller than those of our Drotera longifoUa, but 
with a much larger roee-ooloured flower. In drier parts of the campo 
grew three Orchises, of the genus HabeHoriay one with a long raceme 
of greenish-white flowers; a second with shorter racemes of yellow 
flowers, and so abundant as to recall the Bog Asphodel of onr northern 
moors ; the third, which had rather larger yellowish flowers, was more 
scarce, but it possessed the delicious scent of Orchii conopsea, wanting 
to the other two* Along with these grew a slender erect Polygala 
(near P. brigaidei, St. Hil.), but eighteen inches high, with racemes of 
pnrple-and-wfaite flowers; an Jmawnioy probably new; a couple of 
Ikmerai ; two or three herbaceous EudiacetSt ^* In ▼ery bare places, 
as the water began to cover the soil, sprang up a minute Sawoffesia, 
barely three inches high, with pretty pink flowers. In drier ground 
towards the skints of the campo, grew a small species of Arum, with a 
spathe of pure white and a hemispherical root, the plane side being 
downwards. With this was a large branched herbaceous PoUfgala with 
white flowers. 

Large ant-hills here and there by their decay form a sort of island 
in the marsh ; on these grew two LiUacea, one with a solitary radical 
yellow flower, the other with a few terminal rather large ilowers of the 
most delicate pale blue. 

On one side of the campo the soil seems better, and Grasses and 
Sedges grow rank and high. This part is quite glorious with a 
shrubby MeUuhma of four or five feet high, completely dad with krge 
purple flowers : it is quite new to me. Scattered stunted shrubs of a 
Bgrmmma and a CurateUa formed the sole aiborescent vegetation of 
the central part of the campo ; but it was belted round by tall Jauari 
Palms (Jdrocmyum Jamri, Mart.), with an inner fringe of Mimosas, 
Myrtles, Melastomas, Malpighias, etc. ; while outside of all, the dense 
dark forest stretched »way to an immeasurable distance. 

VOL. V. 2 E 
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Not a day passed without rain. Sometimes there was sun enough 
in the morning to enable me to dry my paper before setting out to 
herborize. When there was not, I took the paper across the river in 
the evening and got it dried on the forno. It should be mentioned 
that the Casa do forno was not directly across the river, but that, em- 
barking opposite our hut, we had to ascend about a quarter of a mile 
before landing on the other side, near the forno. The Janauari is a 
narrow rapid stream, winding through dark forests, the climbers of 
which often stretch across it, and are troublesome to avoid as the canoe 
shoots beneath them. The first time I made the passage, along with 
my attendant Pedro, he placed himself in the prow and I in the poop 
of the canoe, each with a paddle; but although I was well accus- 
tomed to steer by means of a rudder, I had never attempted it with a 
paddle, and my want of dexterity brought us up eveiy now and then 
plump into the bushes, which I could see niffled Pedro's equanimity 
no little. After we landed, I heard him say to his sister in Lingoa 
Geral, " This man knows nothing — I doubt if he could even shoot a 
bird with an arrow ! " (a feat which every boy of twelve years is sup- 
posed capable of performing). I consoled my wounded vanity with 
the reflection that probably the most eminent botanist in Europe would 
have cut no better figure than I did, if placed in the stem of an Indian 
canoe with a paddle in his hand. Since that time however practice 
has rendered me tolerably expert at steering with a paddle, or, as it is 
called, " handling the jacuma." 

Observing some large roots, looking like turnips but vastly larger, 
lying near the house, I inquired what they were, and was told that they 
were used in the same way as the roots of mandiocca. They showed me 
the grated root in a state of preparation, and gave me farinha already 
made from it. It is only very lately (as I learnt from these people) that 
the Tapuya Indians have begun to use this root, and it seems to have 
been first made use of by the Purupuru Indians, inhabiting the Eio dos 
Purus, a large river whose course is parallel to that of the Madeira ; 
these Indians call it Baund, It is known also to the Mura Indians, 
who call it Maihao (the h slightly guttural). The Tapuyas call it 
merely Maniacca-aqu^ or the Great Mandiocca, having no original 
name for it. The largest root I saw weighed forty-eight pounds ; I 
would have sent you it, if I could have found any one to carry it across 
the campo. 1 send you two roots, the larger of which weighs above 
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thiiiy-iwo pounds. I am told that far larger roots than any I have 
seen are sometimes fonnd. 

On the Mowing day I went, accompanied by an Indian, to see the 
Bauna plant, which grows pretty abundantly in the forest on the soutd 
side of the Janauarl. We found several plants, and I procured speci- 
mens of the stem and leaves, and dug down down to the roots, but 
there were no flowers or fruit. It is a Sipo, belongiog I have little 
doubt to the Order MenupermacecB^ and very like one of the same Order 
I have gathered near the Barra in fruit, and am sending to Mr. Ben- 
tham under No. 1227 ; the latter has however a slender branched root. 
I add here a description of the Bauna : — 

Boot more or less obconical in form, rounded at the edges, 1-2 feet 
in diameter by about 10 inches in depth, terminating in a long slender 
tap-root beset with radicles; the skin yellowish, rugose, the internal 
substance white, compact. Stem twining, the thickness of the thumb, 
suboompressed, sparingly branched ; bark angular, peeling off ; wood 
soft, distinctly zoned. Toung branches and short petioles clad with 
ferruginous appressed pubescence. Leaves alternate, rather distant, 
7-8 inches long by 2^-3^ inches broad, oblong, subunequal-sided and 
the midrib slightly curved, obliquely and subabruptly apiculate, smooth 
save minute sparse pubescence on veins, which are prominent beneath. 

This spedes gives the most tapioca, but there is another very similar 
one vrith leaves of equal dimensions, but equal-sided, with a few scat- 
tered minute hairs (some stellate) on upper surface, and beneath densely 
stellato-pubescent. — I send specimens of this also. 

The Bauna root is still more poisonous than that of the mandiocca, 
though quite tasteless when fresh, and repeated washings are required 
to render the farinha and tapioca wholesome. When the herdsman's 
wife first tried the Baund, she gave some of the grated root, with the 
juice merely squeezed off, as is done with the mandiocca, to the dogs, 
who devoured it greedily, but vomited the whole of the following night. 
A &mily in the mouth of the Bio Negro, being less cautious, ate of the 
roasted (but unwashed) grated root, and the experiment nearly cost 
them their lives. When properly prepared, the farinha of Bauna is 
scarcely distinguishable from that of mandiocca ; for three days I lived 
solely upon Baun& and milk (with the exception of once eating a bit of 
broiled fish), and found it wholesome and nutritious. 

Soon after my return from the Janauari, I learnt that after my de- 
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parturc a number of Indians residing on the river went to the herds* 
man's house in a body, and expostulated with his wife in the most 
angry manner, for her thus revealing to a stranger the source of their 
support in times of scarcity. "The people of the Barra," said th^, 
'^ will cross the river to search for this root in our mates, and will 
speedily eradicate it. The Gommandante, too, having heard of the 
narrow escape of this family in the mouth of the river, will send to 
forbid our making further use of such dangerons food." Their alarm 
was as great, and equally as well-founded, as that of a trader up the 
Bio Negro, from whom Dr. Natterer procured seeds of salsaparilha. 
"I considered to myself," said the man afterwards to Senhor Hen* 
rique, '* what a &tal blow would be struck to our trade in Salsa if this 
foreigner should succeed in getting the seeds to grow in his oountry, 
where whole plantations would speedily be made of it : I therefore 
boiled them before I gave them to him 1" I do not suppose Dr. Nat- 
terer ever learnt how it was that his seeds had lost their vitality. 

On the Janauari I saw a small phmtation of Ipadii, a shrub of whidi 
the powdered leaves are chewed by the Indians throughout the Bio 
Negro. I found it to be (as I had expected) the Erythros^lon Coca. 
The Ipadu-powder is prepared in this way: — the leaves are pulled 
separately off the branches, roasted, and pounded in a mortar nude of 
the trunk of the Popunha Palm, from six to nine spans in length, the 
root of the palm being left on for the bottom, and the soft inside 
scooped out. It is made of this excessive length on account of the 
impalpable nature of the powder, which would otherwise fly up and 
choke the operator ; and it is buried a sufficient depth in the ground to 
allow a person to work it with ease. The pestle is made of any hard 
wood. When the ^leaves are sufficiently pounded, the powder is taken 
out of the mortar with a small cuya fastened to the end of an arrow. 
A small quantity of tapioca is then mixed with it to give it consistency, 
and it is usual to add pounded ashes of Imbauba {Oecropia peltaia, 
etc.), probably on account of their saline properties. With a chew of 
Ipadu in his cheek an Indian will go two or three days without food, 
and without feeling any desire to sleep. I send you the powdered 
Ipadu, and flowering specimens of the plant. I wished also to send 
you the mortar used in preparing it, but no sum of money can purchase 
one. I find the greatest difficulty in inducing the Indians to part with 
many things of their own manufacture, the reason being that it would 
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be a work of time to replace them, and an Indian lores eaae above all 
things. Not long ago I saw in the hot of an Indian a fishing-line most 
beantifnlly made of the bark of some tree. All my entreaties oonld 
not induce the man to sell it. *< I need it/' said he, ** to procttre me 
the means of subsistence— your money will not buy me such another, 
and it wiH be the work of weeks to supply its place.*' Such an argu- 
ment admitted of no reply, and I could only regret that he looked with 
such a phfloeophical eye on money. 

There is another campo near the Barra, on the north shore of the 
river, which difEers mudi in every respect from the one I have described 
above. It is elevated about a hundred feet above the river, and the 
soil is a loose white sand. The vegetation is chiefly dmibby, and one 
shrub, a species of Humirmm, is so abundant that the campo is called 
from it the 'Umirisal.' The fruit of the Umiri is said to be very 
agreeable; it is produced in the dry season. Another shrub or small 
tree, called Tmwrd-^^e^, or "the sweet tree,'' grows in almost equal 
abundance, and the fruit is ripe in February. It belongs to the Nat. 
Ord. Chuiacea, The other shrubs indude but few spedes ; the prin- 
dpal bdng a Mymnea and two or three Myrtles. But what rendered 
this campo most interesting in my eyes was that here and there on the 
burning sand were large patches of four species of Oladoma, two of 
them exceedingly like our common Bdn-deer Moss, and a third with 
bright red fndt, looking quite like C. coccinea. When I add to this that 
everywhere among the bushes grew up a tall Eem {PterU caudaia, Sw.), 
scarcely distinguishable from our conunon Brake, it will easily be seen 
how strongly I was reminded of an English heath. There were how- 
ever two Ferns, of the curious genus Sckieaa — one preferring the most 
exposed situations, the other nestling under bushes, and both in con- 
siderable quantity ; looking so very tropical as nt once to dispel the 
illusion, if it had entered my head to fancy myself at home. 

I noticed but two Grasses on this campo; one forming scattered 
minute tufts, and probably a spedes of Microehlaa, though, if so, the 
genus is ill described in the ' Agrostologia Brasiliensis :' I found the 
same growing very sparingly near Santarem. On the skirts of the 
forest, where the ground is lower and moister, grew the second Grass, 
a tall leafy Faspalum. There were also a few 'tufts of a single grassy- 
leaved C^fpenwea ; and the only other herbaceous plants noticed were 
a spreading branched Jtelepiadea, with very milky stems, few narrow 
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leaves, and pendulous lurid flowers, and an Orekidea, nine feet higb (!), 
with broad fleshy distichous leaves, of which I have not yet seen per- 
fect flowers. 

The spot where we landed, in order to reach the Umirital, was rocky^ 
and afforded me several plants : amongst them a third Sehiuea, quite 
different from those on the campo, three PapaUaUhi^ two or three 
Grasses, etc. The whole of this northern coast, above the Barra, so 
far as I have ascended it, is rocky, and forms my most profitable her- 
borizing-ground. 

The waters of the Rio Negro are rapidly approaching their upper 
limit, but it is not until some time in June that they will begin sen- 
sibly to go down. About that time I propose ascending the Rio Negro, 
and I have already purchased a boat suitable for that purpose. Before 
I set out I hope again to write to you. 

I enclose my sketch of the base of a Samaiima tree on the Paianir 
min dos Ramos, mentioned in the account of my journey £rom Santarem 
to the Banti : possibly it may interest you. The pottery laid about the 
foot of the tree is all of Caraip4-ware : — a is one of the pots used for 
burning the Urucuri nuts in (as I mentioned in my account of the fabri- 
cation of India-rubber) ; d is a water-pot ; o a frigideira, or fiying-pan ; 
d are alguidares, or ordinaiy earthen-vessels ; and e is a large paneUa, 
or pan for cooking in. The basket is of strips of the petiole of the Ba- 
caba Palm. The black tuberculated mass between the two forks of the 
tree is the nest of the Cupim ant (a species of termite), and the rough 
black lines on the trunk below are the covered ways leading to the 
same. The twiners had been cut away in great part, to make room 
for a scaffolding which was erected in order to lop off one of the 
limbs ; but there were still left portions of a large Araceous plant, and 
of a Papilionaceous twiner, probably a DaWergia ; besides a few others, 
whose foliage was hidden in the crown of the remaining limb. 

As I previously mentioned, this tree measured eighty-five feet round 
a little above the base, but as the trunk divides into two, its dimensions 
may appear not so veiy extraordinary. If I am not mistaken, I have 
seen at a distance still larger Samaiimeiras with a single trunk, and I 
cannot doubt that this tree quite equals in dimensions its celebrated 
African relative, the Babbab. On the Amazon the trunks are often 
hollowed out into immense casks, in which the oil of the turtle or of 
Cupaiiba is collected^ and thus floated down to Para. Senhor Hen- 
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rique once, brought down the Solimdes a "cucha" of Samaiima, about 
twenty-seven feet long, and so thick that in hollowing it out a man 
could work inside it with an adze or a short axe. It held above three 
hundred pots of turtle-oil, each pot twelve firascas or six gallons, and 
therefore in all nearly 2000 gallons. Some time previously he pur- 
chased one ready-made, that had been cut down and hollowed out on 
the banks of the Ucayali, and, though not full, held three hundred 
and seventy -five pots of oil, or somewhere about 2250 gallons! 
When we arrived here from Santarem, a cucha from the SoMmdes en- 
tered the port along with us ; it contained two hundred pots of Gu- 
paiiba oil. 

The Samaiima is confined to the vicinity of white waters, and, though 
frequent along the shores of the Amazon, disappears the moment we 
enter the Bio Negro. 

{To be eoiUinued.) 



Note on the Lsonia ctmosa. Mart,; by Geoboe Bentham, Esq. 

The genus Leama, first established by Buiz and Pavon (Fl. Per. et 
ChQ. vol. ii. p. 69. t. 222), and subsequently characterized in detail by 
Martins (Nov. Gen. et Sp. vol. ii. p. 86. 1. 168, 169 et 200), and by Alph. 
De Candoile (Prod. vol. viii. p. 668 in adnot.), has been generally con- 
sidered as monopetalous and exstipulate ; and the ternary parietal pla- 
centation being altogether anomalous among CorolUflora, after various at- 
tempts to associate it with Myrwiea, Sapotacea, and Tlicineay it has been 
finally proposed to abandon all affinities by calling it an Order of itself. 
A careful examination of the specimens in flower and fruit communi- 
cated by Mr. Spruce, of the L. cymosa^ induce me to suggest a widely 
different position ; slightly indicated indeed by Alph. De Candoile in 
his reference to an affinity with Tetraphyladum ; but not recognized 
hitherto, on account of the supposed absence of stipules. As that 
proves to be a mistake, the plant becomes a genuine Fiolaeea, of the 
tribe AUodeia. 

The stipules of Leania eymo8a, though small and very deciduous, 
exist in the young shoots, and always leave a permanent scar. The 
foliage is precisely that of an AUodeia, The petals, but slightly co- 
herent at first, are when the flower is expanded either quite fr^, or 
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very easily separable, and only diifer from those of Paypa^la* in 
being shorter, the staminal apparatus is precisely that of the latter 
genus. The berry and seeds cannot be distinguished from those of 
other baccate Violacea. Specimens indeed in fruit of Leonia cymosa, 
from Mr. Spruce's Barra collection of last year, appeared to me so 
evidently Violaceous, that I distributed them under the name of Am- 
phirrhox? sp. n., the absence of flowers preventing my recognizing 
them as belonging to Leonia, which 1 did not then possess. The 
flowering specimens now received, were, like those in fruit, gathered in 
the Capoeiras and shady forests about Barra do Bio Negro, and will 
be included in the distribution now going forward. 
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Rin^gokTs United States Scientific Exploring and Surteyinff Expedition. 

(From the ' New York Journal of Commerce') 

This expedition consists of five vessels under the command of Com- 
mander Cadwalader Binggold, which have been equipped, rigged, and 
manned with a view to the peculiar service for which they are designed ; 
a service of the utmost importance, not only to our country, but to the 
entire world, as it is intended to examine and survey a large portion of 
the North Pacific Ocean, Behring's Straits, and the Arctic Sea, so far 
north as may be found practicable, together with the adjacent coasts of 
America and Asia, — these surveys having for their object the promotion 
of commerce and of the whaling business in those greatly frequented, 
but slightly known regions. The various groups of islands lying in the 
track of the shipping trading on the North Pacific are to be visited and 
accurately surveyed, and the Chinese, Sooloo, and Celebean seas, with 
their numerous ishmds, straits, and harbours, which are now either 
unknown, or very imperfectly ascertained and located, and through 
which hundreds of our vessels will be trading with the East Indies, are 

* See Tnkume's admirable aoeonnt of thig genus in Ann. Sc. Nat. Pw. ser. 8. voL 
Tii. p. 868. My genos PerteHiiia, Hook. Jonrn. Bot. vd. iv. p. 108, must be re- 
daced to Pa^payrola. I had been misled by the errors in Anblet's drawing, now 
corrected by T cdasne. 
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to be laid down upon diarts with the utmost accuracy, firom data ob- 
tained from actual surveys. 

The localities and true position of the Aleutian Islands, whidi stretch 
neaiiy across the Northern Pacific, and from the southern boundary of 
the Behring or Ejimtchatka Sea, and the Kurile Islands, which extend 
from Japan to Kamtchatka, will be examined and defined ; and the 
Sea of Okhotsk, the Islands of Japan, with the adjacent seas, as well as 
the Ghilf of Tartary, and the approach and entrance of the large river 
Amour, will form a portion of the scientific labours of this extensive 
survey. All this labour, immense as it seems to be from this detail, is 
to be performed by this Expedition, and it is expected they will be 
thus occupied for a period of between four and five years. The officers 
are not novices in scientific surveys and examinations. Commander 
Ringgold, now at the head of the Expedition, was Commander of the 
Porpoise in the Exploring Expedition under Com. Wilkes ; Lieut. H. 
Rolando commands the Vincennes, the flag-ship ; Captain Davis, now 
commanding the Porpoise, was also an officer in the Exploring Expedi- 
tion ; Lieut. Stuart, the Secretary and Assistant Astronomer, was the 
Draughtsman of the exploring Expedition ; Captain Eodgers, now com- 
manding the steamer John Hancock, is also advantageously known 
as a gentleman of fine scientific mind and attainments ; [and we may 
add, that the chief Botanist, Mr. Charles Wright, is favourably known 
by the extent and value of his collections in California and New 
Mexico.] 

The expedition consists of five vessels, viz. the Vincennes, sloop of 
war, now converted into a bark, with an armament of four long 32- 
pounders, and four eight-inch shell guns, on the gun or main deck ; 
three brass pivot howitzers on the spar-deck (these howitzers are 
mostly beautiful pieces, made at Washington City, expressly for this 
expedition), and one 12*pounder, a field-piece, to take on shore in 
case of an emergency. The small arms consist of percussion-lode 
muskets for the marines. Sharp's rifles, loading at the breach, with 
Maynard's primers, for the use of seamen, and so arranged that 
they will be slung at the back of each sailor while he is rowing in the 
boat, entirely out of his way, and yet can be brought to his shoulder 
and dischaiged at a moment's notice ; and also the most improved re- 
volvers, together with cutlasses and boarding-pikes. The steamer John 
Hancock, of about 800 tons, is bark-rigged, with an armament consist- 

VOL. V. 2 r 
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ing of one 24-poand and two 12-poand brass pivot howitzers, of the 
same description with those above-mentioned, and also small arms of a 
similar character with those used in the Yinoennes. The brig Porpoise 
is armed in the same manner as the steamer Hancock, with the ad- 
dition of two 32-poand long guns ; as is abo the survey and supply 
ship John P. Kennedy, with the exception of the 32-pound cannon. 
This ship is about 500 tons burden, and is also barque-rigged. The 
schooner Fenimore Cooper is an elegant model oT a pilot-boat, about 
90 tons, and armed with one 12-pound brass pivot gun, and small 
arms similar to those used in the other vessels. All the boats of the 
squadron, especially the launches, are whale-boats, and one boat of eadi 
vessel is provided with a brass 12-pound pivot-gun. Each vessel is 
also furnished with life-buoys, with port-fires attached, a number of 
India-rubber boat floats, and a full supply of life-preservers. Among 
the additional means of carrying into effect the objects designed, the 
Expedition is provided with the most improved astronomical, surveying, 
and magnetic instruments, the most of which have been manufactured 
in the United States, and with the utmost care and accuracy, and they 
have been very highly spoken of by all who have had the gratification 
of seeing them. The chronometers, being about thirty in number, are 
of the best quality which could be procured. Besides the complement 
of officers of the Navy, who, under the direction of Commander Binggold, 
will have the charge of the astronomic, hydrographic, and magnetic de- 
partments, an efficient scientific corps is attached to the Expedition. 
All the departments of Natural History will be attended to. Compe- 
tent draughtsmen are also provided ; and among the scientific gentle- 
men there is a photographist, chemist, taxidermist, artist, and a ma- 
thematical instrument maker. In truth, care has been taken in the 
organization of this service, to furnish it with every means of success. 

The Yinoennes is fitted up especially under the eye of Commander 
Binggold, and a more beautiful, comfortable, and splendidly arranged 
ship probably was never before seen. Her beauty and spioidid ar- 
rangements do not consist in tawdry colours and gilding, for she has 
nothing in her but plain white and mahogany ; but it consists in having 
a place for everything, and everything in its place, and in the occupa- 
tion of every possible nook and space, for some valuable purpose. A 
more perfect arrangement and disposition could scarcely have been de- 
vised. In the cabins of this ship are contained a most valuable libraiy 
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of BcieDtific and other works, voyages, histories of previous expeditions, 
etc., consisting of about one thousand volumes. This library is for the 
use of the officers alone. In the midships is another library intended 
for the use of the seamen, showing that every care has been taken to 
render this long voyage interesting, not only to those in command, and 
to the scientific gentlemen, but also to poor Jack. 

Many have confounded this Expedition with that of Japan, under the 
command of Ck>mm6dore Perry, and we have even seen instances in 
which newspaper articles, in giving a list of the vessels composing the 
Japan Expedition, have enumerated those, or some of them, belonging 
to the present one. This is an error. Our understanding is, that 
there is no necessary connection between the squadron of Commodore 
Perry and that of Ck>minander Ringgold, and that they are organized 
for entirely separate and distinct purposes. 



Note9 on tke state of Botany in Italy. (From the ' Bonplandia.') 

Florence, March 17, 1858. 

I have little news to give you this time. No recent publications 
have come to my knowledge, except a few on the disease of the Vine, 
which continue to appear every now and then. One is by a committee 
named by the authorities of the district of Calatagirone in Sicily, to 
investigate the subject. Also the Accademia dei Oeorgofili of Florence, 
in its sitting of February last, heard several papers on the same subject; 
the principal one, botanically speaking, was that of M. Adolphus Tar- 
gioni, who tried to prove that the Fungi of the genus Oidimm are only 
forms oiErUypke in a peculiar state of development; without pretending 
to give an opinion on this question, I must remark that the proofs 
brought forward by M. Targioni in support of his views seem to me 
little conclusive. 

I am informed that Professor Sanguinetti has tendered his resigna- 
tion as director of the Botanical Garden at Bome, but that he is going 
to retain the professorship at the University. Another piece of news from 
Bome is that the councillor of that diy, M. Yescovali, with the aid of 
a French gardener, is replanting the Pindan promenade with exotic 
treea adapted to the climate, and that they mean to have the trees 
ticketed with their names and country, for the instructiou of the Boman 
people. 
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Dr. GibsoD, director of the Botanical (harden at Bombay, was here 
a few days ago, od his way back to India. 

Professor Parlatore's portrait had been drawn and engrayed: the 
likeness is striking, the engraving itself excellent as a w<»k of art, 
and the priee of the picture aboat three francs. 



The Camphor-tree qf Borneo, 

The following information has most obligingly been communicated 
to us by ' An Admirer <4 Science,' in a letter dated Hackney, April 4, 
1863. "In an article extracted from your * Journal of Botany' for 
December last, on the Camphor-tree of Borneo and Sumatra, it is stated 
that the first mention of that particular kind of camphor known to you 
is by the traveller Gamoens, who died in 1679. I have been lately 
reading an edition of the travels of Marco Polo, by Hugh Murray, 
F.E.S.E. (second edition, Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1844), and find 
there (p. 287), where the traveller is giving an account of the kingdoms 
of Sumatra, under the head of Kingdom of Pansur, the article in ques- 
tion is spoken of in the following terms : — ' Here grows the best Can- 
fara fansuri, which is much more valued than any other • indeed, it 
seUs for its weight in gold.' Now, as it appears that Marco Polo 
was not released from Grenoesi prison till the year 1299, ' where the 
travels were penned,' it follows that mention was made of the Sumatran 
Camphor 272 years previous to the time mentioned in your article." 

Thus ^ have, in the case of the Borneo and Sumatran Camphor, a 
plant known to travellers five centuries and a half before it is known 
to science ! 



fFater in Potatoes, etc. 
Wonder, and often doubt, have been expressed as to the amount of 
water exhibited in the Museum of Economic Botany of the Boyal 
Gardens, in illustration of the analysis of the common potato. We 
copy the following article, which lately appeared in a scientific journal : — 
Potatoes contain 76 per cent., by weight, and turnips no less than 90 
per cent., of water. A beefsteak, strongly pressed between blotting- 
paper, yields nearly four-fifths of its weight in water. Of the human 
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frame (bones moinded) only abont one quarter is solid matter (chiefly 
caibon and nitrogen), tbe rest is water. If a man weighing 10 stone 
were pressed flat under a hydraulic press, 7i stone of water would run 
out, and only 2^ stone of dry residue would r^uain. A man is there- 
fore, chemically speaking, 46 lb. of carbon and nitrogen diffused 
through 5^ pailfuls of water. Berselius, indeed, in recording the fact, 
justly remarks that the living organism is to be regarded as a mass 
diffused in water ; and Dalton, by a series of eiperimeiits tried on his 
own person, that of the food with which we daily repair this water- 
buih &bric, five-sixths are also water. Thus amply does science con- 
firm the popular view that water is the first necessary of Mfe. 



MmeoH OoUeetumi. 

Matteo Botteri, an accomplished Dalmatian Naturalist, has been en- 
gaged by the Hortionltttral Sodety to ooUeot for them in the southern 
part of Mexico. He will be allowed, aftor delivering to the Society the 
cdkctions that he has stipulated to make for them, to offer for sale on 
his own account dried plants, shells, insects, and other objects c^ Na- 
tural History, and has appointed Mr. Stevens, of 24, Bloomsbury-street, 
as his agent, s 

M. Botteri has been several years engaged in similar pursuits in 
Dabnatia and the neighbouring parts of Turkey, and will take with 
him, as asssistant, a countryman of his own, who has been in the habit 
of accompanying him. He is expected to be in England, on his way 
to Mexico, about the beginning or middle of August, and will bring 
with him a coHeetion of Dafanatiatn plants, shells, and insects. 
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Habtex, Db. William Henry : Nereis Boreali-Amebicana ; or, 
CotUriMiofU towards a History of the Marine Jlga of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts qf North America, Part II. EHODOSPEBMEiE. 
Boyal 4to, pp. 268, Tab. XIII. to XXXYI., representing 67 species. 
The Second Fart of this important work comprises the most attractive 

portion of the Algro, and far exceeds in size and in number of illus- 
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trations the former part, which consisted of the more dingy-coloured 
species. Every frequenter of our coast has been more or less struck 
by the beauty and elegance of these productions, which are in conse- 
quence favourite objects of collections, and the interest is much in- 
creased when the structure is observed even under low magnifying 
powers. 

The BHOBOsPERicXifi are not however wholly confined to salt water. 
The genus Bos^chia not only occurs in brackish water, but some grow 
even in perfectly fresh water, in mountain streams far removed from the 
sea. The same species, as in the case of B. vaga of Kergnelen's Land, 
may occasionally be traced from the rocks and stones about high-water 
mark to a considerable distance inland. Six species of this division, 
belonging to the genera Boatfychia, Gymnogongrus^ and Ballia, have 
been found by M. Leprieur in Cayenne at a height of from 100 to 150 
mitres above the level of the sea ; and though occurring at a distance 
from the shore, they have precisely the same smell, and probably the 
same chemical properties, as their salt-water congeners. 

As regards the execution of the work, which we hope will be mddy 
diffused in this country, we may remark that the figures, all of which 
are coloured, are just in the style of those of the ' Phyodogia Britan- 
nica,' and give all that can be attained at so moderate a^price; and not- 
withstanding a larger outlay, though neither necessary nor practicable, 
might have secured in some instances a greater degree of neatness and 
precision in the colouring, nothing is wanting to the general effect of 
the illustrations ; and the dissections are well made out, and available 
at once for the purposes of science. 

The importance of this work is by no means confined to any general 
physiological interest which may be attached to the subject, much less 
to any restricted local or national claims, but the student in all parts of 
the world, and more especially in our own latitudes, will find it quite 
indispensable to the satisfactory advance of his knowledge. For not 
only are the geographic details most important and often most precise, 
but there is so much similarity between the American and European 
species, or between certain groups and those of other countries, that 
henceforth no student who makes any pretensions to due research can 
safely profess his ignorance of these volumes. We know indeed that 
both in this and other countries works have appeared betraying the 
most complete ignorance of contemporary labours ; but the inevitable 
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fate of sucli books is ultimate neglect, for we hold it as a well-established 
law, that every one who writes upon a subject is not only bound to take 
every possible pains to acquire a perfect knowledge of all that has been 
written previous to his own attempts in the same line, but must do so 
if he has any regard for his reputation. 

Another very important point presented by this work is the full and 
ample commentary which it presents, both in the way of remark and 
illustration, on the more recent labours of the younger Agardh, than 
whom no one has done better service to this branch of science, which 
has been perplexed more than most others with ill-defined genera, so 
as to make it for a long time the reproach of natural history. The 
figures and dissections will enable many to read the works of Agardh 
with more profit, and may ultimately lead to a more accurate know- 
ledge of many obscure points, in the hands of persons favourably situ- 
ated for observation. 

We think it, at the same time, a great merit that Dr. Harvey has not 
attempted to throw out any new system of his own, though he has not 
hesitated, where he saw good cause, either to dissent or amend, and he 
has established several good and interesting genera. 

A single instance of this mode of disposing of needless genera will 
give a good example of the sort of matter to be met with in the more 
general observations. 

"A considerable number of species" — speaking of NytopkyUmm, Grev. 
— " have been described, which Kutsing divides into three genera, ^y- 
laiopij^Uum, Schizoglouum^ and Oryptopleura^ distinguished by some 
differences in the structure of the firond. AghdopJ^Umm is limited to 
those genera which are altogether nerveless, and have a membrane com- 
posed of a single stratum of large cellules ; Cryptoplmra, to those in- 
which nerves are more or less obvious, with a similarly constructed 
membrane ; and Sckieoglowumy to such nerveless species as have a mem- 
brane composed of one stratum of cellules. I do not adopt these, 
genera, because I find the characters untenable. The more or less ner- 
vated frond varies even in the same species; ScMzogUmitm Qmelmif 
Kutz., for instance, which ought by generic character to be nerveless, is 
frequently abundantly supplied with nerves, much more abundantly 
than Cryptopleura Bannemaisoni and C. Crozieri, The character foun- 
ded on compound structure is equally nugatory, for Oiyptopleura lace- 
rtUa, which is moreover the type of the genus so called, has a frond 
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oonstruoted of more than one row of cellules, contrary to the generic 
character. There is, indeed, a most close afiinity in structure between 
S. Gmdini and 0, laceraia, and they cannot be sqwated generically 
without violence." 

From the veiy nature of the case, Dr. Harvey has not been able to 
add much to our knowledge of the curious matters which have lately oc- 
cupied the investigations of Thuret, Derbes, and Solier ; but the work is 
not altogether without information on these points. The anthendia, 
for instance, are figured in Foii^tipkoma rametUacea. Many useful 
practical observations are interspersed amongst the commentaries ; aa a 
specimen we extract a passage under the article Poh^iiphonia^ which 
may be useful to some of our readers. " In studying the species, it is 
absolutdy necessary to make cross sections of the stem, in order to be 
able to count the number of primary tubes in each intemode; for 
though the exact number is not of specific importance in the Pdysipho- 
nous species, where we find the same species varying in different spe- 
cimens from twelve to twenty tubes, yet it is essential to determine 
whether there be only four or more than four ; and, generally speaking, 
the species with fewest tubes are most constant to their number. A 
little practice will enable the student to make the neoessaiy sections, 
with the help of a small-bhided knife, and a botanical simple micro- 
scope, for which may be substituted a watch-maker's eye-glass. A small 
piece of a stem or branch, say a quarter of an inch long, is firmly held 
by the finger of the left hand upon a slip of glass under the leos, while 
thin slices— -*the thinner the better — are cut from it. These wheel-like 
slices, floated in a drop of water, may then be placed under the com- 
pound microscope and examined. In slicing dried specimens, it is best 
to out the ston if possible before it be moistened, as a thinner and 
cleaner cut can then be made, and the risk avoided of the too ra{»d 
decomposition from the fresh water. When the cells refuse to re- 
sume their proper shape on remoistening, a drop of muriatic add will 
frequently, but not always, expand them." 

Such remarks are very valuable to the young student ; and as eveiy- 
thing esoteric is happily vanishing from science, it is no shame to be 
able to say with sincerity and intelligence, even in such matters, " vir- 
ginibus puerisque canto." 
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Idsi qf Mb. Plant's Natal Febns ; by Mr. Thomas Moobe. 

The following notes have reference to a small collection of Natal 
Ferns, made last year by Mr. R. W, Plant, which have just reached the 
hands of Mr. S. Stevens, who has a few sets of them for disposal. 

1. (317.) Polypodium incanum, Sw. — Zwart-kop, on trees ; elev. 2B00 
feet. 

2. (316.) Phlebodium (§ Pleopeltis) lanceolatum (Pleopeltis, Kaul/.; 
Polypodium lepidotum, Willd. herh.yfide Kze) — Impafane, on trees, in 
open bush ; elev. .3000 feet. 

3. (809.) Niphobolus Africanus^ Kze. : var. major. — Umgoe moun- 
tains, on large trees in the forest. 

4. (311.) Diynaria mlgariSy J. Sm. — Bush along the coast. 

5. (312.) Acrostichum aureum, L. — ^Bay of Natal, close to high-water 
mark. * 

6. (308.) Stenochlffiua scandenSy J. Sm. (Lomaria Meyeriana, Kze.) 
Climbing up large trees in damp ravines, near the coast. 

7. (832.) Adiantum athiopicum, L. — Moore Eiver; ravines. 

8. (318.) Cheilanthes /rwa, n. sp. ; fronds (1-li feet) glabrous, co- 
riaceous, pentagonal, the apex acuminate, tripinnate, or quadripinnate in 
the inferior pinnules of the lower pinnie, which are much the largest, 
obliquely deltoid, their inferior pinnules twice the size of the superior 
ones ; primary pinnules (of lowest inferior pinnee) pinnate, the divisions 
(secondary pinnules) distant, ovate-lanceolate, deeply pinnatifid, the 
s^;ments oblong, bluntish, with crenated margins ; the lowest secon- 
dary pinnules distinct, stalked, the intermediate ones petiolulate or ses- 
sile, lanceolate, oblong, scarcely pinnatifid, the uppermost ones coadunate 
into a tapering point ; apices of the frond and pinnae with decrescent 
coadunate pinnules; stipes (imperfect) and rachises smooth, shining 
brown, terete behind, channelled and margined in front; sori conti- 
guous or continuous, the indusium lobed and crenate. 

Differs from C, Atherstonif Hook., to which it appears to be related, 
in its more robust habit, and in the larger size and different form of 
its pinnules. The veins are distinct, depressed on the upper surface, 
and running out into the sinuses of the marginal crenatures. In the 
smaller specimens (6 in. excl. stipes) the involucres are distinct and 
scale-like ; in the larger ones, which measure 1 foot in length, excluding 
the imperfect stipes, and 1 foot across the lowest pinnae, they are 
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continuous and quite pteroid. — Impafane, on the sides of mountain- 
streams. 

9. (318*) Oheilanthes linearis, n. sp.; fronds (6 inches) smooth, 
coriaceous, deltoid, quadripinnate ; ultimate pinnules all distinct, small, 
linear, obtuse, the terminal one of the same form ; son copious, pte- 
roid ; indusium continuous, narrow, very slightly undulated ; stipes (im- 
perfect) and rachises terete behind, plane and margined in front, shining 
purple. 

A few specimens closely allied to, and collected under the same No. 
with the last, but apparently distinct, though they may perhaps be the 
same species altered by exposure. It differs in being distinctly qua- 
dripinnate, in the pinnules being uniformly linear and equal-sized, the 
terminal ones distinct and of the same form, or rarely slightly aurided 
on one or both sides, not decrescent and coadunate as in C. firma. 
The surface of the pinnules too, in the latter, has the flexuose costa 
and forked veins deeply marked by depressed lines, while in C, linearis 
the surface is wrinkled and not lined. — Impafane, in rocky places. 

10. (321.) Platyloma Calomelanos, J. Sm. — Quathlamba; hill-sides. 

11. (826.) Pteris hastafolia, Schrader (Allosorus, Presl; Oheilan- 
thes hastata, var. stenophylla, Kse,). — ^Forest about Umvoti. Distinct 
from P. hastata, and according to Kunze reproduced with constancy 
from the spores. 

12. (307.) Pteris aquilina, L.— Sandy hill-sides. 

13. (310.) Aapleidnm Dr^eanum^ Kze. — Umgoe mountains, on damp 
rocks. 

14. (328.) Asplenium monanthemum, Sm. — Quathlamba; bush. 
Sori frequently 2-8 on the lower half of pinnse, sometimes 6-8 and 
arranged on both sides the midrib. 

15. (827.) Asplenium brackyotus, Kze. — Quathlamba, 3000 feet. 

16. (324.) Asplenium /flifoa/Kf», Thunb. — Zwart-kop ; deep ravines. 

17. (828.) Asplenium rutaifbUum, Kze. (Coenopteris, Jlsyy.) — Qoath- 
lamba, on trees, in wet ravines. 

18. (818.) Lastrea PUmiii, n. sp. ; fronds (1^ feet) glabrous, ovate 
or subtriangular-lanceolate, tripinnate ; pinnse subopposite, deltoid (5- 
6 inches long, the basal pinnules 2-2i inches) ; pinnules linear-lan- 
ceolate, the lowest stalked, deeply pinnatifid with subfelcate lobes, the 
intermediate sessile, subfalcate, toothed, the uppermost confluent, all 
as well as the pinnules themselves directed forwards; sori crowded, 
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confiuent, confined to the upper half of the bond in two lines along the 
pinnules, and almost concealing them ; indusinm large, tumid, reniform, 
Tety persistent ; stipes (wanting) ; rachis shaggy with brown filiform 
scales. — Moore Biver; in deserted holes of the jackal. *<The natives 
call it VKomo Komo^ and esteem it a sovereign remedy in dysentery." 
A veiy distinct species, with the aspect of Arih6botry%^ Wall. 

19. (825.) Lastrea pentagmuny n. sp. ; fronds (1-1 i foot) coriaceous, 
glabrous, ovato-pentagonal, bipinnate; pinns acuminate, the lower 
pairs tiianguhir and very unequal-«ided ; the inferior pinnules of the 
lowest pinnsB much bngest, pinnate, with distant oblong-obtuse dupli- 
cato-senrate decunrent secondary pinnules having mucronate teeth; 
the superior pinnules as well as those of the upper part of the frond 
pinnatifid, with oblong-obiuse mucronato-senate lobes ; sori universal, 
distinct, forming two lines near the midvein on the primary or secon- 
dary pinnules; indusium reniform, persistent; stipes (1 foot) with 
pallid ovate-lanoeolate scales; rachises sparingly clothed with small 
narrow-lanceolate scales. — Umvoti, in ravines and wet places. 

20. (815.) Lastrea patent? Fresl.— ^Moore river; ravines. Fronds 
ovate-lanoeolate, and as well as the rachiB densely haiiy. 

21. (828.) Polystichum angulare, Fresl. — Swamps near the coast. 

22. (829 <?.) Trichomanes pyxidiferum. — No special habitat. Very 
like T, FUicula in aspect, but without the two-lipped involucre. 

28. (820.) Loxoscaphe* cofictitJia (Davallia, Sckrad.). — ^Little Quath- 
lamba range, on trees, in ravines. Elev. 8000 feet. The collection 
contained but one specimen of this rare Fern. 

24. (814.) Cyathea Dregeiy Kze. — Moore river. A tree-fern, with 
the stems 4 feet high. 

25. (829.) Osmunda regdUi^ L. — ^Banks of the Amanzimdoti, near 
the coast. 

26. (819.) Mohria thur^fraga, Sw.— Bushman's river, on the sides 
of mountain-streams. Elev. 4000 feet. 

27. (329^.) Lyoopodium veriieUUUum, L. — Makazan's country. 

28. (329 k.) Lyoopodium gnidioidesy L. — Makazan's country. 

* LoxoBcaphe (from' loxo^^ oblique, and scaphe, a Bkiff or boat) Nov. Gen. = Ik^ 
pallia § Dareoidea, Hook. Sp. FiL i. 192. — 1. L. eoncinna, sapra; 2. X. Schimperi 
(I>mllia» Hook.) ; 8. L. Undeni (DaYaUia, Hook.) ; 4. L.gi6berota (Dayallia, Sw.), 
Thit compact Babtufted habit and marginal 8ori swak. in a short obUque shallow boat- 
shaped cavity, and somewhat resembling those of Darea, indicate a distinct and na- 
tvndgriN^. 
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29. (829 e,) Lyoopodium cemtmm, L. — Umbilo. 

30. (329 t.) Lyoopodium clavatum, L. Yar. — Banks of the Pongolo. 

31. (329/.) Lyoopodium P caroUniantm, L. — ^Bauks of the Pongolo. 
— Barren specimens only. 

' d,) Selaginella rupeatris. Spring. — ^Umbilo. 



P.S. I may take this opportunity to mention a remarkable Natal plant 
of dubious affinity, for which the Chelsea Botanic Gfarden is indebted 
to N. B. Ward, Esq. It was introduced about eighteen months sinoe by 
Dr. Stanger, along with some other Natal plants, and would seem to 
be either a fern-like Zamia, or a zamia-like Fern ; indeed I am informed 
it was referred to Lomaria, under the name of Lamaria lagopus, by 
Kunze, who had seen specimens of the leaves (taken for barren fronds, I 
presume) collected by Gueinzius. Its affinity appears to be however 
rather with Gycads than with Ferns ; and some evidence collected by 
Mr. J. Smith seems to confirm this opinion. Whatever its affinity, 
there seems no doubt that it is perfectly unique as a genus; and 
pending the completion of the evidence on this point, I am desirous 
of provisionally dedicating it to ite enterprising discoverer, in the full 
expectancy that more complete information will establish its distinct- 
ness. 

Stangeeia, n. gen. 
[Jh^uctification ? a strobilus.] Frontk (or leaves) perennial, pinnate, the 
pinnffi (or leaflets) inarticulaie^ cosiaie^ toUh divergent parallel forked 
veins. Stem short, erect, simple. 
S. paradoxa. 

Stem simple, erect, swollen and turnip-shaped at top, with a small 
central crown, 6-8 inches long, somewhat rugged, but without any 
distinct cicatrizations, except close around the crown, as though the 
swelling of the stem had obliterated them ; furnished at the base 
with stoutish brittle roots. Mature frond (1 only) rigid, enduring, 
in outline ovate, with a broad base, pinnate. Stipes 2 feet long 
(probably elongated by too much heat), ahnost terete, thickly covered 
with small short grey elongated dots, resembling appressed hairs, 
the base clothed with a felt of soft grey hairs. At its base on each 
side is a thick hard stipule-like scale of a broad triangular-ovate 
form. Pinna; (twelve pairs) inarticulate, lanceolate, 6-7 inches long, 
more or less unequal at the base, the lowest petiolate (petioles there 
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an inch long) the petioles shortening inwards, the upper pinnse 
becoming decurrent on the inferior side ; all entire in the lower half, 
sharply serrate above, smooth, rigid in texture, with a stout midrib 
prominent on both sides, and divergent, parallel, translucent veins 
forked once or twice near the oosta (very much as in Scohpendrium), 
Sachis two-furrowed above. The lower pinnsB stand forward from 
the plane of the frond. 

Hab. Natal. Introduced by Dr. Stanger in 1861, to the Botanic 
Garden, Chelsea. 



Or some New Oenera and Speciee ^Brazilian Bubiace^ ; by 
GsoBGE Bentham, Esq. 

Sprucea, Benth, 
(Genus novum Oinchonearum ?) 

The EMacea collected by Mr. Spruce on the Amazon and the Rio 
Negro are numerous, and many of them constitute fine additions to the 
known genera and species of that Order. I have been preparing de- 
scriptions of most of them, in connection with a general revision of the 
American genera; but in the meantime I cannot resist the pleasure 
of dedicating to the discoverer a very handsome and remarkable shrub 
belonging apparently to the tribe of Oinchonea; and of making known 
at the same time two or three of the most interesting among his new 
Rubiaeea belonging to other genera. 

The Sprucea* rvbeacens was gathered in June, 1851, in the gapo at 
Manaquiry, on the south shore of the Amazon, at the mouth of the So- 
limoes, where it forms a shrub of 6 to 9 feet. The whole plant, especially 
the leaves, flowers, and stamens, turn more or less red in drying. The 
flowers have a fine odour of Vanilla, the calyx and corolla are yellowish 
cream-coloured, the filaments white, the anthers pale yellow, but be- 
coming quite vermilion in drying. The fruit being unknown, there 
may be still some doubt as to its place in the Order between Cinehonea 
and Bondeletiea, although the general habit, stipules, etc., are so much 
those of the former tribe. 

* I am aware that the name of Sprucea has been rabetitated by Mr. Wilson for the 
Holomiirian of Bride], a genus of Mosses ; but this change has neither been adopted 
by Moller, nor recogniied hy Mr. Spruce himself, nor docs it appear to be required by 
the moat generally received rules of nomenclatare. 
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Cikar. Oen. Spbuoea. — CalycU limbns 4-5-partitos. OoroUa tabas 
subgloboso-campannlatas, S-salcatus, limbi lobis minimis orbieulato- 
reniformibus patentibos, eestivatione leviter imbricaiis. Stamina me- 
dio tubo inserta, longe exserta ; filamentis craasiusculis basi dilatatis 
intnsque villofiis; antheris bieviter oblongis, Charium bilocolare, 
ovulis plurimis angolatis arete apptessis l-S-serialibus. DUeiu epi- 
gynus carnosus. Stylus glaber, longe clavatns, striatus, integer t. 
demum apice bifidas, lobis revoluiis. 

Species unica : S. rubescens, Frutex 6~9-pedalis, ramosissimus. Ba* 
mtdi juniores hirsuti, demum glabrati. Stipule utrinque solitarise, 
lanceolatsB ▼. lanceolato-sabulatse^ fere semipollicares, birsutse, cadu- 
cissimee. Folia breviter petiolata, ovata v. elliptica, breviter acumi- 
nata, basi obtusa, 4-6 poU. longa, 8-3 poll. lata, ad venas parce hir- 
tella V. glabra, rigidule membranaoea, summa minora et basi inter- 
dum subcordata. Corymhi terminales, densi, subcapitati, inter folia 
suprema breviter pedunculati, foliis multo .breviores. Bractea in- 
fimse stipulinee, lanceolato-subulatse, cseterss late triangulari-oyatse, 
membranacese, ciliat®, ovario sub8eqaales,*caduc8e. Ovarium sessile, 
anguste turbinatum, 1-li lin. longum, hirsutum. Calycis limbi lobi 
seepius 4, parum inseqnales, membranacei, triangulares t. lanoeolati, 
acuti, l^-^i lin. longi, post anthesiu (an in fructu?) persistentes. 
Corolla 4 lin. longa et lata, extus glabra, basi breviter contracts et 
Isevis, dein fere globosa, 6-sulcata, brevissime et obtuse 5-loba, lobis 
erectis, lamina parva reniformi patente quasi appendiculatis ; tabus 
intus ciliis paucis circa staminum insertionem munitus, corolla cse- 
terum glaberrima. Filamenta basi in laminam ooroUse tubum basi 
vestientem glabrum connata, dein libera, corolla duplo longiora, supra 
insertionem intus villosa. Anthera erectse, basifixse, longitudinaliter 
birimossB. Stylus staminibus sequilongus. 

EuEYLisTA, Benth. 
(Genus novum Oinchonearum,) 
Alahastra bracteis membranaceis clausis mox deciduis involuta. Calycis 
dentes vix conspicui. Corolla tubus brevis ; limbus expansus, lobis 
6-8 ffistivatione imbricatis ; fauce intus densissime villosa. Stamina 
inter villos pauoos inserta, coiollam subasquantia, glabra ; antberis 
ovatis. Stylus glaber, filiformis, lobis 2 oblongis intus planis stig- 
matosis. Discus epigynus brevis, annulatus. Ovarium biloculare. 
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pkoentis bifidis pendulis ultra medium di8sq>imento adnatis. (hula 
numerosissima, sursum imbricata. Captula septicide dehiscens, 
oooda subintegris intus biantibus. Semina elliptica, compressa, 
apioe et basi in alam lanceolatam integram ssepe infiexam v. diffor- 
mem expansa. Embryo longitudine fere seminis, cotyledonibua ova- 
tis, radicula supera brevioribus. 
Species unica : C. Spruceana, Benth. — Arbor undique (ovario excepto) 
glabra. Bamidi teretes v. snbeompressi, IsBves. Stipula caducis- 
simae cicatricem relinquunt annularem, paree at longiuscule ciliatum. 
Folia OTali-elliptica, breviter et obtuse acuminata, basi angustata, 4- 
6 poll, longa, 2-3 poll, lata, membranaoea, utrinque viridia, penni- 
nerm et deganter transrersim venulosa, axillis venarum subtus ssBpe 
barbellatis, petiolo ^l-poUicari. Corymbus termiuaHs, fastigiatus, 
trichotomus, basi foliatus, ramis glabris oompressis apice dense di- 
chotome cymiferis. Bractea ovatse, membranaoesB, coloratse (albae ?), 
fere petaloidese, 4-5 lin. longse, per paria connatse, cymas generales 
partialesque necnon flores ultimos laterales ante anthesin involventes. 
^Flores alares, sessiles, ebracteolati, nunc sessiles, prseter bracteas cir- 
cumvallantes ebracteolati, nunc breviter pedicellati et minute bibrac- 
teolati. Ovarium dense sericeo-yillodum, 2 lin. longum. Corolla 
prseter yillos faucis glaberrima, tubo H lin* longo, lobis late oblongis 
tubo pauUo longioribus. Oapsula oblonga, a latere compressiuscula, 
4-5 lin. loDga, villosa. 

Found in the islands at the junction of the rivers Tapajdz and Ama- 
zon, by Mr. Spruce, who states it to be a tree of 50 to 70 feet, with a 
brown polished trunk, the bark being deciduous, as in the Plane-tree. 
It is often branched from near the base, and known under the Portu- 
guese name of Fao Mulatto. 

GoKPHOSiA, JFeddeU. 
(Trib. OfKhonea, — Jspidanthera, Benth.) 
In vol. iii. of ' Hooker's Journal of Botany' I published, under the 
name of ABpidatiihera, a genus which, in the absence of the fruit, I 
placed among EondeleHea. This mistake probably prevented Mr. 
WeddeQ from recognizing it as identical with his genus Gomphosia^ 
described in his splendid as well as excellent monograph of Cinchona, 
As his name is so much better adapted to the genus, as well as shorter 
than mine, I trust I may be allowed to avail myself of my own inaccu- 
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racy, and substitute it for that of Jspidanthera, notwithstanding the 
claims of the latter on the ground of priority. 

I see nothing to alter in the generic character given by Weddell, nor 
yet in his account of the species described by him, which must now be 
increased to three, as follows : — 

1. G. chlarafUha, Wedd. Quinq. p. 96. t. 26. f. B.— I beUeve I am 
right in identifying this species with the Roraima specimens gathered by 
the brothers Schomburgk, and distributed under n. 621 of Sir Eobert's 
second collection, and n. 955 of Richard Schomburgk. 
2. G. longjfiora; foliis ovali- t. oblongo-ellipticis acuminatis basi rotun- 

datis angustatisve submembranaoeis utrinque glaberrimis, calycis den- 

tibus 4 triangularibus, ooroUee tubo tenui limbo suo triplo longiore. 

Apparently common on the Rio Negro, where it forms a shrub or 
small tree from 8 to 20 feet in height. The corolla is sweet-scented, 
white, with a greenish tube, and the limb turning at length a brownish- 
red. It was found both by Schomburgk and Spruce, but in two dif- 
ferent states, which I at first considered as distinct species ; additional 
specimens hoTvever have induced me to reunite them as mere varieties 
with the following synonymy : — 

a. densijiora. — Atpidanthera rudffeoides, Benth. in Hook. Joum. Bot. 
vol. iii, p. 217.— On the Rio Negro, Schomburgk, 

/3. lax^hra. — Oomphotia (Aipidaathera) lax^hra, Benth. in PI. 
Spruce exs. — On the Rio Negro, near Barra, and upwards. Spruce, 

Both varieties differ from O, chloraniha in foliage, and especially in 
the slender tube of the coroUa, which is near 9 lines long. 

3. G. Ooudoiiana, Wedd. Quinq. p. 97, from New Granada, is un- 
known to me. 

CoMMiANTHUS, Benth, 
(Trib. Oordierea,) 
This, beautiful genus has been increased, by the researches of Mr. 
Spruce, to five species, all agreeing with the original one in its generic 
character, spicate inflorescence, and gummy exudations, but showing 
marked differences in foliage, indumentum, size and proportions of 
flowers, etc. As I now possess them all in flower, as well as in fruit, 
either ripe or nearly so, I subjoin a detailed character and synopsis of 
the whole genus. 
C^r, Oen, Gommianthus. — Calycis limbus tubulosus, persistens. 
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deniibiifl erectis ssepius breribns v. obsoletis. CoroUa hypocrateri- 
morpha, limbi laciniis 5 patentibus sstiyatione contorto-imbricatis. 
Stamina fauci inserta, exserta; filameniis ssepios villosis. Jnikera 
lanoeolattt, dono prope basin affixse, apice acutse v. aristato-acumi- 
natse, basi membrana retnaa y. bifida appendiculatae, loculis longitu- 
dinaliter debisoentibns. DUcus epigynus carnosus, cnpularis. Ova- 
fiuM 5-lociilaie, ovnlia in loculis geminis oollateialibas pendulis. 
Siykis filiformis, sapeme incrassatns, S-solcatna, integer y. breyiter 
6-lobii8. Drupa globosa, 5-siilca, 6-pyrena ; pyrenis crustaoeis doris 
a latere oompressis et ssspe angolatis, abortu monospermis. Semna 
oblonga, yersns medium affiza, hilo Hneari. Tesia membranacea. 
Albumen caraosnlom, album. Embryo longitudine fere seminis, li- 
nearis, teres ; radicula supera ; ootyledonibus brevibua OYatis. 
FriUiees Biasilise borealis. S^ipula utrinque solitarise, peraistentes, in- 
terdum minutae. Sjnca terminales, simplices, intermptee, uii flores 
et gemmsB gommam resinosam ezsudantes. Fhrea sessiles, sparsi. 
Bradea oonnatea in cupulam nunc breyissimam truncatam, nunc 
membranaoeam laciniatam. Hares rubri, camei, y. albi. 

1. G. pUcwt, Spruce; undique pQoso-hispidus, stipulis amplis oblongis 
membranaoeis ad medium connatis, foliis oboyali-ellipticis, floribus 
serioeo-villosis. — PiU rigiduli totam plantam yestiunt. FoUa semi- 
pedalia, acumine breyi, basi in petiolum longe angustata. SUpula 
poUicares, extus yillosse. S^nca S-pdilicares. Braciea basi oonnats, 
membranacesB, inferiores 2-3 Un. longs et profunde fissse. Cafycis 
limbi tubus 2 lin. longus, dentes fere Uneam longi, extus hispidi. 
CoroUa intos extusque serioeo-pilosa ; tubus 8-3^ lin. longus; limbi 
ladniiB fere 4 lin. lineari-spathulatse. Jnthera apioe longe aiistato- 
acnminatsB, appendioe baseos bifida. JDrupa hispidissima, subglobosa, 
4 Un. diametrOy 5-sulca, calyce persistente acuminata ; pyrenis acute 
4-angnli8, demum biyalyatim dehiscentibus. Semen incuryum. 

A small shrub, with flesh-coloured flowers, found by Mr. Spruce in 
the PaaiimgM^ near San Gabriel, on the Bio Negro. 

2. G. Sekomburgkii, Benth. in Hook. Joum. Bot. yol. iii. p. 223 ; sti- 
pulis breyibus triangularibus, foliis margine recuryis supra glabris 
sttbtuB ramulisque pube breyi exasperatis, corolla sericeo-pubesoente. 
— Iblia oboyali-oblonga y. elliptica, obtussisima y. breyiter acuminata, 
subooriacea, 2-3 poll. y. rarius fere 4 poll, longa. Anihera breyius 
acuminata^ quam in Cjpiloso, Pyrena compressie, exalatae, dune, 
YOL. V. 2 H 
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post camem drupee destmoiam penastentes, fractum aicoam 6-ooto- 

turn simulant. 

In shady campos or savannalis, British Gtiiana, Bob. Schomburgk, 
Ist ooU. n. 179, 2nd coll. n. 1001, Bich. Schomborgk, n. 1737 ; near 
Barra, on the Bio Negro, B. Spruce. I hare also seen it in collections 
from Surinam, and I believe from French Guiana. The flowers are 
white (more or leas spotted with red, according to Schomburgk), scented 
like those of Gymnadenia eanopiea. Stamens white, but red at their 
insertion. Fruit of a deep brown-red. 

3. C. dkcoloTy Spruce ; stipulis brevissimis, foliis oralibus ramisque 
glabris, coroUsB sericeo-pubescentis tubo calycem glabrum tubulosum 
6-dentatum vix duplo excedente. — FoUa circa 3 poll, longa, 1^-2 
poll, lata, ooriacea, penninervia et reticulato-yenosa, supra nitidula, 
subtus pallida, ^tica pedunculat», foliis longiores. Floret ssepius 
oppositi. CaUfx glaberrimus, 4-4i lin. longns, dentibus breyibus. 
OoroUa tubus 7-8 lin. longus; limbi ladnie lineares v. subspathulatffi, 
fere 6 lin. longse. Jntherm acutissimse sed vix aristatee, appendi- 
cula baseos integra. 

On the Bio Negro, in the inundated campos opposite Uananaca, 
R, Spruce, It is a shrub of 7 feet, with handsome flowers of a full red. 
Leaves, when fresh, of a glaucous-white underneath, which goes off 
much in drying. 

4. C, ^pecioaus. Spruce; stipulis abbreviatis, foliis oblongis ramiaque 
glabris, corollse sericeo-viUossB tubo calycem asperulum minute den- 
tatum subtriplo superante. — Stipula in cupulam brevissimam tron- 
catam connate. FoUa 6-9 poll, longa, %\ poll, lata, obtuse acumi- 
nata, basi cuneata, coriacea, oosta subtus valde prominente, venis 
sttbparallelis crebris, venulis reticulatis. I^ca plereque foliis hre- 
viores, floribus sparsis. Calyx vix 8 lineas exoedens, dentibus mi- 
nutis. CoroUtB tubus 8 lin. v. fere 9 lin. longus, limbi ladniss 5 lin. 
Anthera brevissime aristatae, appendioe baseos integra. Pyrena 
compressse, obscure angulate. Semina oblonga, incurva, ventre 
aifixa, albumine parca. 

Gathered by Mr. Spruce near San Gabriel, where it formed a shrub 
of about 8 feet in height, fringing a small sandy campo scarcely 100 
feet by 10 in the midst of the forest, bearing a profusion of red 
flowers down to the very ground, and having at a little distance the 
aspect of a Rhododendron. 
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6. C. eoneohr, Spraoe ; glaber, stipolis abbreviatis, foliis oboyali«eUip« 
tidfl acominaiia, spica glabra* floribus pedioellatis, oorollaB tubo 
elongato tenui glabro. — Frutex, Stipula oonnataB, truncatflBy capa« 
ktfe, arete adnatse, margine subfimbnats, lineam longse. Folia 
semipedalia, S poll, lata, apice in acumen angustum obtasum abrupte 
producta, basi plus minua acutata, petiolo brevi. Spica (v. potius 
racemi rigid! spidformes) foliis breviores. Floret crebri, sparsi, 
pedioeUo rigido erecto 1-2 lin. longo, apice in cupulam expanao. 
Caiyx \\ lin. longus, limbo truncato vix dentato. Corolla tubus 9 
lin. longus ; ladniae 4-6 lin. longsB, extus glabrae, intus leviter cine- 
no^puberdae. Jnikera appendice lanceolata nee arista terminatae* 
Htembrana baseos letusa vel breylter bifida. 
On the borders of an elevated sandy campo near Uananaca on tbe Rio 
Negro, R, Spntce. A shrub of 9 feet, with long branches often decum- 
bent. Leaves pale green on both sides. Corolla greenish tinged with 
brown, fleshHX>loared inside. Benj globose, scarlet. 



In Mr. Spruce's Santarem eoUection,,a species of CalycqpkyUum was 
by mistake referred to Macrocnemum, under the name of M, su&seanle. 
It differs chiefly from 0. eocdneum in having the leaves almost sessile 
and differently shaped at the base, but is perhaps a mere variety of that 



species. 



A^ 



/hiiy 



Ptffekoiria n. 2, of Mr. Spruce's first Bana collection, belongs to 
BMdffea^ as defined in the Linnaea, vol. xxiii. p. 456. It is a new spe« 
des, since again distribated as Rudgea viUom ; there are two other new 
species of the same genus in the last coUection. 

A further examination of Brazilian Psyekotria confirms the sections 
]»opoaed by me in Oersted's paper on Central American BuHaeea ; but 
leaves more and more doubtful the line of demarcation between Pytcluh 
iria and CephaeUi, 

I there suggested that AchiUe Bichard's Eonabea with terminal in- 
florescence, must be Psyekotria of my section Fupsyckoiria ; I have 
since ascertained that Aublet's original Bonabea is very different, and 
identical with Coffea tubtesiUis (Benth. in Hook. Journ. Bot. vol. iii. 
p. 282, non aliorum) ; it is certainly no true Oofea^ and probably stands 
alone, or nearly alone, as a distinct genus. 

Ooftstarea of Aublet is a true Faramea, which genus however does 
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not indude the heterogeneous plants referred to Oousiorea by subsequent 
authors, nor yet the whole of the species recently published by Miquel 
and others as new Faramea. 



Notice qf Tioo New Eebns from C^ina ; by SiB W. J. Hookeb, 
D.C.L., F.E.A. and L.S. 

(Tab. I. and 11.) 
AspiDiUM (Lastrea) podophyUiVM, Hook. 
Fronde ovato-lanceolata glabra coriaceo-pergamentaoea nitida pinnata, 
pinnis lanoeolatis acuminatis paululum sensim fiedcatis grosse ser- 
ratis seu lobato-subpinnatifidis petiolatis, suprema basi subpinnata, 
Yenis intends (minime prominulis), venulis 2-S inferioribua soii* 
feris, iuYolucris orbicularibus sinu angusto^ stipite frondem sub- 
sequante, rachi oostisque (subtus preecipue validis) pallide fuacis. 
Tab. I. 
Hab. China ; Hong-Kong, Mi^or Champitm (n. 560) ; Chusan, Lr. 
Jlexander, 

With the caudei of tlus I am unacquainted. The species seems 
quite new, at least I fail to find it described in any work. The texture 
of the frond is rather that of the PolyBtichum than the LaUrea group, 
and in a dry state the involucre has, under a moderate magnifying 
power, quite the appearance of being entire, orbicular, and peltate : but 
a more careful inspection will show them to have a narrow and rather 
deep sinus, where the point of attachment is. In referring this to 
AsPiDiUM, $ Lastrea, I do not mean it to be understood that I con- 
sider either **A»pidiumy* Sw., or laetrea. Ft., the proper name for the 
penua of this plant. In the present most confused, and a daily increas- 
ingly confused, state of the classification of the Ferns, I think it better 
in the present case to retain the genus Aepidium of Swartz, and refer 
to the section, or genus if so it be, by which Presl and J. Smith would 
call it ; viz. Lastrea. Since the days of Swartz, and of Ftesl's 'Ten- 
tamen Fteridologiee,' M. F^ has perhaps justly considered J^pidium 
Filix'Mas to be the type of the genus Aipidium, while Schott consti- 
tutes of it and its allies the genus Dryopterie; and A^pidiium^ according 
to Presl and J. Snuth, includes Aspidium trjfoUatum and other large- 
fronded species with reticulated veins : but each author has his parti- 
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eokr views of ihe limiU of these genera, as well as of the names they 
should bear. 

Tab. I. Jtpidmm (Lastiea) jfodopfyUum : — nai, me. Fig. 1. Por- 
tion of a fertile pinna. 2. Sonis : — wutgn^kd. 

BOWBINOIA* IN8I6NI8, Hook. 

Om, Char, Bowungia, Ewjk, Sori ad basin renuhinim tnumrersalium 
insidentes, nndi, inter costam et marginem siii, iiregulaies, magis 
minusve secus venas decurrentes. Fena intemn, ramosoe ; primariie 
macnlas angulosas costss parallehis formantes, vennlas liberas sim- 
plioes vel fiircatas patentee approximates fere ad marginem attin- 
gentes gerentes. — ^Eilix arborea^ candice f^S-pedali demMmeJSbroiO' 
tptamoio. Frondes tea^uipedaktf termnalea et lateralee^ gldbrm^ carp- 
aeeihmembnmaoea, pvmaia. FimuB paieiUMma vel r^lexa^ laMi* 
nearea eed e ban lata eeenU JOMtm aeummaia argute eerrata, Costa 
tMbtueprammenB. Yenie interna eubtue vix etevatoL^fluceaeeniet, supra 
depreeea. Stipes hreoie^ ban demMme longimme viUoeo-apuanatue, 
BaduB parce kie UUc paleaeeo-equamoea. 
Bowiingia inaignis. Tab. II. 

Hab. Hong-Kong, Meeera. Bawring, Major Ckampian (n. 294, 295). 
Khasya hills, Eastern Bengal, JDr. Hooker. 
We are indebted to the Messrs. Bowring for living plants of this 
cnrions and certainly arboreaoeni Fern, sent from Hong-Kong, and now 
growing in the store of the Boyal Gardens at Kew. Migor Champion 
has £Btyoared ns with dried specimens of the same with a section of the 
eandex ; and Dr. Hooker has sent home, from Kha^a, fronds of the 
same species, and fine specimens of the trunks three and four feet long. 
Of our living specimens the terminal fronds died, but lateral ones, 
from a small knob or projection, have appeared and attained their full 
me. The fructified specimens appear to be rare in Hong-Kong, but 
abundant in Khasya. 

The affinities of this plant are not easily explained, especially if we 
-consider its arborescent character. The venation and even the habit of 

* Named in oomplimeut to Dr. Bowring and his son J. O. Bowring, Esq., mem- 
ben of a family no less distingaislied for thdr love of literature than for their pa- 
tnmage of adenee whenever opportunity presents itself: and the Messrs. Bowring^ 
above named, have oontribnted largely to onr knowledge of the Natural History of 
Hong-Kong, and have ftirther been a means of obtaining a correct knowledge of the 
' — ~i Chmeae Bice-paper, and of its mode of preparation. 
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the fronds are not mnoh unlike Boodia and JFoodwardia ; bat the to- 
nation is more simple : and when the fructifications, as is sometimes 
the case, are confined to the costal transrerse veins, the appearance is 
that of a Doodia with naked son. But more generally the sori axe ex* 
tended along the lateral veins or vdnlets, after the manner of Qymno- 
gramme, and we have seen it extend half-way and more up these veinlets 
in the older specimens, and then we trace an affinity with the Offmrn^ 
gramme Japomea, Desvaux and Kunze (in Schkuhr's Fil. SnppL p. 89. 
t. \U),—J)%eiyoffrttmme, F&, Gen. Fil. p. 170. 1. 16 A. f. d : but there 
the fructification is all over the veins, and the veins again anastomose 
between the costal veins and the mai^. The whole structure seems 
such as to entitle it to be considered a new genus. 

Tab. U. Bawrmgia inmgme^ frond : — nai. eute. Fig. 1. Poitioii of a 
stwile pinna, to show the venation. 2. Portion of a fextile pinna seen 
from beneath i^^magn^ied. 



Botanical OhjecU communicated to the Kew Mwewn^from the Amazon 
BiVER, in 1851 and 1852, by Biohasd Sfeuce, Esq. 

{Coniimuadfrom p. 1770 

61. Two wooden spoons, made by Indian fishermen, on the Farana- 
miH dos Bamos, a branch of the Amazon communicating with the Bio 
Madeira. The one with the handle-end curved into the semblance of 
a deer's^foot, is made of a soft white wood, mudi like Sycamore; it is 
produced by a small Apocyneous tree, Plumeria Mulongo, Benth, This 
spoon was made with a knife, aided by a rude pair of compasses. The 
other, carved to resemble a man with a mutilated arm, is made of scHne 
wood whose name I could not learn. It did duty in my ememe, under 
the name of Jodo, all the way up the Amazon, without sustaining any 
injury, save losing a piece out of the brim of the hat by a frdl. 

62. A piece of wood, from whi<^ fire has been drawn by the Indian 
method. This is used exactly as described in ' Paul and Virginia,' to 
which may be added, that a notch is cut by the side of the hole in 
whidi the pointed stick is twirled round, and a piece of linen rag, or 
other combustible, placed underneath to receive the sparks whieh fall 
down the notch. Any diy and tolerably hard wood will serve for this 
purpose. The piece now sent seems to be the wood of a Glusiaoeous 



fe' 
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tree, called Jacmi^iba^ or the AUigator^tree : it wag used by a gentle- 
man of the Bam, on a TOyage np the Bio Negro, on an occasion when 
his tinder having been spoiled by the water, one of his Indians under- 
took to procure him fire, and succeeded by this method. 

63. Milk of the Cumc^i^ or Sorveira (CoUophara sp.), the " Oow- 
tree" of the Bio Negro. The milk is sweet, thinnish, and reiy visoid ; 
when dry it is more brittle than eaoutohonc, which it othervrise much 
resembles. 

64. Fruit and leaves of a small tree, 16 feet high, unbranched, with 
a crown of large pinnate leaves, and a large terminal panide^ — ^Forests 
on the Bio Negro. I have frequently observed this tree, always pre- 
serving the same habit, but have only once found its fruit. 

65. Oarafwni, a red dye, prepared from the leaves of Bignoma CkUfa^ 
and used by the Indians of South America for painting their bodies, 
arrows, etc. It is in this way that the Indians on the Bio Negro make 
it up for sale. The bag is made from the bark of a large tree called 
the IWnrK, in this way : — a piece of a branch is beaten until the bark 
can be drawn off; this is then tied up at one end, and being turned 
inside out, flnms a bag.— The Uauap^ Indians make jackets of this 
bark in the same way. 

66. Ck)rd of 2Im?m» (Astroearyum tmlgare. Mart.), and bundles of 
raw fibre. This ''fibre" is merely the leaves of the young shoot of 
the Tucum Palm (which, before it bursts forth, is quite colourless), 
torn up into shreds : it needs no cleansing process of any kind. 

66*. A '' Couro de Xeringue," or *' hide of India-rubber/' made on 
the Paranii-min dos Bamos. 
^y^\ 67. Maoaeareet^a, or " Monkey's drinking-cup," the fruit of a lay- i , _ J^/ 
'^ ^ (a tree of from 60 to 80 feet), growing in forests near the Barra. 



y<f ^r.'.i^tP^S. Another Maeaoareemfa (and leaves). — By streams near the J^ 
Barra. Tree, 15 feet by 6 inches, with long weak branches. 

%Xr-»^ • 69. Capsules only of a Lteyikis, found under a lofty tree, in forests 
near the Bonra. ^\ 

70. Ufuewi (? AUalea exeeUa, Mart., — nai Cooos coronata. Mart., 
the UrucuH of Martins). Three fruits, used on the Bamos in smoking 
Xering;ue. 

71. Ouarand (PauUmia M^bHia, Mart.). Bunch of fruit from Lu26i, 
on the Bio Mauh^. 

72. Cord made by a M&ra Indian, of a sipd called Itud (? a Legu- 
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miBous twiner), found near ViUa Neva, on the Amazon. — ^Thia is some* 
times used for bows in lieu of Ourandy which it equals in toughness. 

78. Ipadu^ the powdered leaf of Eryihros^hm Coca, used by Indians 
on the Bio Negro. 

74. Caiaui (Mais melanocoeca) : spadix, in flower. Bio Janauail, a 
tributary of the Bio Negro. Agrees perfectly with Humboldt's de- 
scription (cited in Kunth, Enum. p. 280), not so well with Martius's. 

75. Portion of stem of AhophUa sp. Herb. 614. Barra do Bio 
Negro. 

76. Oraoatdna^ or Blowing-cane, made by Catauixf Indians, on the 
Bio dos Purds*. It is a portion of the trunk of the Paxmba4 (a small 
species of Iriarteay very near /. ieii^fera. Mart.), 9 feet S inches long, 
wrapped round with the bark of the «ip6 called OambMma, At about 
2 feet from the lower extremity is the sight—one or two teeth of the 
Cutia, stuck on with the resin of the JutakL The Palm-trunk, of 
which the Indians make the graratana, is for the most part split up 
the middle, to facilitate the scooping out of the soft central portion, the 
tool used for which is a tooth of the Cutfa ; the two halves are then 
re-united by means of the sipd-wrapping. The Indians prefer shooting 
at an object considerably elevated, the gravatkna being difficult to hold 
in a horizontal position, on account of its weight. When not in use, 
the gravatkia is kept suspended by the middle and by the two extremi- 
ties, to prevent its becoming crooked. Should it unfortunately acquire 
a curve, by being steeped in water a short time it admits of being 
straightened. % 

77. Quiver (called Marupd) belonging to the above, and containing 
poisoned arrows. The Marupd is in the form of a truncated cone, the 
lower diameter being nearly 4 inches, the upper 8 inches, and the 
length 11 or 12 inches ; it is made of the sip6 OamU-dma (the wood, 
not the bark), and thickly smeared with the resin of the JuUtki (Hy- 
menaa sp.). The arrows are about a foot long, and the thickness of 
the stoutest knitting-needles; they are made of the nerves of the 
sheathing-base of the petioles of the Patand, which, remaining when 
the parenchyma decays, form a sort of beard on the trunk. Th^ are 
called by the Catauixi Indians ArardicoU, and the poison with whidk 
they are smeared ArinvMhd (in Lingoa Geral, UirarC). It is customary 
to make them up into bundles such as I send you. When the Indian 

* About the 7th degree of south hititnde. 
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goes a-hunting, he takes out as many arrows as be is likely to want, 
anoints the points with Uirari, and wraps the lower end with Samaiima' 
cotton to the thickness of the bore of the graoatdna. 

Attached to the Marupd is a slender tnbe of taboca or bamboo, 2i 
inches long, containing soot, which the Indian applies to his face by 
means of a piece of cotton, when he approaches his house, after being 
successful in the chase ; by this means his family are beforehand ad- 
yertised whether or not they are to go without supper. 

78. Twelve arrows {CuraM) and a quiver made by Catauixl Indians. 
The shaft is the flower-stalk of a large grass {Gynerium aaccharoides, 
H. B. K); the head, which is about 17 inches long, is of Paxiuba 
(Iriartea exorrkiza. Mart.). The wrapping is cotton, coloured red with 
Carujuniy with the addition of strips of split quill at the base of the 
head. The feathers are chiefly those of a sort of hawk and of a white 
heron. These arrows are such as they use in their wars with the 
neighbouring tribes, and are all poisoned with UiraH. The quiver is 
merely a piece of bamboo. 

79. Seven arrows and a quiver made by Indians up the Rio Negro. 
Shaft of Gynerium saccharoides ; head of Paxiuba; the feathers which 
ornament it are of a spedes of Toucdn ; the wrapping for one inch 
above the feathers is of the skin of some monkey, cut into slender 
strips; then follows the same length of cotton wrapping, and lastly 
half an inch wrapped with a shining tough fibre, said to be pre- 
pared from the bark of some tree ; this reaches to the poisoned part of 
the head, which is notched round in several places, with the intention 
of its breaking off in the wound. Quiver of leaves of Bac&ba {(Enocar- 
pus diUichay Mart.) ; wrapping of monkey-skin and cotton. There is, 
inside, a separate tube of Bacaba-leaf for each arrow. Bow of Pao 
d'Aroo {Teama, sp.) ; string of Curan^ {BromeUa Karataa), 

80. Bound, Ling, dos Purds = MaiMoy Ling, dos Muras = Mania- 
cea'oquy Ling. Ger. : two roots ; farinha and tapioca prepared from root. 
Leaves. The plant (a woody twiner) grows in forests on the Rio Jana- 
nari and elsewhere near the Barra do Rio Negro. — For further account 
see letter (given at p. 207 of this volume : see p. 210). 

80*. Baund-rdna, Leaves only. 

81. Specimens of woods : — 

Herb. n. 1120. Euphorbiacea. Portion of branch. 
1141. ? Branch. 

VOL. V. 2 I 
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n. 1168. P Bnmoli. 

1173. MyrisHcttcea, Trunk. 
1187. lauraeea. Branch. 
1261. Menupermea, Trunk (sip6). 

1285. Malfighiaoees. Branch (hard). 

1286. Id. Branch (soft). 
1801. Anonaoea. Trunk. 

1319. Amyridea. Trunk (reeinouB). 

1820. Bubiaeea, Trunk. 

1322. Arioearpea. Trunk. 

1338. ? Branch <gununy). 

1343. Myrutieaeea. Trunk. 
1341. MyrtaoetB, Trunk. 

1344. Amyridets. Trunk (resinous) 

1345. Bhizobolea. Branch. 
1347. Solanea. Trunk. 

1393. Clunaeea. Trunk (of small tree) and bark. 
81a. Meniapermea. Sipo (wood dark red, zoned, exnding ge- 
latinous juice). 
SI 6. Bkigobolea. Piranha-uba : squared blodc and leaves, 
f 81 c. CecropUa. Trunk and leaves. 

81. Fruits in spirits : — 

Piqtdd-rana {Caryocar, sp.). Herb. 1345. Edible. 

Jervbihd (Solanum, sp.). Herb. 1347. 

Ymurd-^seSm {Clunacea). Hetb. 1393. (Small fruits in linen.) 

£dible. 
Umar( {Ckry9obaUmea), Fruit (and leaves). EdiUe. 
Chtydba (Paidium, sp.). (In linen.) Edible. 
Popunha (OuiUelma apecma. Mart.). Branches of spadix with 

fruit (to be carefully taken out). Edible. 
Cub{u(8okmum, sp.). Fruit ovate, red ; makes the best '*dooe " 
of any fruit on the Amazon. Edible. 
SS, Maximiliana Inajai, sp. n. — Inq;d-i, Ling. Ger. ' Trunk, frond, 
spathe. 12-20 feet high. 

84. P Leopoldinia pulchra^ rMart. — Jard^ L. G. Stem, two fronds. 
$ and (^ spadices in flower (dioic.), Bipe fruits. Grows 8-15 feet high. 
Agrees with Leopoldmia pulchra, save that it is untfornd^ dimeous. 
Fruit when ripe dull red. 
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86. Gmnama (Q.pauo^a, Mart., aff.). Entire plant, in frnit. 
Sfi. Iriartea ffrurieiu, sp. n. (/. aeii^a. Mart., aff.) — PaxMa4, 

L. O. Entire plant, in fruit. — Of this the grayatkiaa are made. Fruii 

87. CBnoearput Batana^ Mart. {Patand, L. G.) A few pinnae; 
faianehes of spadix ; fruits. 60-80 feet high. IntU purplisk'jmmrote. 

88. P Hyo9p(Uki. (UMm-^dna, L. G.) Entire plant, in fruit. 

89. CSkooarpui minor, Mart. (Bacaba'4, L. G.) Apex of trunk ; 
one frond; two spadices. 16-30 feet high. Fruit blackish-purple. 

90. JBtUerpe moUistima, sp. n. {Auat-miri, L. G.) Portions of 
base and apex of trunk ; one frond. Grows 80 feet high, and tapers 
eoBsiderab]^. Pinnae horigofUal, not secnnd as in the other species. 
Only deoayed q>adices hitherto observed. 

91. Baoiria hideiUula, sp. n. {Maraud, L. G.) (This is a general 
name for all the Badridei.) Portion of stem ; two fronds ; spathes^ 
qpadioes^ and fhdt. Grows 10-16 feet high. Fruit nearly black, very 
juii^, and intensely add. 

92. Baetri8e(mcmna,lilLaTi. Portion of stem; three fronds; spathes, 
qfiadioes, and fruit. Grows 10-14 feet high ; generally decumbent or 
arcuate. Fruit black, shining, sweet. I Pinnae remarkable for bluish 
metallic Ynetre on underside. 

98. Baciri* roitrala, sp. n. Entire phmt, in fruit. Fruit vermilion. 
94. Qeomma ochreaia, sp. n. Entire plant, in fruit. 

96. Geanoma tubereulata, sp. n. Upper half of stem, in fruit. 

98. P^^ do mato. Leaves. Fruit in spirit (this and the follow- l^^^,^^ 
ing will come with the next envoy). ^ ^ ^ 

97. 0upua4. Leayes. Fruit in spirite. - /-' '^ "* "' 

98. SmUax sp. — SaUaparHka, Port. Stem (twining round a myrtle- 
branch) and leaves. 

99. 8^ do JaboHm, L. G., or the <' Land-turtle's ladder."— This is 
the general name of the stems of the twining Bauhiniea. The example 
aent is probably a species of OaulotreiM, 

100. Guitar of bamboo, made and used by Indians on the Parank- 
miri dos Bamos. 

101. Hat made of the leaf of the Tueumd {jMrocarytm Tucima, 
Mart.) 

102. Five brooms of Piaisdba, made by Indians on the Bio Negro. 
Two of these are wrapped at the end with the Piaudba itself: these 
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take the most making, and are accounted the strongest ; one is wrapped 
with Timb64Utca (Meniapermacea) ; one with Jaeitdra (the stem of a 
twining prickly Palm, probably Desmonciu pol^acanikoa), and one with 
Uarutnd (Calathea sp.). — The largest requires a handle, the others are 
used without handles. 

lOS. Mat made at Moyobamba in the Feruyian Andes, of the young 
fronds of the MuriU Palm (MaurUia sp.). — ^These mats serve during 
the day for a dining-table, and at night, spread under the hammock, 
for a carpet. 

104. Maqueira (hammock) made by Indians on the Bio Napo, of 
the young fronds of the Tucum Palm (Jstrocaryum tnUgare, Mart.). 

Maqueira cord is all spun by hand, without distaff. The Indian 
woman holds the fibre tight with her left hand, and with her right rolb 
it along her thigh. This eiplains why nearly all the women met with 
on the Solimoes have a callosity on the upper side of the right thigh. 

105. Maqueira of Tucum, made by Tucuna Indians, inhabiting the 
north shore of the SolimSes, about the 70th degree of west longitude. 

106. " Gontas,'* used by the Indians of Nauta (near the mouth of 
the Ucayali) in their dances. They seem to be the cotyledons of some 
Lauraceous fruit, and are slightly odoriferous. 

107. Two rings of kernel of Tucumd Palm (Mlrocaryum Tucuma, 
Mart.). Barra do Rio Negro. 

108. Lepidocaryum sp. (Z. tenuis Mart., aff.) Portion of $ plant in 
fruit, and of c^ plant in flower. Forests at the back of the Barra do 
Bio Negro, on ascending dry ground. July, 1851. Gregarious; stems 
8-12 feet high. Fruit : scales yellowish, brownish in centre, nearly 
black at the apex. Seems to differ from L. tenue in the tristichous 
leaves and cuspidate fruit. I have called it L, tfi»iichum in my MSS., 
but you will perhaps be so kind as to consult Martius's figure of Z. tenue. 

109. Bactria bifida, Bussu-rdna, L. G. Forests in angle between 
Eio Negro and Solimdes. May, 1851. Stem 10 feet by 1 inch, ge- 
nerally leaning. Fruit green-and-deep-pnrple. Mesocarp juicy, sub- 
add. (Leaves, fruit, and portion of stem.) A very handsome Palm 1 

110. BactrU concinna, Mart.? Inundated spots at the mouth of the 
Rio Negro; growing in tufts. August, 1851. (Flowers and persistent 
fruit, leaves, etc.) I think you will find this the same as the ' Bactrim 
concinna ' previously sent, though the habit was rather different. The 
flowers are yellow. 
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111. Miia melanococca, Gaerin. CkuaH^,L.Q. Poiests at the moath 
of the Bio Negro. August, 1851. (Spadii with fruits.) Stem scaroely 
any, raidy erect. Fruits scarlet. The name ' mekmocoeca * is very in- 
appropriate. 

'112. Iriartea exorrJiiza^ Mart. Marshes in forests on the Bio Negro. 
(Spadix and fruit, better than formerly sent.) 

113. Enierpei;^, Auai do Rio Negro, (Spadix with fruit; por- 
tion of trunk ; portion of frond.) Moist forest in the angle between 
the Solimdes and the Bio Negro, abundant. May, 1851. Trunk 81 
feet frt)m base to insertion of fronds. Fronds 8 feet 6 inches ; pinnae 
2 feet 6 inches, about seventy-eight pairs. Fruit black, -f^-^ inch 
diameter. 

The AmA do Ford differs from this in its smaller size ; the trunk 
rarely reaching 80 feet, generally leaning, and so slender that it will 
only bear the weight of children, while on this of the Bio Negro men 
dimb to the very summit ; and in the decidedly larger and glaucous fruit, 
I think there is too considerable difference in the fronds, but without 
specimens of the Pari plant I cannot state it accurately. 

Note, — 1 called the Para plant Euterpe eduUs, but it requires to be 
re-examined, as I had no other authority than the names in the collec- 
tion at Kew. If it be really K edulis, then the Bio Negro AMa( is as- 
suredly not E, oleracea ; for the latter \s said to have a larger fruit than 
the former. May not the heights of these Euterpes have been exag- 
gerated P {Vide Kunth, Syn. 178.) 

114. Coeura dulcia, MSS. Herb. 1219. Sapopema and portion of 
stem (about first branch). 

115. Wasp's nest frt>m the Bio Solimdes. The materials of this are 
entirely vegetable^ though man was not the architect ; and it is so pretty 
that I think you will like to have it. 

116. Pod of the Ingd-aqu (or Great Ing&). Herb. 1651. Bio So- 
limdes. June, 1851. Pulp copious, very sweet. The sides of the 
pod have collapsed considerably in drying. This is the hirgest and 
handsomest of all the Ing&s. My flowering specimens were gathered 
from a tree 40 feet high by 2 feet thick. The flowers are white, in 
giobnlar heads about the size of a cherry, and scattered over the tree 
in such profusion that they only allow the young leaves, of the most 
delicate pink, to appear here and there ; they have besides a delicious 
odour of cinnamon, with which the shores of the Solimdes are quite 
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perfumed in the months of July and Angost, when the Iw^-^ is in 
flower. 

121. ^riariea pnariau^ MSS. Flowers (with stem and kaves) of 
the Bbwing-cane Palm; not yery good, but the only flowering specir 
men I have seen. 

117. Fruits and leaves of Enodendroi^ ap. ; an ^. SamaOma^ Mart? 
On high ground near the Bio Manaquiiy, a small tiibutaiy of the So- 
limoes. The white cotton of these fruits is what is called '' Smiuntma,*^ 
throughout the Amason ; but I was surprised to find that the tree pro- 
ducing it is a totally different species ficom the large *' Samanma do gap6" 
of the trunk of which 1 lately sent you a sketch. The Sama um a-imj^a 
(white-cotton tree) rarely exceeds 60 feet in height by 2 feet in dia- 
meter ; it has no 'sapopemas,' and the trunk is aculeate to the yery 

"^ base. The iSbsMMna db ^K^x^ is said to yield a browmsh cotton ; and 
there is a third species of Eriodend/ron^ of the " terra firme," also an 
immense tree, said to yield a yellowish cotton. Which of these three 
18 the Eriodendnm Samauma of Martins ? 

118. Fruit of the Quarand of the Eio Negro; possibly distinot from 
that of the Mauhds. I haye not seen the leaves. 

119. Fruit of a Mimoseoas tree called Ptfrtof^. By the Bio Janauari, 
which runs into the mouth of the Bio Negro ; also throughout the So- 
limoes and its tributaries. Tree 50 feet by 2 feet; bark muricated ; 
flowers white. 

The seeds are roasted and ground in the same way as coffee, and the 
powder taken as snuff or in a dystw. It is used chiefly by Indians 
dwelling southward of the Solimoes, especially by the Miiras, Pumpuriis, 
and Catauiiis, and all seem to have the same mode of taking it. The 
bone of a bird's leg is cut across, and the two pieces joined with cotton- 
wrapping at such an angle that, one end being placed in the mouth, the 
other reaches the nostrils ; a portion of Paricd is then put into the 
tube, and one end being applied to the mouth, the Paricd is blown 
from the other end with great force up the nose. The clyster>pipe is 
made on the same principle, of the long leg-bone of the Tuyuyu (i^fv- 
teria Amerieana), The effect of Paricd taken as snuff is to speedily 
induce a sort of intoxication, resembling in its symptoms that produced 
by Amanita mutcaria. Taken as a clyster it is a purge, more or less 
violent according to the quantity employed. When the Cataiiixi is 
about to set forth a-hunting, he takes a small clyster of Paricd, and 
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idmioisten another to his dog, tbe effects on botk being (it is said) to 
dear tlior Tistoa and render them more alert. 

IftO. OnM-dmMy the tough pendulous roots of an AroideoiiB epi- 
phyte (together with leaves and fruit). Inundated forest in the angle 
between the Bio Negro and Solimdes. The bark and wood of this are 
equaUy strong, and are used either separately or in conjunction. For 
wrapping graratanas, or blowing-canes, the bark alone is used. For 
tying up sfdsaparilha, the sipd, with the bark on, is used either entire 
or split up the middle. The only limit to the length of the roots is the 
height of the trees on which the plants grow, for wtien perfect they 
always readi the earth or water, hanging down like so many bell-ropes. 
The hark u dMmcGff and eamlff Meparable. The stem of the plant is 
succulent and brittle, like that of most Aroideee. 

There is another Aroideous sipd, called Oambi-^mrua^ naed as cor- 
dage; this has a spinulose bark. Both these sipds have an acrid juice, 
which rmses blisters on the hands of those who gather them. 

{Th be eontinued,) l^J 
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Dr, JFtffhfs Return to England, 

With the arrival of its indefatigable author, we have to acknowledge 
the receipt of the oondnding part of one of the most valuable contribu* 
tions to Botanical sdence that has ever appeared in any country, namdy 
the ' loones Plantarum Indise Orientalis.' This work has repeatedly 
been alhuded to by us, and always in terms of high commendation ; but 
well as it was begun and carried on, its most sanguine admirers 
amongst Botanists never contemplated the excellence iK^ch it has kt* 
teriy attained. In respect of pictorial iUnstration, the last part rivals 
aB its xiredeoessors, whilst in typography it is greatly superior to any. 
Conaidering the immense disadvantages under which printing is con- 
dncted in India, tins is some praise; for we must not shut our eyes to 
the fact, that the Indian press is unparalleled for the amount of errors 
with whidi it has disfigured most scientific works that have emanated 
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from it. In tbe case of the ' Icones Plantanim Indise Orientalis/ this 
is to be accounted for to a great extent by the fact, that the author 
and printer were severed by many hundred miles of mountains and 
jungles, and that the penny postage is still only a probability in India. 
That tbe printing therefore has improved in like manner with the en- 
gravings is but another proof of the surpassing perseverance of the 
author, who is not only the director of the artists, but of the lithogra- 
phic press, and to whose exertions both the establishment and improve- 
ment of the art of botanical drawing on stone in the peninsula of India 
is wholly due. In the preface to the last part, the author's own avowal 
of the imperfections of his work shows the singukr candour and mo- 
desty with which a man of such energy, and one who has attained such 
great eminence in Botanical science, surveys the fruits of thirteen 
years' unremitting, well-directed labours, and a work of which any one 
may be proud to be called the author. It is with peculiar pride that 
we caU attention to these facts, for it was in our own plant-rooms at 
Glasgow that the scheme of illustrating Indian plants in India was 
matured, now nearly twenty years ago, by Dr. Wight, when with cha- 
racteristic energy he visited the lithographic establishments in Glasgow, 
made himself thoroughly acquainted with the machinery, tools, and 
manipulations, purchased at large expense, frx)m his own resources, the 
necessary materials, and took them out to India. His first letters 
thence recorded disappointments and discouragements under which any 
other person would have succumbed, but always ended with further 
evidence of his indomitable perseverance, and of his hopes being un- 
clouded still ; and when, after innumerable failures, from tbe damp and 
heat of the climate, clumsiness and prejudice of the natives, warpings 
of presses, breaking of stones, moulding of paper, drying of printing- 
ink, and cracking of rollers, he at last produced a few recognizable 
plates of Indian plants, they were forwarded first of all to Scotland, 
and received more as proofs of what man may do under whatever diffi- 
culties, than as the earnest they really were of the volumes now lying 
before us. For our own part, we cannot join in a wish that the author 
has expressed to us, that the early plates of this work, or of the ' Blns- 
trations of the Genera of Indian Plants,' should be cancelled : they are 
most interesting records of the difficulties he overcame, and an example 
to all future labourers in the same field. 
. Dr. Wight is about to establish himself near Kew, and devote him- 
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self still to Indian Botany, distributing his ample Herbarium, and con- 
tinuing the 'Prodromus Flor» Peninsulse Orientalis.' With the ad- 
vantages he will hereafter enjoy, this work will, we have no doubt, be 
marked by accurate and sound views of structure, system, and nomen- 
clature. Indeed, despite all the drawbacks which he enumerates as 
having pressed heavily on him in India, in the shape of deficient libra- 
ries, etc., his works show a singular, and, we say with regret, a very 
rare love of truth, and earnest desire to reduce species to their proper 
limits and their proper names. This singleness of purpose is the more 
admiraUe in a naturalist having every facility and every excuse for 
magnifying the importance of his own researches, and describing all 
supposed discoveries as new. Dr. Wight herein stands out in bold 
and singular contrast to the host of botanical authors now obscuring 
the pages of our periodicals with a cloud of synonymy. 

To the general usefulness of all Dr. Wight's works there is but one 
drawback, namely, a want of attention to style and composition. Now 
that botanists have so much, and often useless, matter to wade through 
before arriving at a result in any department of their science, it is par- 
ticularly incumbent on authors to study terseness of expression, to avoid 
all verbosity and alliteration, to arrange discursive matter well, and to 
prune it of as many words as possible. The writings of Brown and 
lindley are models in this respect, ever before the English botanist's 
eyes, — ever approved of, but seldom imitated. 



Botanical News from Italy. (From the ' Bonplandia.') 

Florence, Jone 17, 1853. 

I did not write to you in May because I had nothing to communi- 
cate. I anticipated it would have been the same this mouth, but, con- 
trary to expectation, several recent publications have just reached me, 
of which I will now proceed to give a brief summary. I shall begin 
with two memoirs by Professor Moretti, of Pavia ; the one is his eighth 
memoir in defence and illustration of Mattiolo's botanical works ; in 
which, continuing to investigate the subject of representation of plants 
in wood-cuts, he treats of those belonging to the 16th century, and 
through his erudite researches brings to light several new and interest- 
ing facte. The other is an historical and critical account of Dantia 

VOL. T. 2 k 
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(Unardia) paUtHriSy written principally with tbe view of rindicating 
the generic name of that plant given to it in 1710 bj Francis Petit, 
who first constituted it a sei>arate genus. 

M. Baibieri has published the description of a new species of Fal- 
litneria {F.jmiilla), which he found near Pavia. 

The first number of the ninth volume of Professor Bertoloni's ' Flora 
Italica ' has made its appearance. It contains the remainder of Qw- 
duacea, together with those genera of Eupaioriaeea, Astermdea^ and 
Seneciomdea, distributed in the classes Sj^eitetia pcUfgamia aquaUa and 
Syngenma polygamia t/uperfiua of the Linnsean system, followed by the 
author. The first genus described is Omcu$, of which alone thirty-one 
species are enumerated ; at this one must not be surprised, considering 
that it is made to include Cirdumy PicHonum^ Ckamapeuce and Noiobams 
of modem botanists ; the author even considers it as only artificially 
separated from Carduus by the character of pappus pUtmonu. Then 
follow Onopordum, Ognara, CarUmay AiraetyUM^ Acama {AtractyUt can" 
eellata, L.), Kentrophgllum, CardunceUm^ Bidens, AdenodyUs^ EupaUh 
rium, StcBhelma, Chryeocama (including lAno9yri9), SeaUaiUna^ DiotUf 
Lofuu, Ornna^ Bert, in Ann. Sc. Nat. non DC. (0. campkorata^ Bert., 
Jasonia glvtimsa^ Guss. non alior.), BaUamita^ Desf., Tanacetum and 
Artemuia. There is little or nothing new as regards the species of Ta* 
nacetum ; not so with the last genus Artemma^ in which we find A, 
pedemoniana, Balb., and A, miida, Bert., separated firom A, kauda, and 
most of the species accompanied by an elaborate synonymy. 

We have received a circular addressed by M. Ettore Celi to all 
Italian botanists, informing them of the formation of a public herbarium 
in Modena, under the name of " Eeale Erbario Atestino,'* of which he 
is named the director, and inviting them to exchange specimens of plants 
with the Modena Herbarium. At the end of each year he is going to 
publish a catalogue of specimens ready ibr distribution, and send it to 
all those who ask for it. 

The report on the disease of the vine, by the commission appointed 
by the Accademia dei Georgofili of Florence for that purpose, is now 
printing. As soon as I have obtained a copy I shall not fail to give 
you an abstract of it, with all the details the subject deserves. I am 
sorry to be obliged to add, that during the last few days symptoms of 
the disease have again manifested themselves in some parts of this 
place, as well as in the environs of Pisa, and generally in all flat parts of 
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the country. A disease of the wheat has made its appearance : it seems 
owing to (or at least contemporary with the existence of) a fungus of 
the genus Torula» 

Mr. Webb departed on Saturday last for Paris. He made a much 
shorter stay at Florence than we expected, and on that account did not, 
as was anticipated, pursue his labours with Parlatore in the " Florula 
j£thiopioo-8Bgyptiaca." 

I grieve to say Professor Parktore's health is not quite satisfactory ; 
he has not yet entirely recovered from the severe trial to which his con- 
stitution was subjected in Lapland, and he has moreover been weakened 
by excessive study during this spring. The physicians have recom- 
mended him moderation in intellectual labour, bodily exercise, and 
change of air. 



The deaths among botanists have been unusually numerous of late. 
M. Adrien de Jumeu, 

"Faru, July 5. — It is my painful duty to announce the death of M. 
Adrien de Jussieu. Although M. de Jussieu's bodily constitution did 
not lead me to expect that the illustrious savant would enjoy a long life, 
yet his decease was not the less felt by all. Last Friday, July 1, his 
numerous friends and pupils attended his funeral. M. Fortoul, Mini- 
ster of Public Instruction, was present at the ceremony. Sweden was 
represented by the great Algologist, M. Agardh, who happened to be 
here. M. Brongniart paid the deceased the last honour, in the name of 
the Institute ; M. Dum^, who was abneady member of the Institute 
when Jussieu was a boy, in the name of the Museum ; M. Milne- 
Edwards, in the name of the Faculty des Sciences ; and M. Decaisne, 
in the name of the Soci^t^ Agricole. The same gentlemen, in giving 
brief sketches of Jussieu's life, dwelt upon the eminent services which 
he re^dered to science. M. A. de Jussieu died on the 29th of June, 
1853, aged fiily-six years. He leaves no male heirs, so that the family, 
which, during more than a century, has been the ornament of sdenoe, 
wiU become extinct with him. His mother, who is eighty years old, 
and at this advanced age is still able to discharge all her domestic 
duties, has to mourn the loss of this her only son.'' — Bonplandia^ July 
15, 1853.. 
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Br. and Profeuor Walters, 
This laborious botanist, best known by his ' Bepertoriam Botani- 
con ' and 'Annales Botanicae,' useful compilations destined to record 
all plants recently published, is said to have died by his own hands in 
Germany ; and even to have written a letter previously to the event, to 
Beichenbach and other friends, to inform them that he was dissatisfied 
with the world, who would not recognize his merits, and place him in 
a position to which he considered himself entitled, and was therefore 
going to destroy himself. Dr. Petermann, of Leipzig, it is understood, 
will probably continue the ' Annales,' or carry on some work of the kind. 

John Came Bidwill, JSsg, 
We have with great regret to record the death of this amiable gen- 
tleman, son of Jas. G. Bidwill, Esq., merchant, of Exeter ; a distin- 
guished and successful scientific cultivator, botanist, and traveller. 
For many years he has communicated to our Gardens ^nd our Her- 
baria numerous rare plants of New Zealand and Australia. Latterly 
he was appointed Commissioner of Crown Lands at the Wide Bay dis- 
trict, Australia, where his duties were not a little onerous, but where 
he nevertheless found time to gratify his taste for botany and zoology. 
From North-east Australia he introduced to our Gardens living plants 
of the Bunnya-Bunnya (Arancaria BidwiUi, Hook.), and roots of the 
magnificent Nymphaa gigantea. Hook. Between two and three years 
since, while laying out a new road between the district of Wide Bay 
and that of Moreton Bay he was separated, without a compass, from 
his party, and was eight days in the bush without food, cutting his way 
with a small pocket-hook through the parasitical entanglements of the 
scrub. The exertion superinduced inflammation of the kidney, of 
which he eventually died (March 1st, at Tinana, in his thirty-eighth 
year)i after protracted and most acutely painful suffering. He was 
Chairman of the Bench of Magistrates of the Wide Bay district, and 
in every relation of life was much endeared to a large circle of friends 
in Europe and in Australia. 



Specimens of Australian Jlga. 
Dr. Harvey, of Trinity College, Dublin, being about to visit Austra- 
lia, under the joint auspices of the University and of the Boyal Dublin 
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Society, for the purpose of exploring the natural history of the southern 
coasts of that continent, has made arrangements for extensively collect- 
ing Marine Algm^ a portion of which (not required for the University 
Herbarium) will be offered for sale. 

The Australian shores are well known to be rich in varied and curi- 
ous forms of Algse. Among the Olive-coUmred Algae, many of the most 
remarkable Fucoids are either peculiar to those shores, or there assume 
their most remarkable development. The Fucaceous genera Sarcopkycui, 
Myriodfsma, Carpofflossum, Landsburpa, Hofmonra, Notkeia, OystO' 
phora, 8ca6eria, Marginaria, ScytothaUa, Seirococcus, and CarpophyUum 
are peculiar to New Holland and New Zealand. Among Laminaries 
several EckUmiay and among Sporochnoidese some remarkable Sporochni 
and CarpomUng occur. Of the other Orders of the olive series there 
are also several beautiful forms, though less characteristically peculiar 
than those just named. 

Among Ehodosperms, the remarkable forms are much too many to 
enumerate. Here occur the most beautiful of the net-work Algss, as 
Gaudeay Tkuretia^ ffanowioy Halophlegma, etc. The genera Amanda^ 
PoUesfenia^ Dietymeniay JEpineuron, Lenarmandia, Jeannerettia^ Poly^ 
pkacum, Polyzoniay are among the most interesting Ehodomeliese ; 
while numerous beautiful species of Dasya and Polyeiphania complete 
that Order. Among Laurenceiacese, the exquisite Lelieia, with Atpa- 
ragopeiSy PHloma, C^ampia, and numerous Laurenda^ are found. Of 
SphserococcoidesB, many beautiful DeUeseria and NitophyUa, Remineura, 
Thymmodadia, Dicranema, Sarcodta^ Melantkalia, Uuekeuma, Phacel(h 
carpus^ etc. Several fine Wrangelue; Oelidium, Pterocladia; Apopklcea, 
Curdiea; many superb Placamia ; Stenogramma^ RhodophyUU, Are- 
iciotiyia, Rkabdonia; several beantifid CaUUhamnia, Ceramia, Or^keia, 
and Ptiloia; Ballia, DasypkUa^ PtUodadia, etc., are included in the 
extensive catalogue. 

Among C^loroepermBy numerous and very curious Oaulerpa^ and 
several genera of Siphmea^ with the usual proportion of Confervaoen, 
may be noticed. 

As yet the Australian Coasts ha?e been very imperfectly explored : 
— naturalists and collectors who have hitherto visited Australia having 
chiefly attended to other departments, and but cursorily collected and 
often carelessly preserved the Marine Algae. While Dr. Harvey's 
duties will comprise the coUection of all marine productions, his atten- 
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Uom will be more partiealarly fixed on the AJgie, among whidi, theie- 
foie, it is hoped he will reap an abundant hanrest of new and beaotifbl 
fbnns, particularly among the more delicate and periahable kinds. The 
specimens will be all collected and carefully preserred either by himself 
or under his immediate oversight, with as much attention to neatness 
in displaying them as circumstances will admit. The filiform kinds 
will be displayed on white paper. 

Dr. Harvey's first collections will be made in Western Australia, at 
various points along the coast from Swan Biver to King George's 
Bound. Three or four months will l)e devoted to this locality, from 
which it is intended to ship for England about Marekf 1854, the col- 
lections that shall have been made there. Dr. Harvey will then pro- 
ceed (perhaps touching for a short time at Adelaide) to Sydney and 
Van Diemen's Land, from which a second shipment may be expected 
to be made about December^ 1854 ; but no distribution of the collec- 
tions will take place till Dr. Harvey*^ return to Europe in 1855. 

It is impossible at present to state the number of ipedes which iHay 
be oflfered for sale. The number of subscription 9eU wiU be limited, ai 
the mod, to 50 : — which will probably be of veiy unequal extent^ the 
larger sets containing possibly 400 to 600 species, the smaller 1^00 to 
800. Subscribers who desire full tmtes will be entered for them in the 
order in which their names are received, the earlier consequently being 
entitled to the most numerous and valuable sets. The subscription 
will be at the rate of £2. 5«. per 100 species ; delivered, free of all 
charges for freight, commission, etc., either in Dublin, London, or 
Glasgow, as desired ; and, to accommodate persons who do. not wish 
for more than a sample of the Australian marine vegetation, small sets 
of 100 or 200 species, at the same rate, will be selected from the dupli- 
cates which may remain after supplying the general subscribers. The 
specimens will be numbered, and printed lists of numbers, with the 
habitat and a provisional name, will be furnished w^th the sets ; these 
provisional names being subject to revision and correction, when time 
shall allow of the preparation and publication of a full synoptic table, 
which will then be distributed to subscribers. 
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Palm Trm cf the Amazm, and ikeir Uses, by Alfred B. Wallace. 

This little work, now preparing for the press, will contain figures of 
forty-three species of Palms, with descriptions of their several pecu- 
liarities of growth, size, and colour, of the localities and soils which 
they prefer, and a full account of the various uses to which they are 
applied. An outline of the botanical characters, and of the geogra- 
phical distribution (illustrated by maps) of the whole family will also 
be given. The number of Palms is so great, they are of such import- 
ance to the inhabitants of the countries in which they grow, their forms 
are so degant and varied, and so little is popularly known of them, 
that the author is induced to bring l)efore the public his notes and 
sketches made during a four years' residence in the richest Palm coun- 
try in the world, with the hope that they may prove interesting and 
useful. The drawings were all nude from trees growing in their native 
forests, and the localities they inhabit, as well as the uses to which tl^ey 
are applied, were in every case determined by personal observation. 
The plates will be lithographed by Mr. Fitch, the botanical artist, and 
the characteristic features of every species will be carefully preserved. 



AacHEB, Thomas C. : Popular Economic Botany, or description qf the 
botanical and comtnercial characters qf the principal articles of Vege- 
table origin, wed for food, clothing, tanning, dyeing, buUding, medicine, 
perfumery, etc. Reeve and Co. 

A most useful and interesting book, with plates worthy of all praise; 
but we must reserve a more particular notice f(Mr another occasion. 



Schlecitendahl's 'Idnnaa: 

We learn with much regret that this important German botanical 
periodical, of which twenty-five volumes have appeared, is likely to be 
brought to a close with the twenty-fifth volume. 
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Br. Bromfielffs Flora oftU hU of Wiglt. 

It is well known among British botanists that the late lamented Dr. 
Bromfield had left a nearly complete MS. Flora of the Isle of Wight, 
together with a botanioo-geographical map, prepared and engraved ex- 
pressly 6)r this work. We are happy to be able to announce that these 
will soon be prepared for publication by Mr. Pamplin, and that Dr. 
Bell Salter has undertaken to make the needful alterations and addi- 
tions, and conduct the work through the press. 



Seaweed Collector' 9 Guide ; containing plain vutruetions for coUeeting 
and presermng^ and a list of all the known species and localities in 
Great Britain ; by J. Cocks, M.D., of Devonport. 

Mr. Van Voorst has announced a work with the above title, which, 
from the known character of the ' author, cannot fail to be useful to 
those who desire to preserve specimens of the most delicate and beau- 
tiful of Nature's vegetable products of the British coasts. 



1. H. Falconer, M.D., F.E.S., Superintendent of the Honourable 
Company's Botanical Gardens, Calcutta : Beport on Teak Forests of 
the Tenasserim Provinces ; with other papers on the Teak forests of 
India, Eoyal 8vo. Calcutta, 1852. Maps and two botanical 
plates. 

2. A. Gibson, Superintendent, Botanical Gardens, Bombay : Beport 
on Teak and other Plantations and Forests in the Bombay Presidency ; 
forming Vol. I. for 1852 of the Transactions of the Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society of Bombay. 8vo. Bombay, 1852. 

Two works of the highest importance to those who feel an interest 
in the preservation of the Teak forests in India for the supply of naval 
timber, but which have been hitherto destroyed in the most reckless 
manner imaginable. No gentlemen could be more competent for the 
task here fulfilled, whether their scientific attainments or general know- 
ledge be considered, than Drs. Falconer and Gibson. 
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Catalogue qf Mr. Gbybr's Collection of Plants gathered in the Uppee 
Missouri, the Oregon Territory, and the intervening portion 
qf the Bocky Mountains; by Sir W. J. Hooker, D.C.L., F.11.A. 
and L.S. 

{Continued from vol. iii. p. 800.) 

ScROPHULARiNE^, Juss, (continued.) 

1. Mimulus ftoribundus, Lindl. Bot. Reg. t. 1026.— Hook. Fl. Bor. 
Am. vol. ii. p. 99. 

Hab. Muddy borders of ponds, valley of Kooskooskie. July, n, 474. 

2. Mimulus Jamesii, Torr. et Grr. — Benth. in De Cand. Prodr. vol. x. 
p. 371. 

Hab. About a spring between Ghreat Sandy and Kansas Bivers. May. 
m. 131. 

3. Mimulus guttatus, De Cand. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 99. 
Hab. Springy places, slope of a bill near Kooskooskie Biver. May. 

fl. 847. 
1. Gratiola Vtrginiea, L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 100. ^ 
Hab. Exsiccateil ponds in tbe plains of Upper Missouri and Oregon 

territories. July, August, n. 442. 

1. Veronica serpylUfoliay L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 101. 
Hab. Rivulets in the higb plains of tbe Nez Percez highlands, n. 649. 

2. Veronica Beccabunga, L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 101. 
Hab. Mountain rivulets, Nez Percez country. ». 671. 

3. Veronica scuteUata^ L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 101. 
Hab. Around pools ; valley of Upper Clarke River, n. 184. 

4. NetoiacBi peregrina, L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 101. 

Hab. Banks of Flat-head River (not seen along the Platte), and on the 

Kooskooskie. «. 1S3. 
1. Limosella aquatica, L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 100. 
Hab. Springy ground, higb hills of Upper Platte, near Scott's Blu£Ps. 

July. ». 271. 
1. Synthyris reni/ortnis, Benth. in De Cand. Prodr. vol, x. p. 454. — 

Wulfenia reniformis, Dougl. in Hook, Fl. Bor. Am, v. 2. p, 102. 

t. 170. — fi, major; foUis crassioribiis subcoriaceis magis rotundato- 

cordatis, sinu angusto, margine multi-lobulatis, lobulis crenatis, spica 

loDgiore multiflora. 
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Hab. /3. Fertile northerly slopes of the Snowy Moantains, highlands of 
Nez Percez. June. «. 421. 

2. Synthyris plantaginea, Benth. in De Cand. Prodr. vol. x. p. 455. — 
Atelianthus veronicoides, NuU. in Herb, nostr, 

Hab. High stony plains, Upper Missouri territory, and sunny alpine 
situations. Upper Oregon. May, June. Apetalous. ». 230. — Every- 
where pubescent. In fruit the capsule is invested with the perma- 
nent enlarged calyx. Mr. Nuttall found this species in the Eocky 
Mountains, Upper California. In our specimens the flower is decid- 
edly apetalous. 

1. Castilleja pallida, Kth. — Benth. in De Cand. Prodr. vol. x. p. 531. 
Hook. PI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 105. C. septentrionalis, Lindl, Bot, 
Beg, L 925. 

Hab. Hare, on hills of Platte, along rivulets ; abundant on the islands 
of the Upper Colorado. Leaves always entire. Bracts pale yellow. 
June, July. ». 150. — Bentham, I am aware, quotes the above figure 
of Dr. Lindley as true C, sepientrionalia, but it is at variance with 
his character of that species. 

2. Castilleja miniala, Dougl. in Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 106. 
Hab. Stoney clayey denuded situations in the valley of the upper 

Sweet-water Eiver, near Wind-river Mountains. Bracts brownish, 
with yellow stripes. July. «. 83. 
. 3. Castilleja hvqnda, Benth. in Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 105. 
C. coccinea, LindL Bot, Reg, t, 1136. 

Hab. Prairie plateaus of the Nez Percez mountains. The most elegant 
of the species, varying in innumerable shades of colour, between 
white, orange, and crimson. May. n, 377. Desert of Upper 
Colorado, under Artemisia cana, on clayey banks. July, August. 
Bracts yellow and scarlet variegated. ». 511. C, desertorum^ Gey. 
MSS. — Except in colour, I do not see how these specimens of Mr. 
Geyer's C. desertorum (». 511) dijffer from what I consider to be a 
mere form of C, hispida (». 377) ; but, when living, characters pro- 
bably manifest themselves. 

4. Castilleja septentrionalis, Benth. in De Cand. Prodr. vol. x. p. 522, 
vix Lindl. ! (Bot. Eeg. t. 925.)— Hook. Flor. Bor. Am. vol. ii. 
p. 105. 

Hab. Amongst masses of Phalangium esculentum, in the very fertile, 
moist valley of Cceur d'Aleine river. Bracts ochre -yellow. April, 
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May. If. 291. — I follow Mr. Bentham in calling this C. sepientri- 

onalU, but it is surely not the plant so named by Dr. Lindley. This 

also seems to me to be a pale variety of C. hiapida. 
6. Castilleja semlijlora. Ph. — Benth. in De Cand. Prodr. vol. x. p. 531. 

Euchroma grandiflora, NuU, 
Uab. Gravelly hills, Lower Platte, near Kansas River. April, May. 

n, 232. 

1. Orthocarpus kispidus, Benth. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 104. 
Uab. Sunny grassy borders of exsiccated watercourses, Spokan plains, 

at Tschimakain, rare. Corolla pale yellow. July, n, 540. 

2. Orthocarpus luteus, Nutt. O. strictus, Benth. in Hook, Fl. Bor^ 
Am, V, 2.p, 104. t. 172. 

Hab. Saline, depressed, and exsiccated places in the plains of Sweet- 
water Biver. July, n, 8. 

3. Orthocarpus bractetmu, Benth. in Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 104. 
1. Cordylanthus ramosus, Nutt. MSS. — Benth. in De Cand. Prodr. 

vol. X. p. 597. 
Hab. Stony places and declivities of the Upper Sweet-water River. 
Bracts green, striped with yellow. August. ». 111. 

1. Pedicularis racemoM, Dougl. in Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 108. 
Hab. On the northern declivity of a high mountain, at the Casur 

d'Aleine River, near the mission St. Joseph, growing under Myginda 
myrti/olia. It branches from the base. Corolla lurid-yellow. June. 
n. 434. 

2. Pedicularis bracteosa, Benth. in Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 110. 
Hab. Shady young woods, highlands of Nez Percez. June. Very 

erect. Corolla dull yellow. Stem hollow. ». 422. 

VERBENAGEiE, JuW. 

1. Verbena bracteota, Mx. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 117. 
Hab. Fort WaUa-Walla. ». 656. 

2. Verbena jMrntcuZato, Lam. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 117. 
Hab. Stony banks of Kooskooskie River. July. ». 454. 

1. Lippia nodiflora. Rich, in Mich. Fl. Am. vol. ii. p. 15. — Schauer, in 

De Cand. Prodr. vol. xi. p. 585. 
Hab. Borders of exsiccated, stony, low places, between Platte and 

Sweet-water Rivers. ». 257. 
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PbIM ULACEiB, JmU. 

1. Dodecatheon uUegnfolim, Mx.— Hook. Bet. Mag. t. 8622, et Fl. 
Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 119. 

Uab. Saline swampy grassy plains of Lower Platte, with **Iva axillaris, 
P stricia*' and ''Plantago eriopoda" Jime. «. 137. 

2. Dodecatheon /nytt^um, Cham, et Schlecht.— Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. 
vol. ii. p. 110. 

Hab. Low fertile ridges, Coeor d'Aleine valley, very abundant. Flowers 
white and rose, n, 621. — Open mountain, slopes, rocks and stony 
plains. Upper Oregon. April, n. 620. — Varying in colour from 
white to rose, or pale purple or rose, and in the scape from one- to 
five- or six-flowered, and also in the breadth of the leaf, sometimes 
obloiig-spathulate, and sometimes ovate and suddenly petiolate. 

1. Lysimachia ciliala, L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 122. 

Hab. Thickets along rivulets ; plains of Upper Oregon. July, August. 
n. 461. 

Lentibulariea, Richard. 

1. Utricularia tulgaria, L. — Hook. FL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 118. 
Hab. Muddy margins of C<£ur d'Aleine Lake. June. ». 431. 

PLANTAOINEiE, Ju9B, 

1. Plantago erippoda, Torr. et James, PL of Bocky Mountains, p. 237. 
Hab. Saline exsiccated sunny plains of Lower PUtte, with Olaux ma- 

rUima and TriglocJtin maritimum. June, n, 136. 

2. PUntago gnaphaUoidea, Nutt. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 124. 
Hab. About the burrows of the prairie marmot, and on denuded spots 

on the high plains of Lower Platte, to the Upper Columbia. June. 
». 138. 

NYCTAQINEiE, Ju9S, 

1. Oxybaphus (Calymenia) angus^folius^ Nutt. — Choisy in De Cand. 

Prodr. vol. xiii. p. 433. 
Hab. On the gravelly and somewhat calcareous slopes of the hiUs of 

Upper Platte. Flowers rose-red. Common on the Upi>er Missouri, 

about the Teton Eiver, with " C. decumbena** and "kirsuta" July. 

». 270. 
1. Abronia melltfera, DougL—Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 2879.— Hook. Fl. 

Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 125. 
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Hab. Gravelly banks on the drift-sand plains at the mouth of the 
Walla-Walla, near Upper Columbia, growing quite prostrate, n. 631. 

2. Ahromajraffrani, Nutt. 

Hab. On loamy, sandy, firm banks, within the high drift-sand hills of 
the Lower Platte. Two feet long. Umbels large. Flowers porce- 
lain-coloured, opening only at night, very fragrant; growing with 
"Rumex venoms'* and Psoralea arenaria. Ph. June. n. 157. 

1. Tripterocalyx macrantha, Torrey in Fremont's 1st Keport. Apalo- 
ptera annua asid Cycloptera annua, NtUt, M88» in Herb, nostr, 

Hab. Platte, NuttaU, Ghrdon, Amongst Opuntia Miisurica, in the 
high sandy plains between Platte and Sweet -water Bivers, with 
Offnogloisum^ n. 186, and Eriogonum annuum. Flowers lurid; a rare 
plant, Qeifery n. 162. 

CHENOPODEiE, JuS8. 

1. Corispermum hysBop\fotium^ Stev. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. 

p. 125. 
Hab. Drift-sand plains, mouth of Lewis and Walla- Walla Rivers. 

Common. September, n. 655. 
1. Chenopodlum album, L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 127 ; var. 

angostifolium. 
Hab. Scattered on the hiQs of the badger and marmot burrows, in the 

high plains of Platte and the Upper Missouri, n, 81. 

1. Atriplex (Obione) arenaria, Nutt. — Moq. in De Cand. Prodr. vol.xiii. 
p. 107. 

Hab. Clayey calcareous saline cliffs at Ham's Fork of Upper Colorado 
River, Missouri territory. July, August. ». 62. 

2. Atriplex (Obione) ameiceru, Nutt. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. 
p. 128. 

Hab. Loamy saline sunny exsiccated watercourses and ravines of 
Upper Platte. June. «. 107. 

3. Atriplex (Obione) Oordoni*^ Moq. in De Cand. Prodr. vol. xiii. 
p. 114 (sub nom. Obione Oardnen). 

Hab. Saline loamy exsiccated places in the defiles of the calcareous 
hills of Upper Colorado. August. ». 104. 

4. Atriplex rosea, L. — Moq. in De Cand. Prodr. vol. xiii. p. 92. 

* The word Gardneri is surely, in De Candolle's Prodromus, a misprint for Gor- 
don*. Mr. Gordon (not Mr. Gardner) botanized in La Platte. 
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Had. Saline argillaceous moist places of the Upper Platte. AbuDdaut 
on the Missouri with ^'Jllium striatum.** June, July. «. 61. 

1. Kochia prostrata, Schrad. — Moq. in De Cand. Prodr. vol. xiii. 
p. 132. 

Hab. Saline loamy watercourses of the calcareous hills of Upper Co- 
lorado River. August. ». 101. 

1. Eremontia vermicularis, Torr. in Fremont's 1st Rep. Batis? ver- 
miculata, Hook, in Fl. Bor, Jm. v. 2. p. 128. Sarcobatus Maxi- 
miliani, Nees^ in Bot. Zeitung^ 1844, cum Ic, Sarcanthus, NuU, 

Hab. Saline clayey and sandy desert between Upper Platte and Sweet- 
water River. A shrub 3-8 feet high, with spinescent branches and 
succulent leaves, called SaU-Cedar by the trappers. Occurs also at 
the mouth of Lewis River, Upper Oregon. July. n. 242. 

1. "Gnyia pol^ffalddes. Hook, et Arn. Bot. of Bech. Voy. vol. i. p. 338. 
Hook. Ic. PL t. 271. G. spinosa, Moq. in De Cand. Prodr. v. 13. 
p. 119. ChenopodiumP spinosum, ffook. Fl. Bor. Am. v. 2. p. 127. 

Hab. Clayey banks in the drift-sand districts of the Upper Platte, 
near Sweet-water River, growing with Fremontia, 3 feet high. July. 
n. 64. 

Polygons^, Juu. 

1. Rumex domesticua, Hartm. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 129. 
Hab. Alluvium of the Kooskooskie, common. May. n. 351. 

2. Rumex venoms. Ph. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 130. 1. 174. 
Hab. Drift-sand hills, Lower Platte : appears also at the mouth of the 

Walla- Walla, Upper Columbia. The fruit changes from green to 
scarlet, n. 384. 

3. Rumex Acetoaa?, L.— Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 129. 

Hab. Wet meadows, Nez Percez highlands, rare. n. 488. — ^Lower 
leaves lanceolate. An sp. distincta ? 

1. Polygonum Bistorta, L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 101. P. 
bistortoides, PA, 

Hab. Moist deep grassy meadows, on the high and cold plains of the 
Nez Percez Indians, with " Veratrum viride.'* ». 405. 

2. Polygonum amphiSium, L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 131. 
Hab. Muddy margins of sloughs, valley of the Columbia River, near 

Fort Colville. September, n. 632. 

3. Polygonum Ifydropiper, L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 132. 
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Hab. Stmny rocks, Kooskooskie Valley. June. it. 355. 

1. Eriogonum alatutn, Torr. in Frem. Rep. — var. ft elatum^ Gey. MSS., 
non Bougl. 

Hab. ft On trap rocks, opposite the Bed Butter, between Platte and 
Sweet-water Rivers, on banks of deep and ferruginous loam. Co- 
rolla yellow; rare. July. ». 145. 

This has quite the habit of E. longifolium ; and Mr. Bentham ob- 
serves that Mr. Nuttall's specimens «re much more woolly than Mr. 
Drummond's : but the leaves of the present plant are not woolly at all, 
simply downy and pilose with sofl hairs, and of the same colour on 
both sides. K a new species, as is very probable (but my specimen is 
scarcely in flower), it may bear the name given to it by Mr. Geyer. 

2. Eriogonum Jlavum, Nutt. in Fras. Cat. — E. flavum et E. crassifo- 
liimi, Benth, in Linn, Trans, v, 11, p, 408. 

Hab. On calcareous rocks in the " Black Hills," a range of mountains 
the Upper Platte and Sweet-water Rivers. July. Sometimes as 
many as thirty stems arise from the same root. n. 15. 

3. Eriogonum gnaphahdeSy sp. n. ; undique dense albo-lanatum, cauli- 
bus brevibus laxe ramosis subcs^spitosis, foliis oblongis in petiolum 
longe angustatis, involucris ad apicem pedunculi simplicis subcapita- 
tis umbellatisve tubulosis 5-dentatis albo-lanatis, perigoniis minimis 
extus basi pilosis, laciniis interioribus sub anthesi minoribus ob- 
longis. Benth, 

Hab. High calcareous cljffs. Upper Platte. Flowers brownish-yellow, 

very small. June, n, 158. 
Caule9 basi sublignosi, ramis 3-4-pollicaribus foliatis, undique utt folia 

pedunculi et involucra lana densa molli nivea obtecti. Folia sub- 

pollicaria, petiolo pariter poUicari. Pedunculi 2-4-poUicares. 

Braciea sub capitulo v. umbella paucee, folinceae, flores superantcs. 

Inmlucra 8-10, angusta, dentibus acutiuscuUs. Perigonia vix \ lin. 

longa. Benth. 

4. Eriogonum stellatum, Benth. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 135. 
Hab. Moist stony sunny slopes of ravines, in the high stony plains 

of Upper Sweet -water River, near Wind -river Mountains. July, 
fl. 241. Rather more woolly than the specimens originally de- 
scribed. 

5. Eriogonum umbellatum, Torr. in Ann. Lye. Nat. Hist. vol. ii. p. 241. 
—Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 135. 
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Hab. p, majus. Stony moist ravines, Upper Missouri territory at Flat- 
head Eiver, on the moist sterile soils. Flowers vary from buff to 
yellow, n, 241 and 403. — These specimens exactly agree with the 
original specimens of Nuttall in my Herbarium. 

5. Eriogonum keracleoides, Natt. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 135. 
Hab. Stony places, valley of Kooskooslde Eiver, growing with E, ma- 

crophyUum. June. ». 396. 

6. Eriogonum componium, Nutt.^ — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 135. 
— var. leianthum ; involucris submembranaceis glabris v. vix lanatis. 

Hab. On bare trap rocks, " Upper Pelouse Biver," between Spokan 
and Kooskooskie. July, n, 410 and 470. 

7. Eriogonum niceumy Dougl. in Benth. 1. c. p. 414. 

Hab. Most sterile places, valley of Columbia River, near Fort Colville, 
and in open stony ravines, upper plains of higher Lewis Biver. 
Flowers white or rose. n. 590. 

8. Eriogonum microthecay Nutt. Fl. Gamb. in Proc. Acad. So. Nat. 
Fhilad. p. 9, var. laxiflorum. E. hixiflorum, NuU. M8S. 

Hab. Stony places about the soda springs of Upper Bear River, rare. 
Flowers always white, n. 253. — ^Discoveied by Douglas on Mount 
Hood, but omitted in the Fl. Bor. Am. 

9. Eriogonum hremcaulsy Nutt. PL Gamb. in Proc. Acad. Sc. Nat. 
Philad. p. 9 e. — /3. florihus paulo migoribus. 

Hab. Stony ridges of Upper Platte plains, rare. 1 foot high, a small 
woody shrub. «. 139. — fi. On a stony sterile ridge at Fort Vasoo, 
Black Fork of Upi)er Colorado. August. ». 210. 

10. Eriogonum flfniiM«0r, Nutt. ? 

Hab. Stony ravines near the " Wind River " Mountains, etc., Colo- 
rado; common on the ''Black Hills" of Upper Platte. «. 661. 
Not in flower, and 1 am rather doubtful about the species. 

11. Eriogonum cemuum, Nutt. PI. Gamb. 1. c. p. 8. 

Hab. Amongst Opuntia Missurica, in the descent between Upper Platte 
and Sweet-water River, rare. Corolla white, n, 151. 

12. Eriogonum sakuginowm; annuum, glabrum, glaucesoens, dichotome 
V. verticillatim ramosissimum, ramulis erectis, foliis imis alternis ob- 
longis spathulatiBve sub ramificationibus oppositis verticillatisve basi 
connatis linearibus, involucris alaribus sessilibus v. ramulos filiformes 
terminantibus ina^qualiter S-partitis, perianthus hirtellis. — Stenogo- 
num salsuginosum, NuU. PL Gamb. L c.p. 13. 
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Hab. On saline clayey soils, within the high calcareous hills of the 
Upper Colorado, n. 100. 

This has the ramification nearly of E, anffulowm, and the leaves are 
in Uke manner from two to four together at each branching, but, instead 
of proceeding from the inside of the stipules or bracts, they are the 
foliaoeous development of the bracts themselves. The divisions of the 
involucre are very unequal and free almost to the base, but not entirely 
so, as supposed by Nuitall, at least in our specimens ; the flowers are 
precisely those of Erioffonum, the fruit has its angles remarkably pro- 
minent and acute, but that circumstance appears to be hardly sufficient 
to found a genus upon*. 

13. Eriogonum dwaricatum, sp. n. ; annuum, humile, pubescens, ra-^ 
mis divaricatis dichotomis, foliis petiolatis ovatis crassiusculis, radi- 
calibus rosulatis, ramealibus ad dichotomias intra bracteas geminis 
fasciculatisve, involucris alaribus sessilibus ramulosve breves termi- 
nantibus minutis hemisphsericis profunde 5-fidis, perigonii hirtelli 
ladniis oblongis subsequalibus. 
Hab. On saline clayey soils, within the high calcareous hills of the 

Upper (Colorado, n. 92. 
Eerba 3-4-pollicaris, a basi ssepe multicaulis. FoUa radicalia 3-5 
bn. longa, obtusa, basi angustata, petiolo subsemipollicari. Braciea 
ad ramificationes breviter connatse, oblongse, inferiores interdum in 
folia expansa, superiores minimse. Folia intra bracteas radicalibus 
similia, gradatim minora. Involucra vix lineam longa. Perigonia 
semilinearia v. paulo longiora. 

(7b be continued.) 



On the Botanical Labours of the Vellosian Society c^^Rio Janeiro, 
and qfits President Dr. Allemao; by George Bentham, Esq. 

Some account of the Proceedings of this Society, apparently pub- 
lished at Eio Janeiro, under the name of " Trabalhos da Sociedade Velio- 
siana;" in a work entitled ' Bibliotheca Guanabarensis,' having been 
lent to me by my friend Mr. Miers, together with some detached papers 

^ la Mr. Bentham's Paper on Eriogonea in the Linnean Transactions, the nom- 
ber of teeth of the involucre in Eriogonums is stated to be six ; it is however more 
frequently fire, bat varies often in the same specimen to six or even seven, and is 
sometimes reduced to four or three. 
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by Dr. Allemao, printed for private circalation amoDg its members, I 
have thought that a short notice of them might not prove nninteresting, 
as showing the progress now making in the Brazilian Capital in the 
study of the extraordinary rich botanical treasures of their empire. 

The "Trabalhos" commence with a report on the formation and 
iirst lal)Ottrs of the Society, read by the secretaiy at their meeting held 
on the 31st March, 1851. 

The Vellosian Society for the study of Natural History, deriving- 
its name from the Canon Velloso, patriarch of Brazilian botanists, was 
established in September, 1850, under the auspices of Dr. Francisco 
Freire Allemao, whom these papers show to be not only a most zealous 
naturalist, but one who places himself on a level with the present state 
of botanical science in Europe. It then consisted of a nucleus of twelve 
original members, divided into four sections : Mineralogy^ with four 
members ; Botany, with four members (Dr. Allemao, Dr. G. S. de Ca- 
panema, Dr. L. Riedel, and Sen. B. J. de Serpa Brandao) ; Zoology, 
with two members ; and Indigenous Languages, with two members. Dr. 
G. S. de Capanema was appointed Provisional Secretary, and D. E. J. 
de Silva Maia, Treasurer. Corresponding members were named in the 
several provincial towns of Fard, Maranhao, Ceard, and Bahia, and in 
the provinces of Minas Geraes, San Paulo, and Matto Ghx)S80. The 
appointment of foreign honorary members was deferred until the So- 
ciety should have given ample proofs of its development and progress. 

The proceedings of the Society at their different meetings are re- 
ported in the usual form, and the papers laid before it are printed, 
several of them accompanied, as well as Dr. Allemao's detached 
descriptions, by lithographic plates, most of which do great credit to 
tropical artists, and might even put to shame some of the lithographic 
botanical plates which have recently appeared in our own country. 

Besides several zoological and geological papers, the following relate 
more or less to Botany. 

1. On Machaerium heterapterum, sp, n. ; by the President, Dr. Alle- 
mao, mth a plate. 

This is a timber-tree attaining a considerable altitude in the virgin 
forests, and known to some dealers under the name of AngeUm (given 
to it on account of the similarity of its wood to that of another more 
common tree called Angelim amargoso) ; it is nevertheless scarce, and 
Dr. Allemao had himself only twice seen single trees of it ; onoe in the 
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Senra de 6enectn6^ and again in the mountains at the souroe of the Bio 
Grande de Jacarepagui, both in the province of Eio Janeiro. The 
ample and accurate description and plate show it to be a nevr and re- 
markable species, belonging to a section of the genus distinguished 
both by its general habit and by the form of the fruit and venation of 
the wing, as well pointed out by Dr. Allemao. This section, which 
may be called TipuatM, includes the M, grandifiorum (Benth. in Hook. 
Joum. Bot. vol. ii. p. 67), and M. Tipu*, a hitherto undescribed spe- 
cies found by Tweedie in the Parana. 

2. On tike native name qfihe Eugenia pedunculata, or Ib&pytonga qf ^ 
ike Braziiiana; by I. /. Maita, (Section of Indigenou9 Language^,) ' 

The author discusses and corrects the .spelling and consequent ety- 
mology and meaning of this name as given by A. de St. Hilaire after 
Marcgrav and Piso. He shows that it should be Ibdpgtanga or Thd^- 
tanga^ or frmt with colour^ not Ybipgtanga or Ibipiiangay which can 
only mean child (or rather /6?^f» or utfant) of the earth. 

3. Perreira spectabilis, a «a9 ^aiM o/^ Leguminosee ; by Dr, AUemdOy ^v,>; . } ^ 
toitk a plate. 

This is another large forest-tree, of which I am not aware that we 
have any specimens in our herbaria. With the fruit very closely re- 
presenting that of the Macharia of the above-mentioned section Ti- 
puana, it has the inflorescence and flowers of a Bofodichia, only much 
smaller. It must therefore, as proposed by Dr. Allemao, constitute a 
distinct genus of Sophorea, next to Bowdichia. The wood is known 
by the name of Sepepira amareUa^ Sepepira or Sebipira being the name 
generally given to the Brazilian Bowdichia, 

4. On the structure and functions of the excretory hairs qf the Bra* ' . 
ziUan Urtiga braba, or Urtica nitida qf Felloso; by Dr. JUemao, tdih 

a plate. 

* Maeheriom (Tipoana) Tipu; inerme, TBmnlis pubenilts gl&bratisTe, foliolifl 
1]>21 ovali-obloDgifl enuirginatis utrinqne parcc pilosulis, ponicalifl terminalibuB 
laxis, calycibns pedioellatU tarbinato-campaiiiilatis glabrinsculis, corolla ampla glabra, 
legamine oraMo coatato ala coltriformi venis crebris arcuato-transvenis. — Jrior. 
Foliola 1-2-pollicaria, ntrinqoe viridia, tenuiter penninervia, sabtus seciu oostam in 
ooco nigro-macolata. Inforescentia fere M. ffrandiflori. Corolla nujores, fere 
PlatyptSlu, flavi. Leguminit stipes 4 lin. longns, corpus (^7 lin. oblique rhom- 
bemn v. ovatam valde oonvexum longitudinaliter costatom, ala 2-2i poll, longa, 
medio 8-11 lin. lata, margine stylifero fere recto, altero conro tenni undulato, vena- 
tione omiiino M. gramdiflori, 

A large free-flowering haodsome tree, known in the Parana by the name of Tipii 
of Pent, and giving its name to the valley of Tipuana, where the best gold in the 
Parana is found, ^eedie. 
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This is an anatomical description of the structure of the stinging 
hairs of this Brazilian Nettle, and of the mechanism by which the 
author believes that the acrid juice is injected into the wound. He 
believes that the inflected globular end of the hollow stinging hair is 
broken off as it penetrates the skin, thus opening an orifice for the 
discharge of the acrid liquor always contained in the vesicular base of 
the hair. The plate gives highly magnified figures illustrative of the 
. anatomical details. 

JV(K) 1 5^5 ^- ^otes iUualrative of the history of the Forest-treee of BragUy eepe- 
cialhf of the province of Bio de Janeiro ; by Dr. Jllemao, 

After some general observations, this paper contains a list of the 
most valuable of the trees which the author has had more or less op- 
portunity of studying, arranged in their Natural Orders under their 
native names, with the addition of the scientific names of such as he 
has been enabled to determine, further details being reserved for fu- 
ture communications. The list contains ninety-eight trees, of which 
thirty-five belong to LeguminoMB, six each to the Lecythidea and Lau^ 
rinea, five to each of the Bignoniacea^ Sapotacea, and Meliacea, and 
the remainder dispersed through sixteen other Orders. Of this num- 
ber seventy at least are stated to supply good building timber, the 
remainder being generally classed among madeiras braneae, or white 
woods. Dr. Allemao observes however upon the extreme difficulty of 
classing the woods according to their qualities, from the vague use 
made of such designations as pdo bom and pdo dtoa, etc., which may be 
rendered as useful and useless ^tooods : many, he says, which were for- 
merly neglected as too common and useless, are now turned to account 
and gaining in estimation. 

Among the observations which follow on the local names of trees, 
we see the explanation of the specific name of legalis, not unfinequently 
taken up by Velloso in the * Flora Fluminensis.* The term of legal or 
royal trees or woods, is commonly applied in Brazil to those trees 
which, being reserved for naval constructions, individuals were by law 
prohibited from felling. 

Looking over the list for such names of woods as are more or less 
familiar to us, I was struck with that of Jacaranda, generally given as 
the Brazilian name of our cabinet-makers' rosewood (the paUssandre of 
the French), which is here applied exclusively to several species of 
Machariumy thus again unsettling our ideas as to the tree which sup- 
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plies this valuable and most extensively imported article, which the re- 
searches of Guillemin had been supposed to have fixed. 

The name of Jacaranda appears to have been first taken up botani- 
cally by Jussieu, in his ' Genera Flantarum/ who established under that 
name a genus of Bignoniacea, founded on one of the two plants men- 
tioned under the same name by Marcgrav and Piso, and since then it 
has been generally supposed that this Bignoniaoeous tree supplied our 
rosewood. 

The species however described and figured by Marcgrav and Piso, is 
their Jctearanda ligno alio, and, like others of the same Bignoniaceous 
genus, has a soft white wood. The Jacaranda ligno nigro of the same 
authors, from Bahia, or palo santo (from whence probably the French 
palissandre)^ is not otherwise described. 

G. Don, in his * General Dictionary,' gives the P^socalymma of Pohl 
as our rosewood, but that mistake arises from a mis-translation of the 
German name. The BoienhoU of the Germans, or hois de rose of the 
French (so called from its colour, not from its scent), is our tulip-wood, 
very little used by our cabinet-makers, but of which many beautiful 
specimens were amongst the French furniture at the Great Exhibition. 

In Lindley's 'Vegetable Kingdom' allusion is made to a Mimosea, 
as furnishing our rosewood, but upon what authority is not stated. 

The late Dr. Guillemin, during his mission to Brazil connected with 
the project of introducing the culture of tea in Algeria, took consider- 
able pains to ascertain the origin of the several woods imported into 
France, and brought home specimens of two Lalbergia (Trioptolema) 
as being without doubt the Brazilian Jacaranda, or French Paliamndre. 

We must however consider the disadvantages under which a casual 
traveller, however ingenious, must labour in inquiries of this sort, com- 
pared to a resident, possessing the eminent qualifications shown by Dr. 
Allemao, who has made the timber-trees of his countiy the special sub- 
ject of his researches. Rejecting therefore all previous theories, we 
must no longer entertain any doubt that the Jacaranda of commerce is 
one of the six Macharia enimaerated by him under that name. Three 
of these, M, flrmum (Jacaranda roxo, or purple), M. incorruplibile and 
M, legale (both called Jacaranda /Tre^o, or black), are known to us both 
by Yelloso's figures and by specimens ; the three others are named only, 
not described, by Dr. Allemao. It is to be hoped that he will continue 
his researches, and make us better acquainted with the numerous vege- 
table products we import so largely from his country. 
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6. Jccaunt of an JExeurnon to the Fasemio de OMamJuU&a, near San 
Gongalo, toUh the description of a new genua qf ArtocarpesB ; by Dr. 
jiUemao. 

Soareaia nitida is the name the author heie gives* to what appears to 
be a good genus, allied in some respects to Paeudolmedia of TrecuL 
/^^'>> !y^ 7. On the etymology of Maracuia or Municui4, as applied to the Pae- 
non-flowers ; by I, J, Malta. 

The detached papero by Dr. Allemio are nine in number, each ac- 
companied by a plate. Eight are descriptive of seven new genera, be- 
longing to Legunmoaa, Oombretacea^ Apocynea, Nyetaginete^ Laurinea, 
and JEuphorbiacea. Their characters have been transcribed by Walpers, 
in the ' Addenda Posteriora' to the third volume of his * Annales Bo- 
tanices,* and, after carefully going through these papers and the accom- 
panying plates, I cannot find that any one of them is otherwise than 
well founded. Would that the same could be said, of the majority of 
the so-called new genera, with which some continental botanists have 
of late years been inundating the science ! 

The ninth paper contains a short notice of the labours of Dr. Manoel 
Arruda da Camara, a Femambuco botanist, who died at a very early 
age, leaving behind him, under the name of ' Centurias Pemambucas,' 
a considerable number of drawings and memoirs, illustrative of the 
flora of that province. These papers have come into the hands of Dr. 
AUemao, who proposes to publish them, commencing with the Cochlo- 
apenmtm ineigne, here figured and described under Arruda da Gamara's 
name of Azeredia Pemambueana, Dr. Allemao vindicates the restora- 
tion of this name on the ground of priority, Arruda da Camara's paper 
having been drawn up during the bishopric of Dr. Jos^ Joaquim de 
Azeredo Coutinho, to whom the genus is dedicated, that is, between 
the years 1798 and 1802. But these papers are stated by Martins to 
have been still in numuscript only in 1887, and the name oi Azeredia 
cannot therefore be allowed to prevail over that of Ooehio^permum, es- 
tablished by Kunth in 1822, and ever since universally adopted. It is 
now a settled rule, that even the reading a paper before a scientific so- 
ciety is not a publication sufficient to confer priority, until it be recorded 
in substance in the published proceedings of such body. 
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Venueh eines Ckmtnentars ilber die Pflanzen in den Werken von Marc- 
grw uttd Piao, etc. Attempt at a Commentary on the Plants in the 
worki of Marcgrav and Piao on Brazil; with eome farther details con- 
cerning the Flora of that Kingdom, By Dr. C. Fe. Ph. von Martiur. 
1. Oryptogames, Munich, 1853, 4 to. (From Memoirs of the Boyal 
BavariaQ Academy of Sciences. CI. II. vol. vii. sect. 1.) Translated 
from the German by Dk. Wallich, V.P. Royal and Linn. Soc. 

{ConUnmedfrom p. 207*.) 

Fungi Pisoniani. 

Marcgrav's works contain nothing on this subject; whereas Piso alludes 
to it in his third book, de venenis eorumque antidotis (ed. 1648), p. 47 ; 
intimating that there are seven kinds of Fungi, known under different 
names, which he comprises under the general Tupis name Carapucu^ 
without quoting any of them. Further, he says, that some are poison- 
ous, indicated by losing their colour on being broken ; which he seems 
to have had opportunities of noticing, as is apparent from the following 
characteristic. account he gives: — "Inter venenatos qui sunt pejores, 
singultum excitant, intestina exulcerant, oorpori ac faciei inducunt 
pallorem, uiinam remorantur, arterias intercipiunt ; ad hcec frigus, tr&- 
morem, sudorem frigidum, mortem denique afferunt." The following 
indigenous antidotes are recommended, independent of the usual alexi- 
pharmica, namely, the pungent, aromatic roots of native pepper shrubs : 
Jaborandi, Artanthe Lwchnathiana, Miq. (unless his A. obumbrata is 
meant by "ed. 1, p. 97, fig. dextra") ;^. caudata, Miq. {ibid, p. 96), 
and Serronia Aniwm (Marcgr. vol. L p. 69. Yell. Fl. Flum. vol. i. t. 55), 
which is still applied under the name oi Jaborandi; besides the herb 
Nhambu (ed. 1, p. 89 ; ed. 2, p. 310), a Componta coming nearest to 
Grangea, The same accounts are repeated in the Hist. Nat. (1658) 
p. 309, with the addition of a woodcut, which however does not seem 
to be taken from a Brazilian painting, but to be copied from a figure of 
Agarieus (^AmanOa) muacariua, of some old Herbal. The original may 
be recognized perhaps in Glusius's Eariorum Plant. Hist. (1601), Fungi 
pj^micial. p. oclxxx. xii. f. 4; repeated in Parkinson's Theatr. (1640), 
p. 1321, and, less rigorously, as well as in a reversed position, in J. 

* The entire Introdaction has been translated. Bat the natnre of this Joomal 
renders it necessary to give the remainder only in an abstract form. 
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Bauliin's Hist. vol. iii. (1651), p. 841, and in Chabreei Siirp. Sciagr. 
(1666), p. 588, f. 2. Considering the striking similarity of all these 
figures, we are justified in assuming, that Fiso has not been over scru- 
pulous in this, as in other cases, to stock his book with figures taken 
from others, and not referable to Brazilian plants. The Ag, miucarius 
has never been met with in that country either by myself or by other 
botanists. 

(The author next proceeds to suggest what Fiso may have meant by 
his nine sorts. Trametea aanpuinea. Fries, is called Urup^ in the Tupis • 
language, and is recommended in Brazil against haemoptysis, exactly as 
T. suaveoletu is in Europe.) 

The vegetation of Fungi in BraHl generaUy, — It is not seldom that 
tropical countries are considered as proportionably less fruitful in this 
fieunily than in phanerogamic plants ; but this is owing generally to our 
more confined knowledge of the former. Attracted by the magnificent 
flora, the travelling naturalist is diverted from its minor and less 
conspicuous forms, unless he continues in the country during a pro- 
tracted period. He finds it difficult, besides, to bring back to Europe 
the more evanescent and difficultly preserved Fungi, on purpose to ex- 
amme them there more leisurely. This class of vegetation is by no 
means less abundant in hot climates than in temperate ones, especially 
where there is much moisture in the soil and the atmosphere, which is 
proved at once, by our list of nearly 200 Brazilian species. The part 
which Linn^ assigns to Fungi, in Nature's great household, in our 
latitudes, is in like manner performed by them in tropical climates, 
where an excessive luxuriance of life, leads to a proportionate amount 
of decay : " Nomades, denudati, autumnales, fugaces, voraoes, Flora 
reducente agmina colligunt earum quisquilias sordesque." I was re- 
peatedly struck, in various parts of Brazil, with the amount and variety 
of its Fungi — emblems of the decay and death of a higher vegetation, 
and rising, as it were, from its tomb ; f. i., in the wooded islands of the 
bay of Rio de Janeiro*, where, among various European sombre-co- 
loured forms, I found the blood-red Trametes Mnguinea^ and a splendid 
Trichia (expansa) of crimson and yellow colour. 

(Tlie author then gives an account of the species otMyeelium, of Bra- 
zilian Fungi generally, and their contested place in the system, con- 
cluding with the list of species alluded to above. All this highly in- 
* Voyage in Brazil, vol. i. p. 152. 
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teresting matter our space compels us to omit, with exception of the 
following observations on the phosphorescence of the tribe.) 

Phosphorescence must be accounted as one of the most remarkable 
phenomena in this whole order. It has been placed beyond doubt, 
that luminosity, so far from being dependent on a commencing de- 
composition, is connected rather with energy of vithlity, although it 
does not cease immediately on the individual perishing, but continues 
for some days after that event ; and that the luminous Agarici produce 
the phenomenon in eveiy part of their structure*. A similarly lumi- 
nous AgaricM occurs in Brazil, namely, A, {Omphalia) Gardneri, Berk., 
growing on decaying sheaths and petioles of the Pindova Palm {Aitalea 
kumiUs, Mart.), and thence called Flor de Coco by the inhabitants; 
found at Natividad, in the province of Piauhy, in the month of De- 
cember. In the dark it emits from its surface a greenish phosphores- 
cence, resembling that of the molluscous Pyrowma atlaniicum-f. It 
is of an orange-yellow colour, like the luminous A. (Crepidotua) olearius 
of the Olive, in Southern Europe. A third phosphorescent kind is A. 
noeiilucem, L^veill^ (Gaudichaud, Voy. de la Bonite, vol. ii. p. 167), 
from Manila, which is of a white colour. The Fungus igneus of £um- 
phius (Herb. Amboin. lib. xi. p. 130, an Agaricus, or rather, pro- 
bably, a Caniharellus) has its pileus grey above and black-grey be- 
neath}. Lastly, two phosphorescent species are reported to occur 
on the Swan River, in New Holland §. It is known that in Germany, 
it is not that sort of Fungi, but Rhizomorpha fragilis in its twofold 
forms [R, subcorticalia and subterranea), and HeloUum aruginosum {By9- 
9ua pkoiphorea, Linn.), which possess any phosphorescence. 

The genus Egpochnus (Pries, Syst. Orb. veg. i. p. 804), which is 
referred to the ffypomyceta by that author (Syst. Myc. iii. p. 289), 
does not belong to the Order. Hypochnua rubro-cinctus (Ehrenb. 
Hor. phys. Berol. p. 84. t. 17. f. 3 ; Montagne in Ramon de la Sagra 
Cuba Cryptog. p. 369) is Spiloma roseum, Raddi (Memorie della Soc. 
Italiana in Modena, xviii. p. 343. t. 2), yielding the substance of 

* Compare Schmitz in liniuea, zvii. (1843), p. 487, on the strnctnre, growth, 
and some peculiar vital appearances of RMzomorpAa fragility Roth ; also Tnlasne in 
Annales des Sc. Nat. i. p. 338 (1848), on the phosphoresence of Aganeut oUa- 
riut, etc. 

t Gardner's Travels in the Inter, of Braz. p. 346. Lond. 1846. 

X " IncolsD enm adhibent nocte, mann enm tenentes, nt snbsequentes detegant ante- 
eedentes per hnnc fulgorem ne aberrent." — RumpA., 1. c. 

§ Dnmimond in Hooker's Lond. Jonm. of Bot. p. 216. 1842. 

VOL. V. ^ 2 N 
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which, under the designation ** Coohenille v4g£tale^** a chemical ana- 
lysis has been given by Vauquelin (M^m. do Mus. vi. p. 345). The 
presence of a red pigment, capable of becoming fixed, leaves no doubt 
as to the nature of this vegetable, which is found at Bio de Janeiro, S. 
Paulo, S. Catharina, and Minas, in such quantities, that its collection 
may be recommended for dyeing purposes. The fructification of this 
Lichen is unknown; while the two other species, Hypochnus nigro^ 
cinetusy Ehrenb. (1. c. t. 17. f. 4) and H, albo-cinctut, Mont. (1. c. 
p. 868) are thallus forms of Chiodecton umbratum and Gh. lacieum, F^. 
Comp. Montague in Ann. Sc. Nat. 3 Ser. vol. xvi. p. 76. 

Alga. 

These are not mentioned at all by Mar(^:rav, and only one species 
by Piso, in whose first book de aere, aquu et locU (ed. 1648, p. 3), 
while giving an account of the weeds which prevail in the Brazilian 
ocean, the Sargasso of the Spaniards (Sargassum hacqferum, Ag.) is in- 
troduced, and more in detail in the second edition, p. 266, with an 
annexed woodcut, representing the ordinary form of this remarkable 
seaweed, without being copied from the earlier authors (Tabemse- 
mont. ed. 1625, ii. p. 208 ; Lobel, Obs. p. 633, and Parkinson, Theatr. 
p. 1281). Acosta had already noticed (Aromata, ed. Clusii tertia 
1579, p. 87) that seamen were in the habit of eating the plant, both 
raw and boiled, as a remedy against urinary troubles. Piso repeats 
the observation. 

This class of Brazilian vegetation, both of fresh waters and the sea- 
coasts, has hitherto been comparatively little examined. I have given 
seventy-nine species, contained in several groups of the order, in Flora 
Bras. i. 1833 ; and St. Hilaire's species, determined by Greville and 
published the same year, amount to forty-five. The algological labours 
of Montagne, of more recent date, have augmented the number to 141 
species in Kiitzing's Species Algarum, namely, seventy-five species of 
the section Isocarpeee and sixty-six of Heterocarpea of this author. 

Lichens, Mosses, and Hepatica are not mentioned by our authors, 
and therefore beyond our Umits. 

. Ferns, 
Marcgrav speaks of this dass of plants in the 2nd chapter of his 1st 
book (ed. 1, p. 2) ; Piso in the 54th chapter of his 4th book (ed. 2, 
p. 233, 234). The former has some Zeguminoia among his Ferns, of 
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which I^olu apeeiet eopiota in tinu omnium Sanctorum, is difficult to 
determine ; the second, TrtfoL americanum apicatum (Amore$ incoUi) is 
a Detmodium, At the end of the chapter the quotes Ononii non spinosa 
etflorilnu luteis, which is Siyjloumthea gujanemU: which Piso in like 
manner mentions in the midst of his Feins 0- <^- P* 284)> &* ^ ^^^ 
authors had kept in view the qualities of plants in their mode of ar- 
ranging them. To Marcgrav's first Fern, FiUx briuiliana, is attributed 
" caulis quadratus ex rufo nigricans splendens bmugine rufa," which, 
with the rest of the description, points at some Adiantum with a pe- 
date-pinnate frond. The same Fern is cited by Piso (1. c. p. 233) 
ahnost in the same words ; but his figure does not, assuredly, belong 
here, but to some Ptem ; ^ile that in the next following page, of 
ConaMbaimin (fig. sinistra), was intended no doubt for the FiUx bra- 
nUana: an iostanee of that faulty placing of figures, which M. Lich- 
tenstein censures in the zoological parts of the works. 

The following are briefly the results of the oommentator*s researches. 
J. bradliana he considers to be Adiantum curvatum, Sw., found in all 
tropical Brazil, especially in forests not far from the sea. The Pterii 
figure alluded to points somewhat to P, leptophyUa, arachnoidea, and 
as far as regards the pinnulas sinuatsB, to P, pallida^ Eaddi. Marc- 
grav's second sort may be Lugodium voUthiU or Juftatum ; the third 
may be conadered as Bkeknum braiilieme, Desv., or perhaps B. an- 
gutttfoUum, Willd.; the fourth is referable to several Polypodiums 
with densdy scaly, creeping stems and growing on trees. Piso's small 
figure, to the right of the Adiantum, is certainly meant for Gymno- 
graaume Calomelanot, a common species in tropical Brazil. 

The commentator now gives a general view of the Ferns of Brazil, 
which he reckons at 716 species, distributed aoiong the following 
tribes and genera : — 

PoLYPOBTACE^ 625 species, iiBme\y,Polgbotrya 6; OJfenia 2; Aero- 
ttiehmm 41 ; Gymnogramme 15 ; Antrophgum 4 ; Ceterack 1 ; Orammi- 
tk 4; liphopteriM 2; Meniaeium 6; Tanitii 2; Cochlidium 1; Noto- 
eUana 3; Pdgpodium 99; Pleopeltis 6; Cheilauthes 13; Adiantum 
67 ; Jamesonia 1 ; Casubeera 3 ; AUoaorus I ; Pteri$ 44 ; Blechnum 
17 ; Lomaria 10 ; Vittaria 6 ; Aaplenium 52 ; Allantodia 1 ; Scolopen- 
drum 4 ; Diplazium 20 ; Didgmochlana 1 ; NepholepxM 7 ; Aapidium 
61 ; Ogstopieria 1 ; Unds<Ba 13 ; DavaUia 5 ; Saccoloma 1 ; BalanUum 
1 ; Dickaonia 13 ; Pasia 1 ; Cibotium 1. 
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Cyathacea 59 : HemiUUa 5 ; AUophila 45 \ Metaxia 1 ; Oifaihea 8. 

Pabkeriea 2 : CeratopterU 1 ; Parkeria 1. 

Hymenophtllejs 53 : Hymenophyllum 22; Trickamanes 31. 

Gleicueniace^ 12 : GUiehema. 

ScHizAACE^ 55 : Anemia 46 ; Schizaa 5 ; Lifgodium 4. 

OsMCNDACEJS 2 : (kmufida, 

Mabattiaceje 4 : Danaa 2 ; Marattia 2. 

Ophtoglossea 3 : Ophioghuum. 

(7b d« continued.) 



Application of Pine-trees ; ^ Berthold Seemann. 

It may be termed a fortunate occurrence, that at a time when the 
Contfera have become such universal favourites, and fairly occupy that 
position in our gardens to which their curious appearance, their strange 
habit, and their singular foliage entitle them, it should have been dis- 
covered that they possess some additional useful properties besides 
those previously known, proving them to deserve in every respect at- 
tention. 

The increase of literature and international communication has of 
late years produced so great a demand for paper, that rags have be- 
come a rather scarce article, compelling manufacturers to try other 
vegetable substances for making paper : experiments have been set on 
foot with the roots of potatoes, the wood of Willows and Beeches, the 
leaves of Fines, the silky hair of Poplars, Thistles, and Cotton-grasses, 
with Moss, Straw, Beet-roots, and Nettles ; but the result was that the 
substances were either totally unfit for the purpose they were intended 
to serve, or, if applicable, they were not procurable in sufficient quan- 
tities. Jute (Oorchorus capsiUaris, Linn.), which is so well adapted for 
ropes, and even rags in the composition of which Jute occurs, are said 
to be unfit for manufacturing paper. The discovery of M. Gross, who 
has succeeded in making paper of the wood of Pinua Aiies, Linn., 
must therefore be considered important. The wood used for this pur- 
pose must not be too old, and as far as possible be free from knots ; 
branches are rejected. The wood is reduced to a pulp, which, after a 
i^rtain, but very small quantity of linen has been added to it, undergoes 
the same process as that consisting of rags, — with this exception, we 
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are told, that the sheets do not require sizing. The only difference 
between writing-paper made of Fine-wood and writing-paper made of 
rags is that the former is not quite so white as the latter ; but this 
defect M. Gross is in hopes of being able to remedy by bleaching. 
The printing-paper of Pine-wood is considered excellent, takes the ink 
readily, and is said to be superior to any other for printing in colours. 
Pasteboard made of Pine-wood is yeiy strong, and is already much used 
on the Continent. 

Another, though not quite so recent, discovery is tbat of M. Pane- 
witz, near Breslaa, preparing, by chemical decomposition of the leaves 
of Pmui mflveatris, Linn., a hemp-like fibre. This fibre, called in Ger- 
man " Wald-woUe," a term best rendered into English by " Pine-wool," 
is now extensively employed for stuffing pillows, cushions, and mat- 
trasses, or instead of wadding. Its chief advantages are, according to 
the published testimonies of several railway directors and superinten- 
dents of hospitals, that it lasts very long, retains its elasticity, harbours 
no insects, and never becomes mouldy. It is also woven into blankets, 
counterpanes, and similar articles. 

The manufacture of Pine-wool is carried on on a large scale at Hum- 
boldt's Au, about five German miles from Breslaa. The liquid or de- 
coction developed by the process, containing principally formic acid, 
setheric oil, and resin, is used for medicinal baths, which are at present 
in high repute, and considered beneficial for cutaneous diseases, scrofula, 
and nervous and rheumatic complaints ; it imparts elasticity and soft- 
ness to the skin, especially if the strength of the liquid is increased by 
the addition of Pine- wool extract {Extractum pinus sylvestm), and the 
skin be washed with Pine-wool soap {Sapo pinus syhestrid). The Pine- 
wool oil {Oleum pinus sylveatris athereum), applied to the skin, produces 
a similar effect to the baths, and if administered internally it has been 
found to answer as a vermifuge. 

Specimens of the Pine-wool, and different articles manufactured of 
it, as well as of the extract, soap, oil, and pasteboard above mentioned, 
together with a series of notes on them, have lately been presented to 
the Museum of Economic Botany at the Eoyal Gbrdens at Kew, by 
Professors Goeppert and Treviranus ; and these materials have been the 
chief sources of information in drawing up this brief notice of sub- 
stances destined to become of considerable importance to mankind. 
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Letter from a Member qf the "United Society" {usually denommated 
"Shakers")* harvard, Massachusetts, U.S.A., to Dr. Asa Gray, on 
the subject of the native Medicinal Herbs so extensively prepared by 
them for medicine; dated June 8, 1853. 

Several of our societies in the United States have, in consequence of 
their peculiar location not being adapted to extensive farming, preferred 
raising and preparing Medicinal Herbs, Boots, Barks, etc., for market, 
as an occupation peculiarly suited to a community associated together 
upon our principles. It furnishes a more healthy employment for a 
number of females than most of the labour performed by them at the 
present day, and it affords employment in the winter for men and 
women in preparing, packing, etc., ready for market. 

It would be very difficult to give the exact amount of articles put up 
by our societies, or the amount of sales. 

At this place we have been engaged, and gradually increasing in this 
business, for the last forty years : we have about three acres of garden, 
besides what we gather wild and buy yearly. We have been making 
extensive improvements during several years past, and are now prepared 
to meet the increasing demand for all articles growing in the Northern 
States which are included in the vegetable practice of medicine. 

Out of thirteen of our societies in the United States there are but 
four that do much of this business, their locality being better adapted 
to farming and other purposes. One society of our brethren at New 
Lebanon have been longer in this business than ourselves, and cany 
on a very extensive trade. They have recently made great improve- 
ment in the manufacture of pure vegetable extracts, prepared ia vacuo 
on scientific principles. They have had long experience, and have re- 
cently set up a steam-engine and other expensive apparatus of the latest 
improvements, for facilitating and improving the manufacture of the al- 
coholic and hydro-alooholic, as well as the simple kinds of extracts and 
inspissated juices. They are now prepared to meet orders from all parts 
of the world ; extracts prepared by them, I think, are not surpassed by 
any other manufactory in the world. 

The amount of Herbs, Boots, etc., prepared by our societies cannot 
be less than twenty tons per annum ; these articles, pressed in pound 
cakes, and papered in the neatest manner, average about 300 dollars 
per ton. 
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The kading articles are Sage, IFormwood, Horekound, Bonesei, Cat- 
nep, etc. As the demand for different articles flnctuates in different 
jears, we conld not give the exact nnmber of pounds of each article ; 
bnt some years we have sold as mach as 1000 poands of some of the 
above mentioned, while of some of the minor varieties we do not sell 
ten pounds. 

These articles are sold in all parts of North and South America, the 
Sandwich Islands, and China, and I am not aware that there has been 
much sold on the continent of Europe. For a few years past the Cali- 
fomian and Australian trade has required lai^ quantities of our pre- 
parations. 

If you would like to send to Sir William Hooker, for the Museum 
at Kew, specimens of Extracts in glass jars, each jar enclosed in a neat 
paper box, prepared by the society at New Lebanon, I will procure 
them of the Agent and forward them to you as samples free of cost*. 

EusHA Myaick. 
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Surtey of Fijee Islands, etc. 

Captain Denham has, fortunately for science, two naturalists on 
board H.M.S. Herald, now employed surveying that group of islands 
in the South Pacific Ocean, of which those of Fijee may be considered 
the centre, — Mr. MacgiUivray (who was formerly naturalist in the 
Battlesnake), and Mr. William Milne, assistant-naturalist. These gen- 
tlemen have not been idle, as we can testify by the arrival of the collec- 
tions of plants which they have formed at the several places they have 
touched at on their way to Sydney, and as is shown by the following 
extract finom Mr. Macgillivray's letter addressed to us irom that Co- 
bny, dated February 23, 1853. 

"The collection now sent contains about 680 species of Flowering 
Plants and Ferns, all numbered consecutively and catalogued. There 
are also a nnmber of Oryptogamia, labelled of course, but not numbered, 

* A very full set of the drugs in cakes, and extracts, is deposited in the Kew 
Moseoin. 
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as I take little interest comparatively in them, from knowing acaroely 
anything about them. They are from the following ooontries : — 

" 1. Madeira, about 123 species. — ^There is nothing regarding them 
worth noting here. 

" 2. St. Fincent, Cape de Ferd.—' Although at this season (July, 
1853), at the end of a long-continued drought, and before the periodical 
rains had fairly set in, I did not expect an extensive field for botanical 
research, I was yet unprepared for such a dearth of vegetation. During 
our visit only nineteen indigenous pheenogamous plants were observed 
in flower : of these seven were Grasses. Three species of Ferns, among 
them Adiantum CapiUus-Feneria, and six species of Lichens, were the 
only Cryptogamic plants, omitting Algse, observed. Formerly there 
were trees upon the island ; these are now all cut down, but from the 
stumps lateral branches have shot up into tall bushes, covering many 
acres of level ground in the salt marshes and in the shallow valleys 
along the course of the streams. This shrub or tree {Tamarix GalUea, 
L.), the "taruff " of the inhabitants, presents rather a bountiful appear- 
ance, from its spreading branches of pale green imbricated foliage, and 
long slender racemes of white flowers.* 

" 3. Rio de Janeiro. — While looking after zoology here, I of course 
collected some plants, but I do not suppose that there is a single one 
which is a desideratum in your herbarium. The number of Ferns 
(62 out of 182 or thereabouts) is larger than it would otherwise have 
been, because I was anxious to know the characters of the genera, 
having so good an opportunity ; but I feel certain that I must have 
made several mistakes in the naming. However, 1 am not yet too old to 
learn, and shall probably do better next time I get into a Fern country. 

" 4. Tristan d^Acunha, — We were only a few hours on shore here, 
but I managed to get most of the plants, although 1 was more anxious 
about the few moUasca and birds, besides being interested in the little 
community of eighty-five souls whom we found there. Milne has pro- 
bably got a few plants which did not occur to me, as he had nothing 
else to do. I found Carmichael's account of the botany of Tristan 
d'Acunha in Linn. Trans, vol. xii. in the public library at Cape Town ; 
this enabled me to name most of my plants ; there are two or three not 
mentioned in that paper. My notes on the botany are interspersed 
throughout the long account of the visit in my Journal. When you 
next write, I should feel extremely obliged by your mentioning the 
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names of any that I have misnamed or left unnamed, as I shall pablish 
an account of our visit before our return. 

'* 5. Cape qf Good Hope. — I need not say a single word about the 
botany of this well-explored district, further than that you will find up- 
wards of 300 species of plants in my collection. 

" 6. St. Paul, South Indian Ocean, — The few plants composing the 
scanty vegetation of this little island are of such peculiar interest to 
me, that I should feel extremely obliged by your giving me the names 
of the indigenous species, especially the common Grass of the island. 
We were at St. Paul about eleven days. We found a party of four 
people from Bourbon, collecting fish for the supply of that island. 

''Nothing occuil^d of consequence to delay our voyage, and we 
reached Sydney on Friday, the 18th. Thus ended our voyage to the 
starting-point. 

'' Since writing the preceding part of this letter I have packed up 
the plants which I send you. The plan for our future proceedings has 
not yet, I believe, been matured : much depends on the condition of 
the ' Torch,' which may be expected in a few days. I believe however, 
firom what Captain Denham (who has behaved towards me with uni- 
form kindness, and affords me every assistance, such I believe as cap- 
tain never before offered to a naturalist) has told me, that in about a 
month hence we go to the Isle of Pines, and return to Sydney after a 
six weeks' or two months' cruize. Of course I anticipate a rich harvest 
at that place, although much of my time will be taken up in vocabulary- 
making. Our first work of importance will be the survey of New Cale- 
donia ; and as our exploration will be more than a survey of the coasts 
for hydiographic purposes, I look forward with hope to our anticipated 
explorations in the interior, with a sufficient force to secure us from 
molestation from the natives. The following year, it is proposed, will 
be devoted to the Fijees, etc. 

" Sydney has altered more than I expected to have found after so 
short an absence. Of coojse gold is the all-absorbing topic of conver- 
sation, and we abeady in our own little circle are becoming quite fami- 
lar (in talk only, however) with the gold-fields. It has been found in 
New Caledonia, and some of us may pick up a nugget or two there ; 
and I shall take care that mine are not preserved as mineral(^ical spe- 
cimens. I have seen Mr. Moore here, but have not had a long con- 
versation with him yet. The gardens are exceedingly creditable to his 

VOL. V. 2 o 
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taste and zeal, but I shall give you an account of them some other 
time. Milne has been actively employed collecting at all the places he 
has visited, and improves much in his way of preparing specimens.*' 



Botanical News from ItaUf. 

Florence, 18th July. 

Part of my communication must again be concerning the diseases of 
plants, a topic which unfortunately promises fair to be inexhaustible in 
this country. As I told you in my last letter, not only has the disease 
of the Vine, but also a disease of the Com, made its appearance ; and 
now I see in an account of the Meeting of the Accademia dei Geor- 
gofili (of Florence), held on June the 5th, that one of the members 
exhibited branches of the Mulberry-tree, the leaves of which were com- 
pletely spoiled by the effect of what is here called /^tm, seccume, or ma- 
rino. This disease is well known*; it formed the subject of long dis- 
cussions in the scientific meetings held annually in Italy before the 
events of 1848 ; it is considered by some as caused by the presence of 
a parasitical fungus, first described about ten years ago by Dr. 8andri. 
The damage is usually limited to a small portion of the leaf, the rest 
of which remains untouched, and can therefore be given for food to the 
silkworms ; but this year the whole smrface of the leaf has been at- 
tacked, and to such an extent that breeders of silkworms have been 
obliged to throw away a considerable quantity of the caterpillars be- 
cause either they had no food at all to give them, or the little that was 
left had risen to an enormous price. It is to be remarked that the 
Mulberry-tree of the Philippines has resisted the disease much better 
than the common one, in the same way that the American kinds of 
Vine have done compared to the European species. 

Several other notes concerning diseases of plants were communicated 
in the above-mentioned meeting by different persons. Everybody is 
alive to the importance of this subject, and observations, good, bad, and 
indifferent, are daily accumulated. The scientific periodicals of Northern 
Italy contain many memoirs, reports, etc. on the subject ; but as they 
throw no new light on the several points under discussion, it is need- 
less that I should give any further account of them. 

• The Mulberry disease has also made its appearance in the sonthem parts of 
France ; aceording to Montague, the fangiu aocompanyiog it in that ooontiy ia the 
^utispariuM eim^u/atum, Mont. 
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In one of the latest meetings of the Acoademia dei Georgofili a dis- 
tribution of prizes took place for improvements in agriculture ; one of 
them was awarded for the introduction and cultivation of the Sulla 
(ffafytarum coronarum) as fodder in Tuscany. 

The last number of the Transactions of the Accademia de' nuovi 
Idncei of Bome contains a paper on MeUa Azedarachy by the late Pro- 
fessor Donarelli, in which however I have found scarcely anything new. 

The care of the botanical garden at this city has been confided to 
a new gardener. He seems an intelligent and careful young man, and 
hopes are entertained that the establishment will prosper under his 
hands. 

Professor Parhitore is going to absent himself from Florence for a 
few weeks on account of his health. Mr. T. Caruel is about to start 
on a journey to the Apennines, and afterwards intends visiting the 
sea-coast. — Bonpkmdia, August 15, 1853. 



Plants qf M. Boivin. 

We are requested to state that the following collections of plants 
formed by M. Boivin, an eminent botanical traveller in Madagascar 
and adjacent islands, are on sale in Paris, at 30 francs per 100 species; 
and any information respecting them may be procured from Mr. Graves, 
rue de Vemeuil, n. 62, at Paris. 

Madagascar plants : five collections of 52, 39, 35, 34 and 16 species 
each. 

Isle Ste. Marie : six collections, 72, 55, 44, 37, 25 and 19. 

Bourbon : seven coUections, 389, 356, 324, 294, 262, 219 and 175. 

Nossib^: four collections, 61, 41, 23 and 17. 

Mayotte: seven collections, 172, 149, 132, 115, 90, 57 and 32. 

Simon's Bay: eight collections, 50, 33, 32, 28, 21, 20, 17 and 15. 



Herbaria far Sale, 

Profeaaor Billot, of Uagenau, who in 1846 commenced publishing 
dried specimens, ooirectly named, of the rarer species of the plants of 
France and Germany, still continues that task. He has lately sent out 
the tenth and eleventh century of specimens, and we may state, onr" 
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the aathority of M. Kralik and from a perusal of the list whidi has 
reached us, that three-fourths of each century belong to the rarer and 
newly-disooTered species. Seta of this Flora OaUia et Germania exue- 
cata may be had at the rate of 10 francs per century, from Professor 
Billot himself, from M. Buchinger in Strasburg, and from M. H. L. 
Kralik, 1 5, Avenue MarboBuf, Paris. 
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Archeb, Thomas Croxen : Popular Economic Botany, or description 
of the botanical and commercial characters of the principal articles of 
Vegetable ouigiv, used for food, clothing, tanning, dyeing, bulling, 
medicine, perfumery, etc. Keeve and Co. 

This useful and well-illustrated little book might have been supposed 
to be modelled on those volumes of 'The Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge,' entitled "Description and History of Vegetable Sub- 
stances used in the Arts and in Domestic Economy : I. Timber Trees, 
Fruits ; II. Plants used for the Food of Man ; III. Materials of Ma- 
nufacture ;" by Mr. Robert Mudie, author of several ingenious writings 
especially bearing upon Natural History. Like that work, too, the pre- 
sent is " one of a series of Essays written in a popular style." Mudie's 
work however must, we think, have been wholly unknown to the author 
of the ' Popular Economic Botany,' or the latter could not have asserted 
at the very outset of his work, " It will appear strange to many when 
they hear for the first time that no popular work has yet appeared, de- 
voted exclusively to the commercial products of the Vegetable King- 
dom." 

To the editor of the * Kew Garden Miscellany,' works of this nature 
cannot fail to be of peculiar interest, and he is not ashamed to acknow- 
ledge that he has derived much information as well as amusement from 
the above-mentioned " Description and History of Vegetable Sub- 
stances." Unquestionably Mr. Archer has the advantage of Mr. Mudie, 
and has profited thereby, inasmuch as there is a far greater amount of 
knowledge on subjects connected with vegetable products now, than 
was the case twenty years ago ; for it is too true that Botany had for a 
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long period been studied too little in relation to the services which man 
derives from the vegetable world. Much has now, as Mr. Archer 
jnstly observes, been written, and written well, in various large works 
on the products of the vegetable kingdom, " and from these writings," 
he continues, "much of the information contained in this volume is 
derived." Mr. Archer has moreover had great practical experience in 
commercial materials : — " Besides twelve years' employment in the im- 
port department of the Customs, which has brought me into contact 
with most of the articles of foreign produce, I also formed the extensive 
collection of Liverpool Imports which was exhibited at the Great In- 
dustrial Exhibition of 1851, for which I received the prize medal and 
certificate. Since then I have been acting for the Directors of the new 
Crystal PaUce at Sydenham, as their agent for the collection of raw 
produce ; and in these occupations I have obtained some information 
which I trust may be useful," etc. Hence it is that this work is so 
satisfactoiy in relation to the commercial value of vegetable products, 
" constituting (Mr. Archer tells us) nine-twelfths of the whole commerce 
in raw produce, which employs the vast mercantile marine of this great 
kingdom." The classification adopted, he continues to observe, in this 
work is " simple, being a mere division into groups." It is neverthe- 
less, we think, not consequently clear or intelligible in what the reader 
will expect to find included under their respective heads. The first 
great division is, I. " Substances used fob Food ;" and that is sub- 
divided into, 1. Farinaceous Products, but then here is only included 
farinaceous substances derived from the seeds of plants. 2. Fruits. 
3. Nuts, Now Nuts are fruits in a botanical sense ; but here the seeds 
are sometimes so called, as in the Brazil-nut, BerthoUetia excelsa; at 
other times the hard external capsule is so denominated, as in the Sa- 
jmcaia-nut or Fot-plani, Lecythis oliioria. 4. Feculas or Starches. 5. 
Spices, many of which are true fruits also ; and this division is con- 
cluded by *' Miscellaneous Articles" Division II. is headed "Pro- 
ducts EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURES," but the Only article under that 
is "Vegetables used for Textile Fabrics." Division III. is "Mis- 
cellaneous Products used in the Arts and Manufacturing 
Processes." I. Tanning Materials, 2. Materials used in Dyeing. 
3. Oums used in the Arts. 4. Oils, Oil-seeds, etc. 5. Miscellaneous 
articles, under which come Tobacco, Cork, Bice-paper, Vegetable Ivory, 
CoquUla Nuts, etc. etc. This may be considered, in one sense, a po- 
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polar arrangement, — certainly not a scientific one, nor one by which an 
ordinary reader could tell generally under what head he would find the 
object of which he was in search ; but happily that is remedied by an 
alphabetical index of individual articles. 

Mr. Mudie's three duodecimo volumes contain, we think, a more 
tangible arrangement of subjects. The first is devoted to the two 
great heads of Timbee-tbees and Fbuits. Timber-trees are ar- 
ranged mainly in satisfactory groups, OaA», Pines, etc.; then an 
excellent yet quite popular descnptiou and histoiy of each kind, 
concluding with a chapter on the applications of all the sorts. The 
numerous fruits described will hardly bear grouping further than as 
those cultivated in Europe; the Orange; the Stone-Jruiie; the peculiarly 
Tropical fruite, etc. The volume next published, I. " Vegetable 
Substances used as Food for Man," has first the CereaUa or Cbni- 
planta. 2. The Potato, well deserving of a separate chapter. 3. Other 
vegetable substances used as eubstantive food, 4. Wild plants used as 
food. 5. On Vegetable Gardening, 6. Leguminous Plants, 7. Succu- 
lent Plants, 8. Brassica; Spinaceous Plants; Jsparagineous Plants. 
9. AUiaceous Plants. 10. Acetarious Plants, etc.; Seasoning Eerbs, 
11. Esculent Fungi. 12, 13. Spices. 14. Chffee, Cacao, Tea, Sugar. 
Mr. Mudie's third volume contains Materials of Manufactures : 
and here is really a great amount of useful information, such as we 
believe no one work, foreign or Engtish, can be found to embrace, ar- 
ranged under the following heads : — I. Substances more peculiarly ap- 
plied to weaving; Flax and Cotton, 11. Filaments applicable to ^nn- 
ning and weaving, and applicable to cordage. 111. Materials used for 
matting and basket-making, etc. TV. Materials used for Paper, Y. 
Materials used in Straw-plaiting, VI. Cork-wood, Teazles, Ulva ma- 
rina, VII. Substances used in Tanning, Vlll. Vegetable oils and simi- 
lar products (essential, empyreumatic, etc.). IX. Alkalies, X. Acids, 
XI. Vegetable Dyes. XII. Besins. XIII. Oums and Gum-resins. All 
these, of the three several volumes, illustrated with 210 woodcuts of 
a more or less satisfactory description. 

We think we have shown that Mr. Archer's is not the first '* popular 
work that has appeared, devoted exclusively to the commercial products 
of the Vegetable Kingdom." The arrangement of the subject-matter 
to which we allude, in either case may be, and probably is, sufficiently 
useful for commercial purposes ; and to a certain extent the extensive. 
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and wc say with pride, inyaluable collection (not " too small to be of 
any great use/' as Mr. Archer, we know not why, denominates it), in 
the Boyal Gnrdens of Kew, was so arranged ; that is, the Fibres and 
Textiles were brought together, the Caoutchouety the Gunu^ Besina, 
Tannme, L^e^tuffs, etc. etc. But, as a great scientific collection, be- 
longing to a public botanical establishment, it was deemed more ad- 
vantageous to visitors to arrange, as far as could be, every article in its 
proper place according to the Natural System, taking De CandoUe's 
'Universal Flora' for the guide. Thus, though it is quite true that 
different kinds of fibre are often placed apart from each other, yet we 
have, on the other hand, the inestimable advantage of seeing what each 
natural family yields : some, as the Banukgulagea, numerous acrid 
and poisonous substances ; LiNE^e, Jlax and oil ; MALVACEiB, fibres 
and emollients, etc. etc. Undoubtedly it would be most desirable, if 
possible, to have a double arrangement. Commercial and Scientific: 
that would require considerable space, yet we hope the day is not far 
distant when so important an object may be carried into effect. 

The plates of the 'Popular Economic Botany' (coloured) are of a 
very high character, though we should have been better pleased if the 
authorities, whence the majority of them are copied, were given. The 
correctness of some of the botanical information may be questioned ; 
any errors of the kind may easily be corrected in a future edition, 
which we cannot doubt will soon be called for. It is with such an 
object, and not for the sake of finding fault, that we note as follows. 
It is remarked at p. 24, in speaking of the varieties of " Eaisins or 
dried Grapes," that " some are stoneless, presenting the curious ano- 
maly of a true fhiit being perfected without seed;" and again, ''this, 
although in the first instance only an accidental variety, yet is capable 
of being propagated and rendered permanent." Without seed, it cannot 
assuredly be called perfect ; and the propagation can only be by grafts 
or cuttings, as so many varieties of other plants are increased. — The 
Date Palm (p. 81) does not belong to the Linnsean " Qr^fer," but to the 
Class "DioBcia." — ^We cannot but doubt the "ondil'* of the monkeys 
in South America, who, when pelted with stones and missiles, are the 
means of supplying our markets with Brazil-nuts, " by hurling the great 
capsules, as big as cannon-balls, at their human opponents." Salep 
(p. 85) is assuredly prepared from the tuberous roots of many Orchi- 
daceous plants besides those of Eulophia campestris of Cashmire. 
Manna-croup (p. 80) is generally considered to be the seeds of Festuoa 
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fiuUans. The Cinnamon (p. 90) can scarcely be said to resemble the 
"common Laurel {Cerasus Laurocerasus) very much:" the resem- 
blance is as great (more so in the flowers) to the common Sweet Bay^ 
which is a kind of Laurel, and fragrant too, as so many of the Laurels 
are. — In the Sasaafraa-nuts (p. 94) it cannot be the mark of the em- 
bryo indented on the cotyledons, but the radicle or plumule, or both, 
— for the cotyledons are part of the embryo. In the Turkish collection 
of Raw Produce at the Great Exhibition, a curious seed, " Kenguel '* 
(p. 133), was shown as roasted and used like Coffee. "They were the 
seeds of a species of Gumillea (Nat. Ord. Ounoniaceay What we 
saw under that name in that collection were assuredly the seeds of a 
Compositous plant, Oundelia, G. Toumefortii, — ^The Boat India Madder 
{Rubia Munjieta), p. 211, is as much one of the Galia^ea (not the 
group " Cinchonacea ") as the Rt^ia tinctorum (see p. 209) : it would be 
very strange if it were not. — Saffron (p. 217) is not the dried ''piatiU " 
of the common Crocus (Crocus sativus), but the dried stigmas and part 
of the style. At Tab. XIII., both in the plate and in the description, 
fig. 69 is erroneously called " OrcheUa-weed^^ and fig. 70 the Cudbear: 
the reverse is the fact. — Thus, or Frankincense, is said to be the tur- 
pentine of Abies resina : an error probably originating in a synonym of 
the Frankincense given in Dr. Pereira's Materia Medica, " Abietis re- 
sina " (resin of Spruce) ; " spontaneous exudation (Dr. Pereira conti- 
nues) of Abies excelsa." — Singapore " Vegetable Tallow " is said (p. 280) 
to be obtained from the fruit of some plants of the Natural Order Dip- 
teracea (Dipterocarpea ?). — Rice-paper "is now decided by the officers 
of Kew Gardens (p. 295) to be the produce of Aralia papyrtfera (Nat. 
Ord. Araliacea), called in China Taccada." The Taccada, a plant of 
the Malay Archipelago, is a Scavola, S, Taccada, Eoxb. (probably not 
distinct from -S'. Konigii), of the Nat. Ord. Goodenomea. The pith is 
said " to be pared in the same way the ancients employed in preparing 
their pithy stem of the Papyrus Eush {Papyrus antiquorum) : " is there 
any authority for such a statement? — Jak or Jack-wood (p. 831) is 
called, properly enough, Artocarpus inteyr\folia, but said to be " from 
the Breadfruit-tree," which is Artocarpus incisa. Cocus or Kokka, Le- 
pidostachys Roxburgii, is an East Indian wood, not " from Cuba and 
the West Indian Islands." Notwithstanding the above criticisms, we 
are sure Mr. Archer has rendered good service to the cause of Econo- 
mic Botany by the publication of this volume. 



NoU9 <m two UtUe-knoum Genera connected with the South American 
Eloka ; by George Bemtham, Esq. 

Tapura, Jubl. (Nat. Ord. ChaiUetiacea,) 

The small Order of Chailletiacea was established by Brown iu his ap- 
pendix to Tackey's Congo, founded on De Gandolle's genus Chailletia, 
with which he united Leucoeia and Dichapetalum of Dupetit-Thouars, 
and associated in the same family Tapura of Aublet and an Indian 
genus since published by Boxburgh under the name of Moacurra. As 
however this Indian species and several African ones were then only 
indicated by Brown, not described or even named, the Order was, at the 
time of the publication of De Gandolle's Prodromus, limited to seven 
species, viz. two from tropical America, two from tropical Africa, two 
from Madagascar, and one from Timor. T^s number has now in- 
creased to about twenty-six species more or less known, of which ten 
are from tropical America, seven from tropical Africa, one from South 
Africa, two from Madagascar, and five or six from East India and the 
Eastern Archipelago*. These species are distributed into four genera : 
GkaUletia, the most numerous in species, is represented in the three 
tropical continents, Moacurra is entirely East Indian, and Tapura and 
Stephanopodium are confined to South America. 

The position of the ChaUlettacene next to Celaetracea and Aqwfo- 
Uaeeeet alluded to in the Niger Flora, p. 27 9» and in some modem 
general works, has been further confirmed by the observations of Miers 
(Contrib. p. 51), and may now be considered as generally admitted. 

Of the four genera above mentioned, Chailletia and Moacurra have 
regular flowers, with five distant bifid petals and five stamens, all an- 
theriferous, and are distinguished by the fruit, which is drupaceous in 
Chailletia and capsular in Moacurra. Tapura and Stephanopodittm are 
monopetalous or rather gamopetalous, and more or less irregular, Ta- 

* No. 9016, from Singapore, of Wallich's Catalogue appears to be identical with 
GunlUiia Timoreiuii, DC. ; Griffith gathered fine specimena of a mbch more to- 
mentoae Tariety (or species P) in Midacca ; Wallich's n. 4088 from Tavoy is very 
near to both, bnt almost glabrous. Cmning's n. 1788 and 1192 from the Philippines 
are nearly allied, bat differ in the shape and indnmentmn of the leaves, and in some 
other lespeots, and probably constitute one or perhaps two distinct species. There 
are also two species from Ceylon and one from Malacca, coming nearer in habit to 
the Moaemrra ffeUmioidet, bat which, for want of the fruit, I am unable at present to 
determine with certainty. 

VOL. V. 2 p 
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pnra having two bifid or doubly concave lobes and three narrow entire 
ones with three fertile and two sterile stamens, whilst Stephanopodium 
is said to have five entire flat lobes to the corolla and five fertile sta- 
mens ; this plant however is only known to me from F<Bppig*s figure 
and description, and seems to require further investigation. 

The genus Tapura, which is more especially the subject of the pre- 
sent observations, although several times figured, does not appear to 
have been very accurately described. In examining Mr. Spruce's species 
for distribution, I observed that the two large divisions of the corolla 
were deeply two-lobed, each lobe being remarkably hood-shaped and 
enclosing the fertile anthers in the bud, and as I observed no indication 
of that form in the published descriptions of the other species, I gave to 
this one the name of T, cucullata. I have since ascertained that this 
structure is in a great measure common to all the species of the genus, 
but as it appears to be more strongly marked in this one, I have re- 
tained the specific name under which it is distributed. 

The perigynous glands of Chailletia are, in Tapura^ represented by 
a semiannular disc, either entire and enclosing at least half the ovary, 
or more or less divided into two or three lobes or glands opposite the 
divisions of the corolla, but always unilateral and incomplete. This 
disc and the bilobed biconcave divisions of the corolla are accurately 
drawn in Sir W. Hooker's figure (Icones, t.466) of T, cUiata, although 
neither are alluded to in Grardner's accompanying description. 

The ovary is like that of CkaiUeiia^ with two collaterally pendulous 
ovules in each cell ; it is trilocular in all the species known to me, with 
a long filiform style shortly divided at the top into three oblique or re- 
curved stigmatic lobes; but Poeppig describes a bicarpeUary species 
unknown to me, which however he only found in fruit. 

The detailed technical character of Tapura may be given as 
follows : — 

Calyx profunde 5-fidus, laciniis ovatis concavis ineequalibus, sestivatione 
valde imbricatis, interioribus majoribus. Corolla gamopetala, irre- 
gularis, quinquefida, lobis sestivatione imbricatis ; tres exteriores an- 
gusti, integri, interdum alte coaliti, 2 interiores lati, emarginati v. 
bifidi, lobis cucullato-concavis antheras fertiles in alabastro foventi- 
bus. Stamina versus apicem tubi coroUs inserta et intra tubum de- 
currentia, 3 fertilia cum lobis corollse msgoribus alternantia exserta, 2 
ananthera v. efiPceta inter lobos minores corolla} sita. Discus perigy- 
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DOS unilateralis, incompletus, semiannulatus t. 2-3-divisns. Ovarium 
sessile, depresso-globosttiD, villosum, 3- (rarius 2-) locolare. Ovula 
in loculis gemina, ab apioe coUateraliter pendula. Stylui filifonnis, 
apioe S- (2-) lobus, lobis sabulato-clavatis stigtnatosis ssepius obliqais 
V. recarris. Fructus drupaceus (maturum non vidi). — Fruiices Ame- 
rioB tropicie. Simula parrse, subpersistentes. Folia altera a, inte- 
genima, coriacea. Floret ad apicem petioli glomerati (pedunculo 
petiolo adnato). Braciea minutee, squamsefonnes. 
The species known to me are the following : — 

1. T. GmanenM, Aubl. PI. Gui. vol. i. p. 126. t. 48 P; foliis oblongo- 
eUipticis acuminatis glabris, floribus sessilibus, corollae laciniis majo- 
ribns nnguiculatis, exterioribus lineari-lanceolatis alte connatis. 

The specimen I hare examined is one from French Guiana from 
Sims's herbarium, which agrees so weU with Aoblet's figure as to the 
leaves and general habit, that I have no hesitation in referring it to his 
species, notwithstanding some discrepancies in the flowers as rudely re- 
presented in the plate. I find them to be sessile amongst the very small, 
persistent, scale-like bracts. The calyx is deeply divided into five (not 
six) divisions, of which the innermost are nearly twice the size of the 
exterior one. The corolla, about three lines long, is smooth outside and 
haiiy inside, the divisions or petals are united into a complete tube to 
near half their length, the three entire ones slightly overlapping the 
two others in the bud ; these two broad inner lobes are, as represented 
by Anblet, much shorter than the others, but are emarginate and bicu- 
callate as in other species, and narrowed into a claw nearly as long as 
themselves ; the three outer ones are united into a lip as stated by 
Aublet, but that lip is not merely tricrenate, but divided into three 
linear-lanceolate lobes. The stamens are inserted at the base of the 
lobes, but the three larger fertile ones can, on splitting the tube, easily be 
separated from it, which accounts for Aublet's representing one of them 
as inserted in the base of the corolla. The disc is much smaller than 
in T, ciliala, and, in the flower I opened, was divided into two ovate 
glands opposite to the inner petals. 

2. T. laHfolia, sp. n. ; foliis ovali-ellipticis acuminatis glabris, floribus 
breviter pedicellatis, corollse lobis omnibus unguiculatis subeequi- 
longis, exterioribus oblique lanceolatis. 

My specimens are from Forsyth*s herbarium. I found them in a 
collection of Patagonian plants given to Forsyth by Captain Middleton ; 
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they had not however, like most of the specimens of that coQection, any 
label indicative of the station, and may possibly have been from tropi- 
cal America. The leaf is much broader than in T. Guianeana, and the 
flowers are of the shape and size of those of T. ciliaiaj but borne on 
pedicels usually half a line long and much less haiiy than in that spe- 
cies. The lobes of the ooroUa are all contracted at the base into daws 
nearly as long as themselves, the broad inner emarginate bioucollate 
petals are like those of T. Guianensis, the narrow outer ones free, as low 
as the inner ones, shaped as in T, eUiaia, but the laminae broader at the 
base. The disc is unilateral and entire, but smaller than in T. cUiata, 

3. T, ciliaia, Gardn. in Hook. Ic. t. 466 ; foliis oblongis obovatisve 
obtusis supra glabris subtus prsesertim ad margines oostamque dense 
sericeo-villosis, floribus subsessilibus, corollse lobis subsequilongis vix 
brevissime unguiculatis, exterioribus lanceolato-lineaiibus. 

Found by Mr. Gardner in the province of €k>yaz in Brazil. His 
specimens (n. 8087) are very satisfactory, and have enabled me to dis- 
sect more flowers than of any other species of the genus. * I find the 
details given in the above-quoted plate very correct, except perhaps 
that the narrow entire lobes are abruptly narrowed at the base, espe- 
cially on one side, and the ealycbe lobes are moro unequal than they 
are represented in the plate. 

4. T. cucuUata, sp. n. ; foliis elongato-oblongis acuminatis ghibris, 
floribus sessilibus, coroUss tubo brevissimo, lobis subsequilongis aes- 
silibus, exterioribus lanoeolato-oblongis. — Arbor gracilis, 20-p6dali8. 
Folia 6-8 poll, longa, 2 poll, lata, oblique et obtuse acuminata, oo- 
riacea, roticulato-venosa, glabra, petiolo 4-6 lin. longo. Flore$ ad 
apioem petioli densissime glomerati, sessiles, puberuli, virides, brao- 
teis parvis intermixti, in spedmine vix perfecte evolutL Sepala in- 
aequalia, interiora corollam sequantia. Corolla tubus brovior et lobi 
superiores profimdius bifidi evidentiusque cucullati quam in ceteris 
spedebus, sed forte in flore perfectioro oongeneribus similiores eva- 
dunt. Stamina basi breviter monadelpha, corollffi brevissime tantum 
adnata. DUcua unilateralis, integer, ovario sequilongus. Siyli lobi 
8 reflexi. 

A slender tree found by Mr. Spruce in the forest near San Gabriel 
on the Kio Negro. The leaves and inflorescence very much resemble 
those of Siephanopodiunt Penwianum as figured by Pceppig, but the 
structure of the flowers is totally different. 
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5. T, Jmagomca, Poepp. et Endl. Not. Gen. et Sp. vol. iii. p. 41 ; foliis 
ellipticis atriaque aeatis subtus molliter binuiis, drapa bilocolari. 
From the neighbourhood of Ega^ on the Amazon. Unknown to me» 
and only seen in fruit by Fceppig. 

The genus CkaiUetia now includes four American species, viz. — 1. 
C. pedimciiUUay DC, which Schomburgk describes as a stout climber, 
Hyz. his specimens (1st coll. n. 477) agreeing in eveiy other respect with 
De Candolle's figure and description. 2. 0. kUtfblia, Spruce, sp. n. ; 
IbliiB amplis obovatis v. obovali-ellipticis supra glabris subtus ramulis- 
que tomento minoto incanis, pedunculis dichotome ooiymbosis petiolo 
adnatia calycem aequantibuB, floribus digynis. — FoUa 6-9 poll, longa, 
8-5 poll, lata, basi rotundato-cuneata, ssepe insBqualia, apice rotundato 
cum acumine brevisaimo acuto. If^iaretcentia et Jhres C. peduiusulata^ 
nisi cymsB densiores. Sepala ovata, extus tomentosa, sestivatione im- 
bricata. Peiala angusta, bifida, intus costa elevata percursa, lobis acutis 
ooncaviuscnlis, sstivatione leviter imbricata. Squama perigynm parvee, 
anbintegrse. Ooanatm villosissimum, biloculare, loculis biovulatis. 
8ifU 2 breves. — ^A stout dimber, with white flowers, of which Mr. 
Spruce found a single plant in the Capoeiras, near S&o Gabriel. 8. C. 
vediia. Spruce, described in vol. iii. of this Journal, p. 872, which, like 
C. pedmculiUa, appears to be sometimes a slender tree, sometimes a 
stout climber. 4. (7. OubetuU^ Pospp. et Endl. Nov. Gen. et Sp. vol. iii. 
p. 41. Unknown to me. 

Lecobtemon, Moq. et SeM. (Nat. Ord. Chrysobalanacea.) 

The num^ of new genera and species established in De Candolle's 
Prodromus, upon no other foundation than Mo^ino and Sessd's Mexican 
drawings, has been the subject of much animadversion ; and as in many 
eases, after the lapse of many years, no specimens turned up in recent 
Mexican coUections answering to the characters given, these have often 
been set down as hypothetical. It is astonishing however, in regard to 
genera at least, how numerous are the instances in which, when the 
plants themselves have at length found their way into our collections, 
they have proved the general accuracy of the Spanish artists' analysis, 
and the skill with which De Candolle has availed himself of them in 
drawing up his characters. Evm where the original Mexican types 
have not been re-discovered, the validity of the generic groups has been 
firequently tested in South American congeners. On a former occasion I 
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took the opportunity of illastrating one of them, ffarpal^ce^ by means 
of a species not uncommon in the Brazilian mining districts, my conclu- 
sions having been since confirmed by specimens of the Mexican spedes 
brought home by the late Dr. Coulter ; and I now feel persuaded that 
I have identified another of them, Lecostenum, in four or perhaps fiye 
Brazilian and Cayenne species, all as yet unpublished, though one at 
least has been for near half a century in our herbaria. The Mexican 
type is however in this case still unknown to me. 

Lecodemon was placed by De CandoUe at the end of Boaacea, as a 
veiy doubtful associate, but, making allowance for some inaccuracies, 
easily accounted for in describing from a drawing, the most important 
discrepancies vanish, and the remaining characters not only leave no 
room for hesitation as to the identification of the genus, but place it 
most clearly among C^rysobalanacea, though as a very distinct genus, 
of which the following may be considered as an extended character : — 
Calyx brevis, late cupulatus, dentibus 6 brevibus latis v. obsoletis. 
Petala 5, ad marginem disci calycem intus fere totum vestientis in- 
serta, eestivatione imbricata, quinto intimo. Stamina numerosa, 
disco inordinate inserta ; filamenta brevissima, persistentia ; anthera 
longe lineares, erectae, basifixse, caducee. Ovarium sessile, globo- 
sum, glabrum, uniloculars. Ovula 2, erecta, inserta placentse mem- 
branaceae interdum fere in dissepimentum spurium expansse. Sfylus 
e basi ovarii adscendens, simplex, filiformis, acutns, hinc a basi v. 
a medio stigmatosus. Brupa parva, globosa, putamine crustaceo. 
Semen abortu unicum, reniformi-globosum, exalbuminosum, testa 
tenui, cotyledonibus crasso-camosis fere conferruminidis, radicula 
parva inflexa ad hilum spectante. — Fruticea Austro-Americani. Folia 
altema, coriacea, integerrima. StipuUe parvse, subulat®, v. obsoletse. 
Fedunculi in axillis superioribus racemosi v. subpanicukti. Bractea 
et bracteola squamseformes. PediceUi sub calyce incrassati, scepe cer- 
nui, fructiferi cum calyce plus minus incrassato-camosi. Filamenta 
post anthesin diu persistentia, supra calycis disciformis mai^nem 
subrecurva, fere glaaduliformia. Anthera uti petala cadncissima. 
From the above character that given by De CandoUe diflPers chiefly 
in that he states the flowers to be apetalous ; but a glance at the speci- 
mens will readily suggest that in a not very accurate drawing the 
petals might look like coloured petaloid deciduous lobes of the calyx. 
The ovary is also said to be " in stylum desinens," but this again is a 
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mistake not unlikely to occur from the appearance of the style, where 

there are no means of actually dissecting the flower. 
The species known to me are *. — 
/Sr2 1* L, Gardnerianum ; foliis (panris) petiolatis oblongis obovatisve basi 
obtusiusculis, pedunculis folia subsequantibus 3~5-fiori8. — Fruiex 
▼idetur, ramulis dense foliosis, novellis inflorescentiaque feirugineis. 
StipuUB subuktse, dedduse. Folia l-l^-pollicaria, coriaoea, integer- 
rima, pleraque glandula v. callo terminata, petiolo 2-3 lin. longo. 
FediceUi % lin. longi, apice incrassati. Calycis dentes brevissimi, 
lati, obtusi, petalis delapsis vix oonspicui. Fetala 2^—3 lin. longa, 
parum insequalia, ovalia. Stamina 40-50, filamentis glanduliformi- 
bus post anthesin supra marginem calycis recurvis. Ouarium rufo- 
puberulum. Stilus 3 lin. longus, paullo infra medium dilatatus et 
usque ad apicem hinc stigmatosus. 
Province of Piauhy, Brazil, Gardner, n. 2814. This, among the 

species known to me, must come the nearest to the original Mexican 

L, temifhrum, 

2. L. Amazonicumy Spruce ; foliis amplis obovali-oblongis basi in petio« 
lum brevem angustatis, venis tenuibns, pedunculis axillaribus race- 
mosis terminalique thyrsifero folio multo brevioribus, pedicello fruc- 
tifero leviter incrassato. — Fruiex biorgyalis, ramulis crassis, inflores- 
centia rubiginosa. Siipula obsoletae. Folia 7-9 poll, longa, 2-3 
poll, lata, breviter et obtuse acuminata v. obtusa, coriacea, supra 
nitida. Bacemi v. thyrsi 3-5-pollicares. Bractea et bracteolae latae, 
squamsefonnes. Fedicelli floridi 3-4 lin. longi. Calyx junior late 
5-dentatus, petalis delapsis truncatus, fructifer incrassato-camosulus, 
hemisphsericus, pedicello recurvo leyiter incrassato. Fetala et sta- 
mina Z. Gardneriani, nisi paullo majora. Drupa 4 lin. diametro. 
In the sandy campos about Santarem, on the Amazon ; a fine erect- 
growing shrub. R. Spruce, 

3. L, cras9ipe$i Spruce ; foliis amplis oblongis obovatisve basi in petio- 
lum longum angustatis, venis tenuibns, pedunculis axillaribus race- 
mosis y. terminali thyrsifero foliis multo brevioribus, pedicello fruc- 
tifero crassissimo camoso. — Arbor 30-pedalis. Folia quoad formam 
iis L. Amazonici similia, sed firmiora et msgora, ssepe ultrapedalia, 
3-6 poll, lata, et longius petiolata. Fedicelli fructiferi rubiginosi, 
more fere Anaeardii incrassato-carnosi, summo apice indurato-sublig- 
nosi, 5-6 lin. diametro. Drupa vix 4 lin. diametro. 

Near Barra do Bio Negro, in the moist forest. B. Spruce, 
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^. P Ca^ennense ; foliis angustis ultra pedem longis, 2-3 poll, latis. 

Cayenne, Martin. I have only a single specimen, of wbich the fruit 
is not yet ripe ; I am not sure therefore whether it may not prove to be 
a distinct species. 

4. L, macrophyllum^ Spruce ; foliis breviter petiolatis amplis lanceokto- 
V. obovali-oblongis basi longe angustatis, venis arcuatis in nemun 
intramarginalem confluentibus, pedunculis fasdculatis racemosis folio 
multo brevioribus. — Frutex 12~20-pedalis, ramis nodosis. FoUa 
msjora fere sesquipedalia, obtusa, tenuiter coriaoea, opaca, venis quam 
in prsecedentibus evidentioribus. Racemi numerosi, 2'4-poUicares. 
PedicelU breves. Fhrea prscedentis nisi petalis angustioribus. 
Fruetus non vidi. 

Near Barra do Bio Negro, in the Capoeinia, R. Spruce. This species 
may be very readily distinguished from the two preceding by the intra- 
marginal nerve, formed of the connection of the primary veins, and 
continuous nearly to the apex of the leaf, whilst there is scarcely ever 
any trace of it in the two other species. The pedicels are also much 
shorter, the calycine teeth scarcely prominent, even in the bud, and the 
petals narrower. 



On a new Oenus and eome new S^pedea qf Tasmanian Plants ; ly 
J. D. HooKEK, M.D., F.B.S., etc. With three Plates. 

I. MiLLiGANiA*, Hook.fil. (Nat. Ord. LUiacea.) 

Periantkium persistens, patens, fere ad basin hemisphaericum, 6- (raiius 
5-7-) partitum, segmentis imbricatis. Stamma 6, parva, segmentis 
inserta ; filameniie brevibus subulatis ; ani/ieria introrsis versatilibus 
2-locularibus, polline subgloboso. Ovarium oblongum, basi peiian- 
thio immersum et eo adhaerens, 3-loculare. Slyli 3, discreti, subu- 
lati, recurvi ; siigmata punctiformia ; avula plurima, angulo inteiiori 
affixa, ascendentia, anatropa. Capeula oblonga, obtusa, profunde 
triloba, chartaceo-membranacea, ad medium tripartibilis, loculis 
(styUs fissis terminatis) supeme breviter loculicide dehiscentibus. 
Semina plurima v. abortu pauca, ascendentia, Uneana, curva ; testa 

* MiUigania, mihi, in Hook. Ic. Plant, t. 209, does not differ generieally from 
Qunnera and ^*emone. Banks et Sol. I have to express my regret for the inad- 
vertence which led to my considering that plant as a new genns; and at the same 
time my gratification at being enabled to dedicate the present fiir more interesting 
genua to one of the most inde&tigable and able of Tnsmanian botanists.^ 
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crustaoea, atra, nitida, utrinque sabcanmctdata v. apioe appendica- 
lata; mdapleura membranacea ; albumme carnoso; embryone tereti 
axiUari.— HerbeB elaia caspUoM Tasmanica, facie Astelise, serioea v. 
viUo9tg. Badix JIbroia, JIbrU eratni. Folia Uneari-etuiformia, 9icca 
eoriacea. Bcapxa pamculciutt ramotust hraeieatw, Ylores pedioellatt, 
wtMocreSy alin^ braeteohH, Gapsola AnguiUaria. 
1. IGUigaDia l(mg\fi>Ua; foliis elongato-lmearibns subgramineiB basi 
paioe yillosis, panicula laxa effusa ramis gradlibus, bracteis bracteo- 
Esqae membranaoeia linearibus lineari-lanoeolatisve. (Tab. IX.) 
Hab. Tasmania, Franklin River, under sbade of Huon Fines, Feb* 
maxy, I84r5 ; Gunn, 1888. Crevices of limestone cliffs, Gordon's 
Biver, M<ananie Harbour, December, 1846 ; MUUgan, 749. 
Mr. Gunn, who discovered tbis genus and species, states that it 
grew in company with some of tbe most peculiar plants of Tasmania ; 
the Hnon fine, Jnopterua ffkmdulasua, CeHorrene^ niiida, and Sichea 
ptmdtn^oUa^ all of which are typical of a most humid atmosphere. 
It so dosefy resembles Aitelia olpiMa in habit and general appearance, 
that its discoverer took it for that plant ; and he adds that the speci- 
mens were nearly three months drying between papers that were daily 
dumged. — Planit apparently growing in dense large tufts, with long 
pendulous spreading foliage and erect scapes. Booia of stout, simple 
fibres. Simns of large plants nearly 3 inches in diameter at the base, 
formed of the sheathing bases of the leaves, which are surrounded by 
the fibres of decayed foliage. Leavei shorter or longer than the scape, 
1-3 feet long, i-3 indies broad, linear, gradually tapering at the top 
to a long point, grassy-gieen, ribbed when diy, more or less silky or 
vinous towards the base and along the midrib. 8cc^ villous, 1-2 feet 
high, branched above the middle, bearing below that one or two narrow 
linear subulate amplexicaul leaves. Panicle bracteate at the axils; 
bractett lanceolate or linear-lanceolate, generally elongate; branches 
slender, spreading ; pedicels dender, cemuous, covered with silky wool, 
bearing small linear membranous bracteolse at the base. Flowen 
\ indi broad, white, not jointed on to the pedicd. Perianth entire 
and cup-shaped at the base, then divided into six (rardy five or seven) 
linear-oblong blunt lobes, that are imbricate and somewhat involute 
in aestivation. Stamene smdl, inserted at the base of the segments ; 
fikments subukte. Anihen small, versatile, two-lobed. Ovaty sunk 
in the base of the perianth, and adherent at its base with it, oblong, 
VOL. ▼. 2 q 
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three-lobed, with three subulate recurved stigmas, three-celled, with 
many axile ascending ovules. Captule oblong, membranous^ three- 
lobed, three-celled, dehiscing to the middle down the axis, each cell 
splitting at the summit only, the divisions crowned by the persiBtent 
styles, which are also split in halves. Seeds few or many, linear, as- 
cending, covered with a brittle black shining testa, that is contracted 
at either end of the seed. — In small specimens the leaves are a span 
long and i-i inch broad. 

Plate IX. Figs. 1 and 2. Flowers. 8. Ovary. 4. Transverse sec- 
tion of ovary. 6. Capsule. 6. Vertical section of capsule. 7. Seed. 
8. The same cut longitudinally : — aU magn^ied, 
2. Milligania dens^lara ; foliis coriaceis patulis e basi lata vaginante 
gradatim angustatis acnminatis late subulato - lanoeolatis lineari- 
subuktisve sparse sericeo -pilosis, scapo robusto sericeo-villoso, 
bracteis ovato-lanceolatis concavis longe acuminatis infimo basi longe 
amplexicauli vaginante vagina integra membranacea, panicula ovata 
densiflora ramis ramulisque robustis. 
Hab. Tasmania. Mount Sorell, M'Quanie Harbour. December, 
1846. Dr^MUligan. 

A very different - looking plant from the preceding, with much 
shorter, more coriaceous foliage, sheathing lower bracts, robust scape, 
broader bractlets, and dense panicle. — Leaves coriaceous, 8-10 inches 
long, gradually tapering from a broad sheathing base, 1-li inch broad, 
to an acuminate point, sparingly covered with silky hairs. Scape woolly 
with silky hairs, robust, with one or two large ovate concave leafy 
bracts, that have long entire amplexicaul sheaths and tapering apices. 
Panicle 1-6 inches long; branches short, with concave leafy bracts; 
flowers crowded, \ inch across, white. 

This curious genus is apparently intermediate between lAUaeea and 
Melanthacea, differing from the former in the three separate styles and 
the partiaUy tripartible capsule, and from the latter in the more im- 
portant characters of versatile introrse anthers, and few linear seeds 
covered with a black brittle testa. Its general resemblance to AsteUa 
I have already mentioned, and it further agrees with that genus in the 
nature of the silky wool, the very coriaceous foliage, the hemispherical 
base of the perianth, oblong capsule, and especially in the long seed. 
It differs from that genus in the structure and dehiscence of the capsule, 
which resembles in form, etc., that of AnguiUana, So much diversity 
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eiists howeyer in the fonn, plaoentation, and dehisoenoe of the fruit in 
JiieUa, that much stress cannot be laid upon that organ ; and though 
the affinities of both MUUgaania and Aitelia are so obscure, I regard 
them as nearly allied to one another, and both as members of the 
Aapiodelea, 

II. Thktptomjsms, StttU. 

1. Thryptomene micrcaUha ; glaberrima, ramuHs gracilibus virgatis, 
foliis lineari-obovatis obtusis obscure unicostatis grosse punctatis, 
floribus parvis temis in pedunculo bre?issimo axillari sessilibus, 
ovaxio obconico, petalis lobis calycinis rotundatis minonbus, stami- 
nibns 5. (Tab. VIII.) 
Hab. Tasmania ; Schouten Island in' Bass's Straits, on banks of sand 
and oyster-shells; R, C. Ounn, Esq. (n. 2042.) April, 1848. 
Although differing from all described spedes of the genus (of which 
there are four or five natives of Southern and Western Australia), I 
have not hesitated to bring this curious little plant under Endlicher*s 
genus Tkrypiomene, with which in every other respect it perfectly 
agrees. It forms a small twiggy bush, with slender branchlets, oo- 
y&ed with little opposite leaves and bears minute axillary white flowers. 
BranckleU obscurely four-angled, covered with pale bark. Leaves 
rather crowded, suberect or patent, }^ inch long, thick and coriaceous, 
very shortly petioled, linear-obovate, blunt, covered with large dots. 
Peduncles veiy short, bearing one to three sessile flowers. Calyx 1 
Hne long, obconic, ten-ribbed, with two minute deciduous bracts at the 
base ; lobes five, orbicular. Petals smaller than the calyx-lobes, of the 
same form, white, persistent. Stamens five, with short, subulate, in- 
curved filaments, and didymous anthers with a thickened connective ; 
ceUs bursting transversely. Style short. Ovary with one small cell 
towards the top, containing two Very minute collateral ovules, attached 
to a small placenta near the base of the cell. 

Plate VIII. Fig. 1. Leaf. 2. Peduncle and flowers. 8. Flower. 
4. Vertical section of the same. 5. Transverse section of ovary. 6 
and 7. Stamens : — aU maynified. 

in. BsAPBTES^ Ibrst 

1. Dn4>ete8 Tasmaniea; cssspitosa, caulibus prostratis crassiusculis 

I ramosis, ramul^s glabris, foliis imbricatis appressis lineari-oblongia 

obtusis longe ciliatis dorso apice serioeo-barbatis concavis nervosis. 
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periantiiii tubo oylindiaoeo serioeo lobis lanoeolatis ciliatiB g^andoUs 
fauce 8 per paria approximatis globosis, filamentia inter 8^;iiieiita 
insertis filiformi-subulatis, stigmate oapitato glandoloeo, baoca om- 
dea obtuaa oompressa, semine locolo oonformi testa emstaoea atra 
nitida. (Tab. VII.) 
Hab. Sammit of the Western Monntains in Tasmania, alt. S-4000 fiset; 

The diBcoyeiy of the genus Brapeki on the Alps of Tasmania by our 
indefatigable eorrespondent Mr. Gunn, is a yeiy interesting though 
hardly unexpected one. It belongs to a small group of plants con- 
fined to the high southern latitudes or to great elevations in warmer 
regions of the Southern Hemisphere ; and it is found in both the Old 
and New World. Ten years ago only one species was known, the 2>. 
MitfcoM of Forster, a native of Fuegia and the Falkland Islands. Since 
that period four more species hare been discovered, 2>. Di^Mbaekih 
Hook. Lond. Joum. Bot. vol. ii. p. 497. t. 17» and J), nm^coidei, both 
in New Zealand (see Flora Novse Zelandioe) ; one on the lofty mountain 
of Xini Balu in Borneo, D. ericotdes^ nob. in Hook. lo. Plant, t. 895 ; 
and lastly the present. 

All the species of Driyifeiea very closely resemble one another, and 
form a natural genua ; and one character alone of some importance dis- 
tinguishes the American species (2). musooia) from those of the Old 
World, which is the jointing of. the tube of the perianth above the 
ovary, whence the upper part &lls away as the flower withers. I indi- 
cated this and some other points of difference between the South Ame- 
rican and New Zealand species in the * Flora Antarctica,' and suggested 
the probability of these being considered of generic importance by some 
botanists. They have since then been so regarded by the late Professor 
EndUcher, who proposed the name Kelleria for the New Zealand 2>. 
Dieffenhachu, characterizing it by the continuous tube of the perianth, 
capitate stigma, and broad gland opposite each segment of the perianth ; 
these characters are common to the Bomean and Tasmanian plants, ex- 
cept that the gland is divided, or rather there is a pair of these organs, 
in both the latter species. 

Plate YII. Fig. 1. Leaf. 8. Flower. 8. Stamens and gknds. 
4. Ovaiy. 6. The same cut open. 6 and 7. Fruit. 8, The same 
cut open, showing the seed. 9. Embryo : — aU wuign^kd. 
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Von Mabtivs on Stove Cultivation. 

The following aphoiistic Biunmary of Professor von Martiiu's Re- 

mark$ a» ike icieiUyk o^ecU and ike uUUfy qf PkaU Hauiei, addressed, 

in fourteen letters, to the editor of ' Flora/ we think not nnsoited to a 

Kew Gaiden Miscellany. The memoir m exieiuo, though fall of in-' 

terest, is beyond oor scope and limits. Its title is 

Bewtarhm^ nder die wieteMedkqflUcke BeetOmmnmg $md die Lns^igmigei^ 

wnMrer QewSektMueer ; wm H<^th De. yon Mabtxus, Vorstand 

nnd Conserrator des kon. botaniachen Gartens in Miindien/ In 

Biiefen an den Heransgeber. Flora per 1868, n. 11, etc. (Sepa- 

ntdy printed, 126 pages.)* 

1. Firstof all it is to be determined what plants are to be coltivated 
in a given Fkmt-honse, or its separate parts. The more select the 
ehoioe, the more jadioious their grouping according to habits and col- 
tore, the easier and cheaper will be the execotion df the stractore, and 
the treatment of its contents. 

2. The distinction between a Serre d'ezhibition, '' ein hohes Sehao- 
haos*' (krge stove conservatory?) and a low stove, "ein niedrigeres 
Gewachshaus," must be kept rigidly in view, according to their diffe- 
rent requirements; and ii is preferable, accordingly, as regards eco- 
nomy and management, to have two separate buildings, instead of one, 
for aooomplishing the objects in contemplation. Plants of low and 
homble growth should be banished from a large building destined 
chiefly for treefl^and tall shrubs, and placed in one of suitable elevation. 

8. In the construction of a Stove-Conservatory, it is an important 
consideration, whether the intention is to exhibit the growth and habit 
of its inmates, or chiefly their flowera and fruits. 

4. In order to favour, in the greatest degree possible, the harmonious 
growth of the plants, to obtain a uniform development of branches and 
leaves, such a building must be capable of admitting light from all sides. 

6. But this ol^ect may be attained in our climate, by admitting light 
to the North, from above, independent of its indispensable access from 

* We are indebted to our friend Dr. Wallicli for the translation of this important 
docmnent, which, owing to the teclmical nature of many of its details, has been a 
work of mnch difBcolty. Gould its talented author. Dr. yon Martins, visit any of 
those gardens in England, where first-rate tropical houses are managed by men of 
first-rate ability, we think he wonld find reason to alter his opinion very materially 
r of the poinU he diaoutes.— £d. 
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the South, and also the East and West ; for, reflected light acts more 
powerfully than direct, the greater the angle of incidence of its rays. 

6. If it is found desirable to apply glass extensively on the north- 
side, this important result will be attained, that it wiU contribute to- 
wards maintaining as uniform a degree of heat within as possible (by 
preventing its accumulation in the higher strata of air), and promoting 
transversal currents. 

7. In both the one and the other description of buildings, it is par- 
ticularly to be attended to, that shade-plants are kept entirely apart horn 
others ; if in the same house, they require distinct treatment. 

8. The plants which belong to the Stove-Gonservatozy are those, pe- 
culiar to the forest vegetation, both the loftiest and ordinaiy, of their 
native countiy ; and as the denseness of a forest impedes the full deve- 
lopment of its trees, so does the same happen in a crowded house. 
Hence the area mu^t be proportionate to the production of brandies 
and leaves. That those structures are in many cases overloaded with 
plants, is proved by the practice of removing many of these out of doors, 
into the open air, in summer ; the remnant being mostly numerous 
enough to occupy the entire space, without preventing commodious ac- 



9. The more spacious the building is, the greater opportunity does 
it afford, for cultivating also plants which thrive under considerable 
privation of light ; that is to say, such of these, as are kept irrespec- 
tively of their flowering, or which may be accommodated with light at 
that particular period, or else are accustomed to blossom in the shade. 

10. The organization of trees fits them in a greater degree than 
plants of lower stature, to have the loss of light compensated by an in- 
crease of temperature in the soil ; and they demand, accordingly, espe- 
cial care in that respect during the season of the year, when the scanty 
supply of light indicates a judicious and cautious increase of bottom- 
heat in the building. 

11. Since the forest-vegetation is, on the whole, more dependent on 
periodical light, than the ground-vegetation, it follows, that we must 
employ a variety and complication of appliances, in order to modify the 
effect of light and shade, which are less indispensable in the low houses 
(propagating stoves) where herbaceous and the like plants are chiefly 
and extensively cultivated. 

12. These last-mentioned buildings and plants ought to have as 
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mudi as possible oontinuouB daylight, in confomuty to what takes pkce 
in their natuTal place of growth ; whereas 

15. The lower forest-vegetation demands a strong degree of direct 
lights and if equinoctial, or from hot tropical countries, a long-continued 
and uniform increase of heat. 

14. The ground-vegetation of various tropical and subtropical re- 
gions are subject, sometimes, to a very considerable reduction of tem^ 
peratuie, owing to the powerful nocturnal radiation of heat ; so that 
plants firom thence, should be carefully separated from those, which are 
impatient of any considerable diminution of temperature. It is in this 
respect that mountain-plants from the tropics, will bear being associated 
with those of subtropical regions. 

16. As far as it is practicable, such plants only, as agree in their 
periods of vegetation, should be associated together in any description 
of house ; especially in those cases, where the trai^ition from one vital 
period into another, is very energetic, and where the state of rest is in 
consequence strongly marked. In short, plants of very different pe- 
riodicity, should always be kept apart from each other. 

16. In the reconstruction or arrangement of houses, the productions 
of one and the same native country ought, wherever possible, to be as- 
sembled together. It is advantageous to go beyond even the common 
classification of Cape of Qood Hope houses. New Holland houses, etc., 
and to establish single floral regions, in separate buildings, or divisions 
of them. 

17. Whenever it is required to subdivide and accommodate a house 
for different cultures, those plants, which are nearest allied in their 
life-periods, ought to be grouped tc^ether ; while others, which differ 
greatly in that point, should be kept farthest remote from each other. 

18. In selecting the proper site in a given locality, the first consi- 
deration should be, whether the intended building admits of being 
erected at right angles to the meridian, or at what declination from 
it ; and consequently, what light can be obtained at certain times of the 
year, or the day. So likewise must attention be paid, to the peculiari- 
ties of thedimate in which the garden is situated, in apportioning the 
different localities in the building itself. Under this head comes espe- 
cially the direction of the prevailing winds at different seasons, by 
which the temperaturo of one or the other aspect of the house may be- 
oome particularly lowered. 
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19. According to the nature of the plants in the house and its sub^ 
diyisions, the amount of moisture given to them by various eontrivanoes 
must be regulated. The antiquated terms hot and moist, hot and dry, 
eold and moist, cold and dry, imd an application here to some extent ; 
for example, plants from dry places require being heated exdusivdy by 
means of hot air conveyed in pipes ; while others are best suited by 
tubes conveying hot water, or by a regulated admission of warm va* 
pours. On these importimt differences depend the terms of dry and 
damp stoves (to which latter belong those for OrcMdea) ; but as we 
become nearer acquainted with the wants of certain families and floras, 
according to the degree and periodicity of a variety of influences, we 
shall have to proceed further in these subdivisions; and this points 
out, that the cultivation of Orchidea, Ferns, BromeUaeea, Jroidea, 
Scitaminea, etc. ought, as far as practicable, to be kept asunder. 

20. The ventOation of the building is another point of great weight; 
for free air furnishes not only the pabulum wUb to plants, causing 
the manifold internal movements of vegetation; but it promotes the 
act of impregnation, among others by the aid of small insects. The 
cultivator has moreover the power of adding certain gases to the at- 
mosphere in the house, which may serve, under certain circumstances, 
to promote vegetation. 

21. Aquatic plants being, with few exceptions, of humble stature, 
their cultivation belongs properly to low stoves. Some kinds of a taller 
growth might be suitably provided for in conservatory stoves by placing 
them round fountains or artifidal cascades. They will however attain 
their greatest perfection in stoves especially devoted to their culture, 
and heated by hot water. 



On ikree new Genera connected unth the Indian F]X)]la ; by 
George Bbntham, Esq. 

I. Stocksia. (Nat. Ord. Sapindaeea.) 

The fine collection of plants made by Dr. J. £. Stocks in Upper Be* 
loochistan in April and May, 1860, has ahready supplied materials for 
some interesting papers by that zealous botanist in the farmer volumes 
of this Journal, and he is now preparing a general catalogue of all his 
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oolleciions from Beloochistan and Sdnde. In the meantime he has 
transmitted to me for examinatioo some of the more remarkable species, 
and, amongst others, what appears to be a perfectly new form of Sa- 
pindacea. As I have his full permission to publish any of his plants, 
I gkdly avail myself of it to dedicate this genus to one who promises 
to hold so distinguished a place among the investigators of Indian 
Botany. 

In outward appearance this prickly, almost leafless shrub, assumes 
the rigid, divaricately-branched, scraggy form of so many of the vege- 
table productions of those arid table-lands. Without the flowers one 
might take it for a very thorny Zj^cium, but it is polypetalous, and 
amongst these the hypogynous disc, the imbricated sepals, the hairy 
tuft at the base of the petals, the vacancy left by the deficient fifth one, 
a certain obliquity in the flower, and the three-celled ovary, at once 
point to Sajnndacea, showing a close affinity to ^FaulUnia and its 
nearest allies ; whilst the simple leaves and the geminate, not solitary, 
ovules in each cell refer it to the tribe of Dodonea. The fruit is indeed 
as yet wanting to complete the history of the genus, but we have quite 
sufficient to give it a distinct character, and to fix its affinities. Dr. 
Stocks gathered the plant on the 26th March, at Galangon in the 
high plains of Upper Beloochistan, at an elevation above the sea of 
about 5127 feet. 

The following are the technical botanical characters : — 
Char. Om. Stocksia. Sepala 6, orbiculata, sestivatione valde imbricata. 
Fetala 4, versus marginem disd hypogyni inserta, sestivatione im- 
bricata, basi fasdculo denso pilorum appendiculata, quinti superioris 
sede vacua. Sianutta 8, subexoentrica, disco inter petala et ova- 
rium inserta, filamentis filiformibus, antheiis ovatis bilocularibus. 
Ovarium triloculare, quandoque abortivum, sessile. Otmla in loculis 
gemina, in medio anguli centralis collateraliter affixa. Stjflia in- 
curvus, apice attenuato minute stigmatosus. — ^Frutex/o/tw timpUr 
ci6u». 
Species unica: 8. Brahuica.—FnUex glaberrimus, glaucescens, divari- 
cato-ramosissimus, ramulis spinescentibus horridus. Ramuli noveUi 
rubesoentes. Folia pauca, hinc inde ramulis abortientibus fasdcula- 
ta, altema, linearia, obtusa, basi in petiolum brerissimum contracta, 
i-1 poll, longa, 1 lin. Uta, pallide virentia, oosta vix oonspicua, cse- 
tcrum encrvia. FeduneuU racemosim 1-3-flori, ad nodos fesdculati, 
VOL. V. 2 b 
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vix semipoUicares. Bracteola sub pedicellis vel ad articulationein 
pedunculi unifiori parrs, deddase. PediceUi 1-2 lin. longi« ebracteo- 
lati. Sepala l^ iin. longa, orbiculato-concava, minute ciliolata. Pe- 
tola calyci subeequalia y. minora, elliptica, obtusa; quininm forte 
nonnunquam adest cseteris multo minua, ego tamen aedem semper 
vacuam vidi. IHmnu pulyiniformis, camosus, medio depressus. Sia- 
mina corolla duplo longiora ; filamenta filiformia, basi extus longe pi- 
losa, cseterom glabra ; antherarum loculi longitudinaliter dehiscentes. 
Ovarium triquetrum, acutum, in floribus plurtbus submasculis parvum 
et arbortivum, in fertilibus petalis vix brevius. Fructus non vidi. 

Stracheya. (Nat. Ord. LeguminoMB-PapiUonaeea.) 

Next to the polyandrous MBgacarpaa, and to a singular little alpine 
plant which may be a very much reduced or possibly an abnormal 
state of a Ranum^laceay this new Leguminosa is perhaps the most 
curious among the numerous plants collected in the mountains of North 
India, by Messrs. Strachey and Winterbottom. Its general appearance 
and flowers are those of the stemless astragaloid Heefysara, but, as in 
Mersmannia, there is no trace of articulation in the pod ; it is distin- 
guished from the latter genus by its habit, and by the pods toothed on 
the edges )ike those of BUerrula, besides being more or less echinate 
along the centre of the broad sides. It must be placed next to ^Evers- 
mannia, with a close natural affinity to Eetfysarum, although in our 
present somewhat artificial arrangement both genera rank amongst Ga- 
legea, I have great pleasure in dedicating this genus to the distin- 
guished travellar who first discovered it in the mountains of the Tibe- 
tan frontier. Captain Richard Strachey, in commemoration of the ser- 
vices he has rendered to Indian Botany during his survey of the moan- 
tains of Kamaon and adjoining districts, and of the liberality with 
which, under the sanction of the Court of Directors, he has, in con- 
junction with Mr. Winterbottom, distributed their conjoined valuable 
collections so as to render them available for the purposes of science. 
The species has evidently a wide geographical range in the Tibetan 
mountains, as Dr. Thomson gathered it at the Lanak Pass in Western 
Tibet and Dr. Hooker in Northern Sikkim, always at an elevation of 
15,000 feet and upwards, above the level of the sea. 
Char, Gen. Stracheta. Cahfx bibractcolatus, dentibus 5 elongatis 
subbilabiatus. OoroUa vexillum obovatum, carinam oblique trunoa- 
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tam saquans, alis onguatia hrevioribus. Stamina diadelpha, apioe' 
abrapte infiacta, filamento vexilLuri a basi recto. Onarium sessile, 
paad-oTulatum. Legtimtn exaertum, eontinuum,* plano-oompressnniy 
indehisoens, transverse retiettIataio> suturis siiiuatis spmoso^dentatis, 
fadebus aculeis compresais longitudinaliter auctis. — Herha suffruti- 

. oosa, caespitosa, habitu et fioribaa Hetfysaria subacaulibos similia, 
Ic^mine distmcto, Sverntanma affinia. 

Species unica : 8. Tibetiea. — Caulet brevissimi, dense csespitoso-ramoai, 
ramia rariua aubelongatia l-l|-pollicaribua. Siipula acaiioaae, lato- 
ovatae, 2-3 tin. longae, obtuaiuacttlA, postice oonnatse, adprease pa^ 
beaoentes. Folia piunata. Feiiolui communis l^-^-pollicaria, 
oomplanatua, adpresae pubeaoena. Foliola 8-10-juga, ovata v. ob- 
longa» obtuaa, 3-6 lin. longa, aupra glabra, subtus plus minus ad- 
prease piloaa. Racemi 1-4-ilori, intra folia anbaeaailes, rachi pe- 
dioeiliaque aaspiua calyce brevioribua. Braciem lanceolatae, subsca- 
rioBBB, sericeo-piloaulse ; bracteole consimiles, caiycis tubum sub- 
aequantes v. paullo lougiores. Calyx anguste campanulatus, pills ad- 
preaaia pubescena, tubo l^lin., laciniis 2 lin. v. paullo longioribua 
inter se subaequalibus, 2 supremis tamen magis approximatis et in- 
terdom altius connatia. VexiUum 7 lin. longum, obovatum, emargi- 
natom, basi in unguem latum contractum. Ala anguste oblongse, 
falcatas, obtosss, unguiculatae, hinc obtuse auriculatse, lateraliter su- 
pra medium intus gibbae. Carina alis longior et piuries latior, 
Texillo Tix brerior. Ovarium fere glabrum, ovulis circa 4. Legumm 
sessile* pollicare v. paullo longiua, 3 lin. latum, tenuiter pubesoens. 
Aadei marginis et faeierum saepe lineam loufp, basi dilatati, faciales 
e Tenia transversis orti. S^mina inter se diatantia, renifonnia, funi- 
colo brevi eatiophiolato. 

Carlehannia. (Nat. Ord. Bubiacea-Hedyoiidea.) 

I find thia plant in the herbarium of my late moat yalii^^^nci^d Dr. 
Charles Lemann, whoae zeal in the cauae of botanical adenoe ia ao well 
known to hia numeroua correspondenta. Although he published but 
little, he had thoroughly investigated the botany of the island of Ma- 
deira, and liberally communicated the results of his labours on that and- 
other floras, to all to wh(Hn they could be useful. During the latter 
years of his life, he devoted his time and his means to the formation of 
an extensive herbarium, which he continued to increase even after the 
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progress of his last fatal malady had taken from him all prospect of imy 
further personal enjoyment. Some portions of this collection he kindly 
transferred to me before his decease, but the great bulk, amounting to 
about 30,000 species, has since then, in ccxnpliance with his wishes, 
been presented by his brother to the University of Cambridge. An 
important item in the herbarium, induding the species I now describe, 
is composed of the Indian collections of his friend, the late Dr. Griffith, 
which gives me the opportunity of associating, in the name I propose, 
those of these two friends and botanists. 

I consider the Carlemannia Gr^ffUhii as an undoubted IMiacea, 
although it differs in two striking particulars from the great mass, if 
not from the whole, of that extensive Order. The leaves are serrately 
toothed, and the stamens are reduced to two in a tetramerous flower. 
At first sight the plant appears also to be ezstipulate, but on a careful 
examination it will be found in the young shoots that the petioles are 
connected by a prominent line bearing occasionally a few minute teeth, 
and this line may even be traced on the old stems, although it becomes 
very faint. In all other respects the Carlemannia is a genuine ffetfyo- 
tidea. In habit it resembles some species of Ophiorrhiza ; in inflores- 
cence and capsule it is near to some of the broad-leaved corymbose 01- 
denlandia. Dr. Grifiith procured specimens from the neighbourhood of 
Daijeeling and gathered others from the Khasiya hills, and it has been 
since collected in both these localities by Drs. Hooker and Thomson. 
Char. Gen, Cablemannia. CbZycw limbus 4-partitus. Corolla tubia 
tenuis, limbus patens, lobis 4 sestivatione imbricata, uno exteriore 
paullo msgore. Stamina 2, medio tubo inserta, indusa; filamenta 
brevia ; antherse oblongse, loculis paralleUs distinctis. Siylw apioe 
breviter bifidus, lobis crassiusculis intus planis stigmatosis. Di$ciu 
epyginus annularis, brevis, subbipartitus. Ovarium biloculare. Pla- 
centa e basi loculorum erectse, multiovulatae. Capaula globosa, ca- 
lycis limbo coronata, membranacea, loculidde dehisoens, valvolis 
integris medio septiferis. Semina numerosa, parva, testa coriaoea, 
membrana intenia albumini adnata grosse reticulata. Albumen grosse 
granulatum. En^tryo minutus, vix a granulis albuminis distingu- 
endus. 
Species unica : Carlemannia QriffiMi, — Herha (bipedalis) glabra, oppo- 
site ramosa, ramis teretibus ad nodos flexuosis. Stipula ad lineam 
parum elevatam, interdum minute dentatam, petioles connecten- 
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tern, redactie. Iblia opposita, petiolata, ovata y. ovato-lanceolata, 
longiuscole acuminata, margine serrate -crenata, basi rotandata v. 
cuneata, 2-3-polIicaria, membranaoea, viridia, penninerTja. C^ma 
terminales v. in dichotomiis ramonim superiorum pedunculate, 
dichotomse, florifene semipollicem, fructifene sesquipollicem latie, 
multiflor», ramulis ultimis pedioellisque alterais. Bractea parve, 
lineaies. Flora droa 2 lin. longse, glabrae. Ovarium globosum. 
Calyeis lobi oblongi, inequales, tube ooroUae multo breviores. Co- 
rolla lacinise tube suo multo breviores, lato-ovatae, obtusse, dorso 
sub apice gibbss v. submucronatse. Capsula yirides, 2 lin. diametro, 
iis OldetUandiarvm simillimae. 



Ikicripium and Figure of a new ^3,}H from Malacca; by Sib W. J. 
HooKBB, D.C.L., F.R.A. and L.S. 

(Tab. XI.) 

PoLYPODiUM (Diynaria) Lobbianum, Eook, 

Frondibas amplis glabris ooriaceis nitidis flabelliformibus e basi repeti- 
tim (4-5*ties) profunde dichotomis, laciniis lineari-lanceolatis acumi- 
natis integerrimis, oosta centrali, sons utrinque subuniserialibus, 
stipite elongate fusco nudo. 
Hab. Mount Ophir, Mr, Thomaa Lobb. 

This fine species of Fern seems, like the Maionia, to be peculiar to 
the locality just mentioned ; at least I have seen nothing approaching to 
it from elsewhere, nor indeed am I aware that it has been gathered by 
any other collector than Mr. Lobb. At the first aspect, a resemblance 
to two Ferns of the Malayan Peninsula and Archipelago is discovered ; 
namely, Polypodium (Dipteris) Horsfieldii, Br., and P. JFallichii, Hook, 
et Grey., especially in the flabellate and dichotomous ramification ; to 
P. WalUchii still further in the capsules of the son being " imbedded 
in a gum-like pulpy substance." Here however the similarity ceases. 
The venation differs considerably from the two Ferns in question, for 
whereas they have always two stout veins (costa) running up each seg- 
ment or division of the frond (generally meeting and uniting below the 
apex), the secondary veins (very conspicuous) running at right angles 
with them (transversely) across the area between the two costas, and 
again from the costa nearly to the margin (then uniting) ; the tertiary 
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veins fonning small, nearly uniform, square areolae, within which are 
the ultimate, much diyaricating, and tree veinlets, bearing the sori: 
in our plant there is only one primaiy stout vein or central oosta, and 
from each side of that more than half the space between it and the 
margin is occupied by a series of large subhexagonal aredes^ formed 
by slender secondaiy veins, within which alone are the yery divaricating 
and ultimate free, or soriferous, veinlets ; and between these and the 
margin are lesser areoles in one or two irregular series, including their 
veinlets, always free from sori. Thus in our plant, the sori being con- 
fined to the costal primary areoles, they form a pretty regular single 
series on each side the midrib, whereas in P. Hor^fieUtii and IFaUicku 
the sori are widely diffused in the more uniform secondary areoles. 

In constituting the genus Dipieris (D. conjugata, Reimo,, Polypo- 
dium [Dipteris] Horsfieldii, Br.), Dr. Beinwardt seems to have been 
guided more by habit than by essential character ; for his only descrip- 
tion of the genus is " Capsnlse in disco frondis sparsse, solitarise aut con- 
fertae. Indusium nullum." — M. F^, who, as far as I know, is the only 
author besides Eeinwardt that upholds Dipteris as a genus, says, " D est 
facile de reconnaitre oe genre a ses nervures primaires flabeUiformes et a 
Tabsence da m^neure. La fronde est profond^ment divis^ en deux 
parties, qui tendent a s'appliquer Tune centre Tautre par leur lame su- 
p^rieure." Strange to say, he seems to be acquainted with only one 
species, and makes the PoUf podium WaUiekii a synonym of the DipUris 
conjugata of Eeinwardt (Pol. Horsfieldii, Br.), Mr. Brown gives the 
following excellent character of the " subgenus" (of Folfpodium) " Dip- 
teris : — Sori subrotundi, sparsi (v. transversim subseriati) inter (frondis 
palmatse) venas primarias dichotomas earumque dimiones, vennlis di- 
varicatissimis anastomosantibus insidentes. Indusium (verum) nullum. 
— Caudex rq>ens, teres, YtGndos elouffaUhstipitalay binata ; partiales 
dimidiaia, palmato-lobata. Venulse secunda tertiaria et uUima divari" 
catissinuB, crebre anastomosantes, penuUima latere sorifera, ulHma apiee 
vix dilatato libero, Indusium spurium, vel (in D. Horsfieldii) pili sorum 
cingentes et capsuUs iniermixti; vel (in D. Wallichii) materia pulposa- 
grumosa capsulas immaturas obtegens." 

Even the binate character (whence the name) of Dipieris is not ap- 
parent in our plant, for the primaiy furcation does not divide the frond 
into two equal portions : the whole frond is a series of deep dichoto- 
mies digitate rather than palmate. If there are characters to distin- 
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guish oar present Fern from Dipierit (whether a genus or subgenus), 
there are assuredly none to separate it from the Phymatodei (or Dry- 
naria, Bory) group of Polypodium: for though there are numerous 
forms of venation in that genus or subgenus, it would be easy to point 
out species with ahnost exactly analogous venation : take the Polypo- 
dium tridactylumy Wall., for example (Hook, et Grev. Ic. Fil. t. 219), 
where too there is an approach in the frond to a digitate character, 
"profunde digitato-tripartita;" and in that group appears to me its 
proper place. 

Tab. XI. Plant : — nai, size, 1. Portion of the upper side of a 
frond : — mayn^led. 2. Portion of the under side, with sori : — magnified. 



The Uncomo-comOf or Vkomo-komo, of Natal. 

[The following has just been communicated to us by Mr, Moore : it 
would be a boon to science if all botanists would follow IVIr. Moore's 
excellent example, and correct their often unavoidable errors as soon as 
discovered. — Ed .] 

In reference to the I'komo-komo, mentioned at page 227, Mr. D. 
Ranbury has called my attention to a medicinal Fern, Uhcomo-como, 
mentioned by Dr. Pappe in his Cape medical flora, as being used by 
the Zulu Caffres. This Fern is there identified with the Jspidium 
athamanticum of Kunze. On again turning to Kunze's own description 
of that species (Linnsa, xviii. 123), I find Incomo-como quoted as its 
native CafEre name. This had been previously overlooked in conse- 
quence of Kunze's statement, that the Fern he was describing was a 
Nephrodium ; and notwithstanding some points of resemblance, I should 
still have considered the jd^ndiwn athamanticum distinct from the Fern 
I have described as Lastrea Plantii (the latter not being a " Nephro- 
dium" not having a " lanceolate " frond, nor " very remote " lower 
pinnse, and none of them being " oblong," as Kunze describes his to 
have been), had not an authentic specimen of Kunze's plant in Sir W. 
Hooker's herbarium proved the two to be identical, as I learn from 
Mr. J. Smith, who has compared them. Such being the case, it only 
remains to cancel the name Lastrea Plantii, and to substitute that of 
Lattrea athamantica for the no. 313 of Mr. Plant's collection. 

T. MooRK 
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ExlracUfirom variotu Letters frtm M&. James Drummond, relating to 

the BOTAKY ^SWAN £lY£R. 

Hawthonidai. 

Being obliged to return, for the purpose of recruiting our stock of 
flour and other necessary articles, I write you a few lines, wishing to 
give some particulars of the journey. For about seventy-five miles 
from the Moore River, we proceeded nearly due north over a ridi 
grassy country, which exhibited little novelty, but was gay with the 
flowers of my LawrenceUa lanceolata, one of the loveliest of plants. Its 
large seeds afforded food to the Eupkonia splendetu of Gould, which I 
found breeding in the district. On the summit of a low bushy hill we 
discovered a charming Leguminous shrub, 3 or 4 feet high, and bearing 
brilliant scarlet flowers, nearly 2 inches long, varying to yellow, and 
which resemble those of a Templetonia more than any Australian genus 
I know. At present I have called it T. regina, for it is truly the 
queen of Leguminoaa. Its seed-vessels are like those of Jachoma, 

Some twenty miles more eastward, we found a singular Leguminous 
plant, which may be said to be a shrub without leaf or stem ; for the 
flowers, which spring from the crown of the root, grow there in dense 
fasciculated masses, and only reach the surface of the ground. In full- 
sized specimens these dose tufts of blood-red blossoms are sometimes 
more than a foot in diameter. If this plant can be raised in pots, it 
will have a most singular appearance, for all that is seen above the 
mass of bloom wiU be a few branched, thorny processes, which doubt- 
less perform the functions of leaves. The pools of water, in the grassy 
country, exhibit two species of Lemna, apparently identical with two 
that are found in Britain, and two kinds of monoecious Falisneria. 
The flats of the Swan River, where the water is salt for six months of 
the year, and subject to great variations of depth, present another 
species, with spiral footstalks. 

There are some extraordinary natural barrows in this district. I 
have noticed them as far north as the Beaufort River, and as far south 
as I have visited these regions, but I can give no guess as to the cause 
of their formation. They occur of various shapes and sizes, from a few 
yards to several acres in extent, and may be seen alike in the stiff day 
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of the WkUe-ffim forests, and in the richest grassy country, where the 
n>ck8 are all granite. The vegetation which they present is pecoiiar, 
and several plants grow on them which I have seen nowhere else. To 
the north I detected a fine Cmkmrea^ or plant allied to that genos : 
the flowers are rose-oolonred, and as large as those of Carduua arvensis; 
also a beautiful Z^mtnoM and several Grasses. East from the grassy 
districts, and about the same meridian of longitude with the Wangan 
Hilb, the country is in many places so thick of scrub, that horses could 
scarcely penetrate it, and again for miles without a plant, even of grass. 
We passed the beds of several salt*water lakes, which were but recently 
dried, and on their banks grew many pUnts allied to Ckenopodmm ; 
also a curious dicsdous Maloaeea^ the first instance I have ever noticed 
where a species of this Order has the male and female inflorescence 
separate; two OreviUeoi with scarlet flowers, new to me, and two 
Eakeas. One of the bitter is a small tree, with leaves like your ff. 
j^afyearpa, but much longer and stronger, and terminating in sharp 
th<urBs, altogether a most formidable spedes : it has fine yellow flowers, 
and upon it grew a new Lorajttkua. The foliage of the other Hakea is . 
silveiy^ striated, and lanceolate, and it produces upright spikes of crim- 
9<m flowers, excelling those of any other species in beauty ; as yet I 
have only seen it three times. I am sorry to remark that your figure 
of ff. plaiycarpa, in the ' loones Plantarum,' is drawn from imperfect 
and small specimens, and which do not exhibit the peculiar character 
in the hooked solitaiy spine, which springs from both sides of the 
capsule. In the same district a noble Suealyptus abounded, which 
eclipses even your K maerocaqmi; its flowers are crimson and golden- 
ydlow« and freely produced on plants which have not attained half the 
full stature of 12-16 feet high. Sometimes these charming blossoms 
vary with pale red and white ; they hang in profusion from the tips of 
the branches. 

Near our first bivouac I gathered a singular Orchideous plant, hav- 
ing the hinged lower Up of Drakea ; only three plants could be detected 
in flower, and one of them I have put into spirits, as you directed. 
Our present mode of travelling is not favourable for collecting Orckidea, 
which require dose investigation of particukr spots in order to detect 
them, and the same may be said of Qypto^amia, though I discovered 
several Ckaras, which will go home in this set of pbmts. I also found 
specimens of the gigantic fungus previously described, and I dried 

VOL. v. 2 s 
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some sliees of it orer our fire, with a portion of the leathery cohering: 
of its pileus. Soon the Shepherd^B Purge of our native land will be 
equally common in Australia. Many species allied to Lepidium grow 
here ; bat I find that others, which from their similarity to SidmUaria 
aquatica I had referred to CructferdBy belong in reality to entirely dif- 
ferent families; and, again, my supposed BanunculttOMe have proved, 
by the help of the microscope you sent me, to be ifwMlifertt. I trust 
to avoid such blonders in future, now that I need no longer trust to 
the naked eye, and my sight is not so acute as once it was. 

We have a curious little plant in this country, nearly allied to Di- 
chondra repens of Brown, if not the same ; it has long puzzled me, but 
I have at last discovered that the flowers are subterranean, in at least 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. This undergroond inflorescence, 
which never sees the light, yet perfects its seeds in abundance. The 
plant is common on the banks of aU our rivers, from the Swan to King 
George's Sound. Tou will be pleased with the three little Cdn^fesUa 
I sent you : one seems to have solitary flowers, or perhaps you will 
consider the whole j^ant a flower. Another bright yellow-blossomed 
little fellow, with curious connate yellow perichsetial leaves^ is a novelty 
to me in this Order. 

I hope you have ere now received specimens, enclosed in a recent 
letter, of our beautiful little Swan Biver Phiucum, allied to P. 9erratum. 
1 shall put into this letter a singular little seaweed, like an Opkio^h^ 
ium : it grows in crevices of roeka on the beach, and is exposed at low 
water. 

The natives talk much of the scarlet-flowered Banksia, resembling 
but excelling JB, grandu^ which inhabits the oonntiy to the east. My 
only way to obtain it would be to go from the Wangan Hills on foot, 
during the wet season, for in the district it inhabits there is no grass 
for the subsistence of horses. 

During our journey, my son got five or six specimens of the Var- 
Tong, a curious small kangaroo, with a nail at the end of its tail, but 
distinct from the species described by Gould as having this appendage. 
He also procured half-a-dozen specimens of the native Marmine^ a 
beautiful little kangaroo, striated crosswise with dark and light grey, 
and the fur tipped with long silvery hairs, both male and female indi- 
viduals. Of the Ephema 9pletiden» we saw six or seven pairs, but osAj 
succeeded in shooting one young cock-bird^ nearly full-grown: it is 
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perhape the largest and finest specimen tkat has been secured of this 
noble bird. In a few days we start again for the East. 

P.S. — I pointed oat the barrows, whidi I have described in the 
fonn^ part of this letter, to Mr. Jokes, the naturalist of H.M.S. Fly, 
when he fayouied us with a visit to Hawthomden. He has made geo- 
logy his particular study, and he tried and examined the calcareous 
nodules which are found in the mounds, and pronounced them to be 
]ime8(<me, and he thinks that the lime was deposited by springs which 
formerly existed. Sat the soil of these bairows, although fertile, is 
qaite different frcHU that which has formed, or is in coarse of formation, 
in the vicinity of springs. ¥rom all I have been able to observe, it 
seems to me they are deposits of a peculiar salt, probably the same as 
is found crystallized on the surface of lakes in the Interior. 

James Dbumkond. 



NOTICES OF BOOKa 



Botanical ExpediUm to Oregon. 

Under the title that heads this article, a thin quarto pamphlet has 
appeared, containing a notice of some of Mr. Jeffrey's discoveries, to- 
gether with five well-drawn and lithographed plates, from the pencil 
of Dr. Greville. By the accompanying text we are given to under- 
stand, that Mr. Jeffi^s period of engagement expires in November 
next, -and that the funds subscribed wiU be exhausted in paying his 
salsiy and expenses up to that date. The committee of the Society 
under whose auspices he is employed, desire to contract with him for 
a continuation of his services, and recommend that the subscribers 
4xmstitate a fresh association for the purpose, to act from November, 
1663, to November, 1854. Old subscribers are requested to com- 
municate their views and wishes on the subject to Andrew Murray, 
£sq.. Secretary of the Oregon Committee, at their earliest convenience, 
and to enlist the co-operation of others who may be desirous of coming 
forward as subscribers for so desirable an object. 

From m examination of the plants that passed through our hands, 
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we have no hesitation in pronouncing this object to be one of the 
greatest importance to the interests of horticulture and arboriculture, 
as well as of botanical science, and we earnestly hope that the views of 
the committee to whom the cultivators of these pursuits are under so 
great obligations will be liberally responded to. 

We cannot dismiss this subject without an appeal against the mode 
adopted of making public (if indeed a printed communication without 
date or publisher be called so) the names of the new, or supposed 
new, plants discovered by Mr. Jeffrey, namdly, the registering provi- 
sional names with '* Oregon Committee '* as authority. To take one 



" 690 d. liibes Skastense, Oreg. Com. Shasta Butt. At an elevar 
tion of 7000 feet, on granite d&ris. Fruit round, covered with long 
prickles." 

Can the Oregon Committee for a moment suppose that a name thus 
thrust into the records of science will be respected, even if it should be 
registered in botanical works? It is neither fair to expect it, nor fair 
to scientific men that their progress should be impeded by such a 
stumbling-block as an awkward name for an undescribed plant, vouched 
for by an authority that is botanically worthless. So long as the names 
of the Oregon Committee do not appear, botanists can have no oppor- 
tunity of judging of the botanical acquirements of the gentlemen of 
whom it may consist ; and as it is of the utmost importance that in 
attaching the author's name to a species, the name should give oonfi- 
dence to the public in the species so published, it is essential that 
some more definite authority be supplied than the committee of a tem-r 
porary association of gentlemen of no recognized scientific status. Not 
only are upwards of a dozen plants thus registered with new names 
and no characters at all, or in a few cases with wholly insufficient de- 
scriptions ; but in one instance we find the Oregon C<xnmittee using 
stiU more objectionable means to command a place amongst syste- 
matists. In the case of a Cruciferous plant with no good flowers, 
pronounced by Sir W. Hooker to be a new ArabU^ or perhaps a new 
genus, the Committee propose calling it '* A, SJuutenMi^ Oreg. Com." 
in one case, and **J^r^a Shatietuu, Oreg. Com." in the oth^; thus 
confessing thmr own inability to determine a botanical point, and pay- 
ing a very bad compliment to Mr. Jeffrey and his exertions. If Mr. 
Jeffrey merits a new genus being dedicated to him — and no doubt he 
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does — ^he manly dMervea tliat it ehould be a good one ; and as the 
?alae of an konour in tlie eyes of the worid depends primaaly on the 
judgment of the honouier, it follows^ that to have a plant named after 
one by a body that confessedly does not know and cannot make oat 
whether the phiat be worthy of the man or no, is no oompliment at all ; 
and in some reqneto the contrary, for it prevents those that do, ever 
giving Mr, Jeffrey the position he ought peihaps to hold in botanical 
ttoraenckture. 

In the introductory page the Committee state that they give a list 
of the plants of whiek the seeds were lately distributed as named by 
Sir W. J. Hooker, Dr. lindley, and Pro&ssor Balfour. If these bo^ 
tanists ace really answerable for the new species, their names shoold 
be upended to them; but though we are expressly told that the figures 
and descriptions of the cones, leaves, and seeds of the Oo/mftrm are by 
Dr. GreviUe and Professor Balfour, the " Oreg. Com." is appended to 
each new species. 

Such doings are to be regretted on the part of a body of gentlemen 
whom we know to have the interests of seienoe at heart, and we h(^ 
to see some of oar botanical friends in Edinburgh take Mr. Jeffin^'a 
I and new plants up in a worthy manner. 



Conclunon qf ike late Prqfeuor Ledebour'i ' Flora RoesicaJ" 

This most important and, considering its scope and object, truly na- 
tional work, has been brought to a dose by the posthumous publication 
of the fourth volume, the manuscript of which was left (as we are given 
to understand) in a complete state by its lamented author. Its conclu- 
sion marks an era in the progress of botanical science, — ^that of the 
publication of the largest Flora, and of the botany of the largest tract 
of land, that has ever been completed. 

The fourth volume contains descriptions of the Monocotyledones, 
1052 species, and of Ferns and their kindred Orders, Lycopodiaoem, 
ManiieacetBt and Eguieetaeemt which amount to only 85 more. Exclud- 
ing the species described in various small Supplements, the total num« 
her eompiiaed within the limits of the ' Flora Bosaica* is 6366, whence 
the proportion of Mouoootyledones to Diootyledones is about as one to 
five. This is a very important datum for the student of botanical geo- 
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grapliy, as it is deriyed from m fiBur greater OBOunt of materials, and 
fiN>m the Fegetation of a much larger area, than has «yer bt^ore been 
anbmitted to such an andysis. Aooorcting to the genendly-receiTed 
(bat prohaUy enoimooslj overrated) estimates of the number of known 
flowermg plants in the whole globe, the proportion of Monocotyledones 
to Dicotyledones is as 1 is to 4*8, or nearly one to five. 

When we consider that the resnlts derived from the ' Flora Bosaica' 
are applicable to a temperate and Arctic Mora, and with hardly a trace 
«f admixture of Tropical genera or famiUes, this ap^ximation of the 
proportional number of Exogenous and Sndogenoms plants to that of 
the whole ^obe, appears veiy remarkable, and opens a wide field of in- 
^uiiy, as we are led to ask whether the data are sufficiently aoeorate for 
audi generaliaations, or whether the diffusion of the two greatest dasses 
of pfamts is really so equable throughout the globe as these facts would 
lead us to expect. Considering that the syst^natic compilation of the 
* Flora Bossica' was almost wholly due to the exertions of Piofessor 
Lede^ur himself, and that he was particularly wdi versed in his sub- 
ject, the probabilities are great, that there is so much unity of purpose 
and design in the whole work, as that the proportions of the great 
groups may be deduced firom its materials with much appeoach to ac- 
curacy. 

The most extensive Natural Orders described by Professor Leddraur 
are the following : — 

Gompositfle 

Leguminosss 

CmcifersB . 

Qrasses 

UmbdlifersD 

OaiyophyllesB 

Labiatae . . 

BanunculaoesB 

There are besides many Orders, containing upwards of 80 spedes, 
whidi it is not necessary to enumerate here. The above will give 
some idea of the immense amount of materials wiUi whidi ProfessOT 
Ledebour had to deal; for whatever opinion may be entertained as to 
the validity of a great many of the spedes, the fact of upwards of 6000 
plants, whether spedes or varieties, having been subjected by a really 
eareful and accurate botanist to a more or less critical examination, is 
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in itself a prodigioiu work. From a rade estimate of tbe contents of 
the index, we find that the astonishing number of 20,000 names aie 
registered, for the 6365 plants described ; from which we may assnme 
that each species has on the average three names at least. Coosidering 
how many of the plants described aro natives txf conntiies accessible 
only to Bnssian botanists, and, having been described by these alone, have 
only one name, this fact indicates the prodigiooa amount of synonymy 
with which the science is overloaded. On the other hand, a vast num* 
her of the commoner Enropean species are included, and their syncmymy 
and identification have been worked np by Professor Ledebonr with the 
same care and accuracy that he has diiqilayed with regard to the rarer, 
and hence to many botanists more interesting, Siberian plants. We 
cannot be too grateful to the author for the labour he has bestowed on 
the investigation of their synonyms, at best an irksome, and too often 
an unsatisfactory, task ; for as the ' Flora Boesica' must always be a 
standard work of reference, and will hence be invariably quoted, a vast 
amount of synonymy is hereby dispensed with for the future. We can- 
not call those names buried in so admirable a work as this, though it 
would be well that in one point of view th^ were considered as such, 
for the citation of authorities is too often carried to an absurd extent, 
and savours more of pedantry than of science. The time is approach- 
ing when it will be impossible, even were it desirable, to continue the 
practice, and we should be glad to see limits fixed by authors, and 
stated in the prefaces to their systematic works ; in all of those that 
refer to plants more especially Bnssian, Professor Ledebour's work 
should be the goal, beyond which citation for general purposes should 
not be carried. 

Of the number of plants common to Bussia and Qermany, a veiy 
fall list is given at the end of each Natural Order, and we much regret 
that a general summary of these lists has not been appended to the 
fourth volume. 

It remains to say something of the execution of this great work, in a 
botanical point of view, and now that the flora of a kindred region, 
the Himalaya Mountains*, is preparing under our own eye, and that 
both the ' Flora Bossies,' and the authentically named specifaens illus- 
trative< of it (communicated to the Hookerian Herbarium by its illus- 
trious author), are in eveiy-day use, we fed it both a duty and pleasure 

* Indnded in the ' Hon Indicfi,' now preparing by Dn. Hooker tad ^ 
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to record the high estimatioii we entertian of its invalnable contents. 
To the student of the -vegetation of the north temperate aone, whether 
of Borope, Asia, or America, the woric is indispensable, on account of 
its immense scope, completeness, the efficient manner in which the ma» 
terials are brought together, their localities grouped and detailed, and 
the complete synonymy, so far as all Russian works, and those bearing 
more particulariy on the Russian Flora, are concerned, and the critical 
details, wherever such appear. 

The number of spedes is often greatly orei^^stiinated, and in some 
genera the diagnostic characters are insufficient for the identification 
of the plants, but for neither of these defects was Professor Ledebour 
wholly to bhmie ; a considerable number of species are introduced upon 
the authority of others, sometimes only by means of the characters 
communicated to him by correspondence, and the n^jority of these are 
as many names for plants already better described in the body of the 
work. MM. Karelin and Kireioff 's species again are introduced, often 
without examination, and these are not uncommonly either merely 
slightly altered forms of northern plants which penetrate into the cu* 
rious desert country of Soongaiia, or are Himalaylin plants, whioh 
aeem fated to be described as new over and oyer again, by whoever 
investigates them, whether in India or elsewhere. 



Some NoieB upon the Cryptogamic portum qf ike plank collected im Por- 
tugal (184»-50) 6y Dr. F. Wblwitsoh. The Fangi by the Bev. 
M. J. Berkeley, M.A.. F.L.S. 

Under this modest title we have results of an examination of upwards 
of seventy species of Portuguese Fungi, from the pen of the most able 
and accomplished mycologist of his day. It includes seven new spe- 
cies, and is printed for the use of the subscribers by Mr. PampUn. As 
with everything that proceeds from that author, these notes are the 
fruits of a really careful study of his subject. 

The plants form part of the collections noticed as for sale in the 
third volume of this work, p. 190. 
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Initiatory atiempt to define the tpeeies of Hedychium, and settle their 
tynonymy; by Dr. Wallich, V.P. Boyal and Linn. Soc. 

The genus Hedychium is exclusively East Indian, consisting mostly 
of exquisitely beautiful and sweetly fragrant plants, wbich flower in 
profusion during many months of the year, and especially during the 
wet season. They delight in moist and shady mountain-valleys, from 
China, where Rumphius was told they grow wild, and the Malay islands 
and peninsula, where the first species was discovered by that inimit- 
able observer, and others were afterwards added ; to 30^ north lat. in 
Western Hindustan, where they are found at Mussuri and on the Suen 
Bange, according to Boyle. In the intermediate countries they are 
met with on the coast of Tenasserim, on the banks of the Irawaddy, in 
Assam, very profusely on the Kasia (or Kasiya) and Kachar ranges*, 
in Sikkim, and in Nipal ; less numerously in Kamaon ; also in Malabar 
and on the Nilgirriesf . Beyond their ornamental, horticultural uses, 
for which they are eminently qualified, being scarcely exceeded by any 
of our garden and stove favourites, I am not aware of their possessing 
any marked medicinal or other virtues. Dr. Boyle mentions, in his 
Natural History qf the Himalayan Mountains, p. 385 — a rich treasure, 
not to be met with elsewhere, of useful and important information, 
and of curious and successful research in matters of history and litera- 
ture connected with his subject — that a warm aromatic root, called 
Seer, Suttee, and Kupoor^kuchree, in the bazars of Northern India, is 
produced by H spicatum, the Sidhuoul of Mussuri, and that it may 
perhaps be the SUta ritte mentioned under the Lesser Galangal, by 
Sir W. Ainslie}. Bumphius, as well as Valentyn (probably from the 

* Tbia IB the correct mode of speUing those names, according to the high anthority 
of the Boden professor of Sanscrita at Oxford, Mr. H. H. Wilson. The first is de- 
rived fipom the Sanscrita Kasa, heing the tall wild Sngar-reed {SaceAarum tpotUa- 
neum)^ so common on the plains and lower hills of Hindustan. The second name 
cannot be reduced to any Sanscrita word ; Kachar is Hindi, and implies land lying 
along rivers, liable to inundation, and of easy irrigation. 

t The word is of pure Sanscrita origin, and should be written JNiloffiri when 
latinized. 

X Br. O'Shanghnessy's Bengal Ditpeiuaiory, p. 652, quotes this observation 
from the above work. In a memoir jast published by Professor Theodor Martins, 
on a series of duplicate specimens of drugs from the Indian Department of the late 
Exhibition, presented to the University of Erlangen by the East India Company, 
mentions radix Hedyehii spieoH. No native names are given ; but the drug is as- 
similated to Zedoary, and somewhat to radix MarteUi of commerce. Die otttn- 
iUteJke BoAwaarensammlun^y p. 9. 
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former) informs as, that the flowers of H. coronarium are worn by the 
Malays behind the ears, or as garlands among the hair, for ornament, 
and that they will perfame a whole room with their fragrance ; further, 
that it is stated in some Malay grammar, that they are used symbo- 
lically to denote great promise, by their ample spread and beauty, but 
equal inconstancy by their delicate and quickly evanescent texture. 
Both those authors give Oandasuli, or Suli, as the Malay name of that 
species. According to Mr. Hasskarl, all the Malayan species hove 
that name. The distinguished traveller and author, Mr. J. Crawfurd, 
informs me that, in the Malay language, Qanda (as does its Sanscrita 
primitive) denotes smell or odour ; and SuU, a corruption of Suri, in 
Javanese, a "woman of rank, a queen:" the entire word meaning 
Queen's jfeffitme (see also his recent, most valuable Dictionary of the 
Malay language). In Nipal all the species are called by the general 
term Luiisa-wa (the last term meaning /oimt in the Parbuttea lan- 
guage). 

In his splendid work on Monandrian Plants, Mr. Boscoe notices a 
very old remark of mine, that no plants are more subject to changes, 
than those belonging to our genus. This applies equally to their wild 
and cultivated state, and is a constant source of trouble and perplexity 
to those, who wish to study them in their native places of growth, or in 
gardens ; and the dried specimens are still more difficultly examined, 
owing to the delicate fabric of the flowers, and generally (though not 
always) to their colours being lost. A good many species have in con- 
sequence been enumerated and described, which have no reality, and 
are sometimes not even entitled to the subordinate rank of varieties, so 
that my present humble attempt has consisted chiefly in reducing, under 
the banners of a moderate series of species, what preceding authors, my- 
self notably included, had, as I now think, needlessly and unwarrantably 
multiplied. In proof I may mention, that I have myself been often 
deceived by the freaks and versatility of form and colours in these 
lovely flowers, and even the stature and whole appearance of the plants 
I had before me, and have had successive drawings made of them, ima- 
gining that they were specifically distinct, whereas they were in reality 
one and the same plant, only arrayed in various fancy guises. Now, 
all this may no doubt be ascribed to my own want of discernment. I 
am consoled however by finding, that the immortal Roscoe has been 
similarly misled in many instances ; and my friend Dr. Hooker has also 
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sereral varieties among the exquisite sketches of Eedyehium, made by 
him on the spot. Few species only admit of being somewhat rigor- 
ously defined; the rest slide suddenly, or by gradations, into each 
other, so as to elude all endeavours to fix them with any sort of bota- 
nical precision. The fact is that, like other very natural groups, ours 
point-blank refuses to disclose the exact limitations of its members, 
and leaves the systematizing botanist to grope his way through the 
mate as best he may. Probably there exist in reality but a very 
limited number of distinct species ; the problem to be solved being : 
which are those species? Botanically speaking, the genus may be 
called poor, — such, at least, I believe it will be pronounced hereafter ; 
although to the horticulturist and florist it is exceedingly rich, abound- 
ing in transient forms, shades, and varieties. In the meantime I have 
followed the beaten track, leaving the subject to be taken up by abler 
hands than mine, who may have favourable opportunities for studying it. 
I attribute the cause of the great variableness alluded to, to the facili- 
ties of multiplication by the rhizomas or roots, and of propagation by 
the ordinary means of seeds, which the plants produce not unsparingly ; 
and also perhaps to the natural intermixture of varieties of the same 
species. Thus far only can I admit of any cross-breeding (if indeed it 
can be so called,) taking place in that part of the globe, where most 
of my years have been spent. Amidst the natural facilities — I had 
almost said inducements — which the amazing luxuriance of an Indian 
vegetation frequently offers for the production of mule breeds, scores of 
genera crowding their species together into a narrow area of only a 
few square yards, their pollen transported by winds, animals, and other 
means, among the hundreds of vegetable occupants : never have I seen 
a single instance of a hybrid plant. For the validity of this assertion 
I appeal, without hesitation, to my brother labourers in the field of 
Indian botany. There, at least, nature repudiates diversifying her 
creation by means, which would violate the sanctity of the process of 
fecundation. I can imagine that two plants, specifically different sensu 
hoianico, may mix together and produce a third, similarly constituted 
species ; but in that case I should very strongly, suspect, that aU three 
formed in reality only one truly natural species. Indeed, the appear- 
ance of such a mule-like plant would argue to me, that there was lurk- 
ing a false species somewhere or other in the genus. I crave forgive- 
ness for this little digression; it is made with hearty and profound 
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deference to those names, which support a contrary opinion on the 
subject. 

If I have failed in my endeavours to dear the way for future in- 
quirers, it has certainly not been for want of opportunities while I was 
in India, or of means of verifying species during the latter five or six 
weeks — such as are not often enjoyed, and for which I feel deeply 
grateful. I have been permitted to borrow, first, the whole series of 
specimens in the East India Company's and Sir J. E. Smith's herba- 
rium in the possession of the Linnean Society; secondly, the entire 
series in the matchless herbarium of Sir W. Hooker ; thirdly, the noble 
collection both in extent and preservation (many specimens nearly as 
beautifdl as in their fresh state !) formed by Dr. Hooker in Sikkim, 
and conjointly by him and Dr. Thomas Thomson on the Kasia hills, 
accompanied by all the drawings of the genus made by the former in 
both countries ; fourthly, a number of beautiful sketches made for the 
late Mr. J. F. Cathcart, during his visit to Sikkim, by Luchmum Sing, 
an exceedingly clever Hindu painter formerly attached to the Calcutta 
Botanic Garden; fifthly. Dr. Thomson's small collection of species 
found in the north-west mountains of Hindustan ; sixthly, all the spe- 
cimens in Dr. Lindley's herbarium; and seventhly, two -and -twenty 
drawings belonging to the Museum of the Hon. East India Company 
(three presented by Dr. Hamilton, one by Dr. Wight, and eighteen by 
myself). I have further had the freest possible access to the speci- 
mens in the Banksian Herbarium (salve magnum noraen !) and those 
in Dr. Horsfield's collection, likewise preserved at the British Museum ; 
and lastly, my friend and successor Dr. Falconer has, with the utmost 
readiness, furnished me with a copy of my entry of the genus in the 
manuscript Catalogue of the Calcutta Garden. 

I have considered it my duty to refer to and quote, though not ac- 
cording to strict priority, all the authorities to which I had access, not 
wittingly omitting any, though some might perhaps have been dispensed 
with, as affording only repetitions of specific characters ; and in regard 
to such, I have not troubled myself or others with the mention of exclu-- 
denda iynonyma. My- reason for citing the numbers in the Catalogue 
of the Indian Herbarium, and the Company's drawings, is that others 
may be able to refer to and consult them if they wish it ; but I have 
not thought it at aU necessary to copy the names of collectors from the 
former. 
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Hedychium. 

A. Ooronaria. Spica plus minus arete imbricata. 

1. H, earonarium; foliis oblongo-ellipticis subtus pilosalis, bracteia 

o?aii8> infimis aliquando apioe foliateo-expansis, tubo corollse semi- 

exserto, laciniia interioribas lanceolatis vel ovatis, labello latissimo 

sabquadrato obtuse bilobo subsessili, stamen paullo superante. 

R. coronarium, Koen. in Betz. Obs. Fasc. iii^ p. 73. Boxb. in 
Aaiat. Research, xi. p. 326. Ej. Fl. Ind. ed. Carey, i. p. 9*. Bcem. 
et Schult. Syst. i. p. 19 et p. 560. Spreng. Syst. i. p. 9. Dietr. Spec, 
i. p. 31. Dietr. Synops. i. p. 9. Smith in Cycl. Bees. xvii. in loco, 
n. 1. Ej. Exot. Bot. ii. p. 95. t. 107. Blume, Enum. PI. Javse, i. 
p. 56. Bot. Mag. xix. n. 708. Bosc. in Linn. Trans, viii. p. 343. t. 20. 
f. 6. Ej. Monandr. PI. n. 51t. Wight, Icon. vi. p. 17. t. 2010. 
Wall. Cat. Herb. n. 6529.— JTafycAtftw, Griffith, Notul. in PI. Asiat. 
iii. p. 419 (secunda spec.). — H. Propheta et H. alburn^ Hamilt. Ic. 
pict. in Mns. Procur. Ind. Or. — H. spicatum, Bot. Cab. vii. n. 653. 
— Gandawlium, Bumph. Amb. y. p. 175. t. 69. f. 3. — OandasuU, 
Lamarck, Encycl. Bot. ii. p. 603. — ff. Gandandium, Hamilt. in Herb. 
Smith. 

0. floribus lutescentibns. — H, JiaveKeiu, Carey apnd Bosc. loc. dt. 
n. 60. Spreng. 1. c. Cur. Post. p. 6. Bot. Cab. viii. n. 723. Dietr. 
Spec. i. p. 32. Dietr. Synops. i. p. 9. Wight, 1. c. p. 17. t. 2008. 9. 
Blume, loc. dt. Hasskarl, PL Javan. Barior. p. 153. Bot. Mag. 1. n. 
2371 (nom. spedf. postea emendat. Iviii. n. 3039 in nota) exclus. synon. 
— ff. coronarii var., Hamilt. in Cyd. Bees, loc. cit. — H. chrysoleucutn, 
Hook. Bot. Mag. Ixxvi. n. 4516. Lindl. et Paxt. Flow. Gard. i. p. 110. 
n. 159. t. 77. Walpers, Annal. iii. p. 604. — ff. sulphureum, Wall. Ic. 
pict. in Mus. cit. — ff. coronarium, Bot. Cab. vi. n. 507. Wight, Ic. pict. 
in Mus. dt. (cum signo interrog.). — JT. coronarii var., Carey apud Boxb. 
1. c. in nota. — JJ. coronarii var. d. Blum. 1. c. Horsfield Ic. pict. n. 155. 
in Herb. Banks. 

y. floribus intense luteis. — JJ. uropkyllum, Bot. Cab. xviii. n. 1786. 

d. staturS floribusque maximis. — JT. maximum, Bosc. 1. c. n. 62. 
Spreng. 1. c. Cur. Post. p. 6. Dietr. Sp. p.' 32. Dietr. Syn. p. 9. 

* This edition is quoted throaghont the following pages. 

t As neither the pages nor the plates of Rosooe's Mooandrian Plants are nam- 
bcied, I give the numbers in the synoptical table prefixed to the work, being from 
47 to 68 inclosive, and belonging to seventeen species. 
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e. foliia angustis, spicis abbreviatis, Blum, — ff. ooronarH var. b. 
Blum. 1. c. 

(. foliis infra sericeis, Blum, — H. coranarii var. c. Blum. 1. c. 

Pairia, Typica forma fioribus candidis centro in citrinum vergenti- 
bus propria videtur terris malayanis, fors etiam insulis philippinis (teste 
specimine n. 765 a. Cunninghamio lecto in Herb. Banks., an sponten. ?) 
et China; per Hindustaniam inferiorem et Feninsulam Indias culta, 
prsecipue in Bengalia. — fi, Napalia. Simla, Hb. Thomson. Sikkim, 
Hb, et Ic, aliquot pict. Rook JiL Jugum kasianum, Hb. Hook. fl. 
(etiam Ic. pict.) et Thorns. Griffith in Hb. Hook. Assam, Domina Mack 
et Griffith in Hb. Hook. Nilagiri, fFi^ht et Hawtayne. Dindygul, 
fFight {teste Ic. pict. citat.) Concan, Law, in Hb. Thomson. Ceylona, 
Walker in Hb. Hook. Tavoy et Mirgui, Griffith et Gomez. Java, in hortis, 
e Malacca allat., Blume. CocbincbinaP FinUyson. — y. Hb. Hook.fil. et 
Thorns, etiam Ic. pict. aliquot prions, — b. Napalia. Sikkim, Hb, Hook, 
fit. — €. Provincia Bantam Javse, Blume. — C- Provincia Cheribon Javae, 
in hortis, Blume. 

Eoxburgh observes veiy justly in his Flora Indica, that H. corona- 
rium is a most charming plant, throwing out a profusion of large, beau- 
tiful, and fragrant flowers during many months of the year ; that is, 
throughout the rainy season. This remark applies more or less to the 
whole genus, the plurality of its members being exceedingly handsome 
and sweetly perfumed ; some to a still greater degree even than our 
present species. What I believe to be the type of the species, having 
almost pure-white flowers, with a pale yellow tinge towards the throat, 
does not grow wild in Nipal ; at least I never found it there ; but it is 
much cultivated in the gardens of Bengal, where it is a common prac- 
tice to pull out the flowers from the spike as they open in succession, 
which they will continue doing for weeks together, and putting them 
in water or wearing them as ornaments. 
2. Hflavum ; foliis oblongis glabris, bracteis ovatis, tubo oorollae plus 

dimidio exserto, laciniis exterioribus anguste linearibus, interioribus 

oblongis cuneatis, stamine labellum subrhomboideum bilobum acnti- 

usculum subsequante vel paullo superante. 

Hflavum, Roxb. Hort. Beng. p. 1. Ej. Fl. Ind. i. p. 8 (cum nota 
Wall.) et in Herb. Banks. Eoem. et Schult. Mant. p. 16 et Add. i. 
p. 71. Spreng. Syst. i. p. 9 et Cur. Post. p. 6. Dietr. Spec. i. p. 83. 
Dietr. Synops. i. p. 9. Wall. Cat. Herb. n. 6542. Bot. Cab. vii. 
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n. 604. Boac. Mon. PL n. 48. Bot. Mag. Iviii. n. 8039. Wall. Ic. 
pict. in Mu8. Piocar. Ind. Or. — H, earonarium ? potius nova specief, 
Eozb. in Herb. Banks. 

Palria, Jugum kasianum, Herb, Hook. fiL ei Thorns., eiiam Ic, pict. 
prions. 

As far 88 I know, this is a good species, and entirely confined to 
the range named above ; nor have I seen it vary. It is smaller than 
H. conmarium; the flowers decidedly so. The filament is mostly a little 
shorter than the lip, sometimes slightly longer. The specific name cor- 
rectly indicates the colour of the flower. 

3. H. elUptieum ; foliis ellipticis, spioft fastigiatll, bracteis laxiuscule 
imbricantibns, corollae tubo dimidio exserto, limbi interioris, exteriore 
angustissimo brevioris, laciniis cuneatis, stamine labellum lanoeolatum 
acute bifidum bis superante. 

S. H. elUpHcuM, HamUt. in Cycl. Bees. xvii. in loco, n. 2. Dietr. 
8p. i. p. S3. Dietx. Synops. i. p. 9. Spreng. Syst. i. p. 9. Rose. 
Mon. PI. n. 55. Bot. Cab. xix. n. 1881.— if. album p. Hamilt. in 
Herb. Smith.— J5r./a«%w/«»i, Wall. Cat. Herb. n. 6540. 

Pairia. Napalia. Kamaon; ad alt. ped. 3-4000, Strachey et JFin- 
terbottom in ffb. ffook.—Sikkim, ad alt. ped. 4-5000, Hb. Hook. JU. 
et Ic. pict. Mont, kasianse, Hb. Hook, et Thorns, et Ic. pict. prior. 

The spike is remarkably fastigiate, even before the expansion of the 
flowers, which are white with orange-coloured stamen \ or yeUowish, 
always so in their declining stage. The species is among the less com- 
mon in Nipal. 

4. H. thyrstforme; foliis eUipticis lucidis subtus vaginisque pilosulis, 
spicft snbelongata squarros^ bracteis cylindraoeo-convolutis recurvis 
valde approximatis, tubo coroUss terti& parte exserto, limbi interioris, 
exteriore angustissimo brevioris, laciniis lineari-cuneatis, stamine la- 
bellum ovale acute bifidum, nunc fere indivisum bis superante. 

H. ihffrsifonM, Hamilt. 1. c. n. 4. Spreng. Syst. i. p. 9. Cur. 
Post. p. 1. Dietr. Spec. i. p. 83. Dietr. Synops. i. p. 9. Rose. 
Mon. PL n. 56. Wall. Cat. Herb. n. 6641.— i7. heteromaUum, Bot. 
Beg. ix. n. 767. Spr. Cur. Post. p. 6. H. Tocucho, Hamilt. in Herb. 
Banks. 

Patria. Napalia. Sikkim, Hb. Hook.fil. et Ic. pict.; Caihoart, Ic. 
pict. 

Like the preceding, this is a veiy distinct species (ah si sic omnes !), 
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and is readily known in all the stages of the inflorescence by the closely 
approximated, cylindrically convolute or piped, and gently recorved 
bracts. The flowers are white throughout. It is very common in Nipal. 

B. Spicata, Spica elongata. Bractese distantes, patulse. 

6. H, apicatum; foliis lato-lanceolatis, bracteis planis vel leviter convo- 

lutis tubo dimidio brevioribus, limbi laciniis linearibus stamineque 

labello ovato obtuse bilobo breve imguiculato brevioribus, interiori- 

bus latioribus. 

H, spicatum, Hamilt. 1. c. n. 8. Boyle, Nat. Hjst. Himal. p. 857 et 
858. Spreng. Syst. p. 9. Cur. Post. p. 7. Dietr. Sp. p. 83. Dietr. 
Synops. p. 9. Bot. Mag. xlix. n. 2300. Hook. Exot. ¥1 i. n. 46. 
Kosc. 1. c. n. 48. Wall. Cat. Herb. n. 6653.— iT. album. Ham. in 
Herb. Smith. 

p. trUobum; spic^ pauciflorE, bracteis convolutis uniflons, lobulo 
brevi cuspidate in sinu labelli. — H. trUobum, Wall. n. 6554. Id. apud 
Bosc. 1. c. in obs. generi prefix, et ad H. spicatum, Dietr. Sp. p. 37. 
Dietr. Syn. p. 10. 

y. acuminatum ; bracteis convolutis subunifloris, labelli lanceolati lo- 
bis acuminatis. — H. acuminatum, Eosc. l.c. n. 47. Spreng. Cur. Post, 
p. 6. Dietr. Sp. p. 34. Dietr. Syn. p. 9. Bot. Mag. Ivii. n. 2969. Bot. 
Cab. xviii. n. 1795. 

Patria, Napalia. Kamaon. Eupes calcar Mussuri, Royle et Thorns, 
Jug. Suen in lat. sept. Z0°, ad elev. ped. 6000 ad 7000, Boyle, L e. 
Sikkim, ad alt. ped. 5000, Hb, Hookjun. cujus Icon, pict. Jug. kasian. 
Id, et Thomson (Ic, pict, prioris, etiam Cathcart). 

This is the commonest Hedychium in Nipal, where it blossoms 
during six months of the year. The flowers are white ; in var. y, yel- 
lowish, with orange claw and stamen. /3. was originally introduced 
into the Calcutta Garden in 1817, by the Hon. E. Gardner, and after- 
wards observed by me in the great valley of Nipal, but sparingly. 
6. H, venustum; foliis lanceolatis, spicsL nutante, bracteis subconvolu- 

tis unifloris, laciniis limbi linearibus, labello lanceolate acute bifido 

stamen superante, capsulis villosis. 

H, venustum, Wight Ic. vi. p. 17. t. 2012.— jff. cemuum, Wight, 
ibid. t. 2011. 

Patria, Coorg ? Wight, Jugum nilagiricum, Id. et Hawtayne, 

The authority of Dr. Wight as a systematic botanist is far too 
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grave to be easily set aside on any oocasion ; but on the present I ven- 
ture to differ from my friend, by uniting his two species into one. I 
place comparatively little value on the form of leaves or petioles in this 
genus ; and the floral leaf is often seen long-petioled, in cases even, 
where they are ordinarily almost sessile. The perfectly drooping spike 
is characteristic, as also, as far as I know, the villous capsules. I be- 
lieve I had the species very many years ago, from Archdeacon Haw- 
tayne, and it was entered into the Calcutta Grarden catalogue for H. 
aeumituUum. I omitted to take notice of the particular direction of the 
spike. 
7. JSr. mUosum; foliis lanceolatis breviter petiolatis, spicft elongate 

densiflorH, bracteis 1-8-floris, calyce tuboque dimidio exserto villosis, 

laciniis limbi linearibus labelloqne oblongo bilobo stamine dimidio 

brevioribus, anther! minutA sagittatft. 

H. fnOontm, Wall, in Bozb. Fl. Ind. i. p. 12. Cat. Herb. n. 6545. 
Seem, et Schult. Mant. p. 16. Spreng. Syst. p. 9. Dietr. Spec. 
p. 34. Dietr. Syn. p. 9. Rose. 1. c. n. 56. 

Patria. Napatia, Jug. kasian. (prseter ooU. in Cat. Hb. citat.), Grif- 
/ik in Hh. Hook, et LuuU. Hook, fit, et Tkonu, Assam (verisim. 
montes confin.). Mack w Herb, Hook. 

The very minute sagittate anthers is a permanent character, which 
at once distinguishes the species from all others. The spike is long and 
cylindric i or oval, with flowers altogether larger. This latter state is 
well represented in fioscoe's figure ; the former I had drawn and en- 
graved many years ago, as mentioned by that author. They differ not 
even as varieties, I believe. 

(7b he continued.) 



Kew Gakdsm Museum ; or, a Notice qf the Origin and eome of the 
Comtenis qf ike MusEUlf of Economic Botany attached to the 
EoTAL Gabdens of Sjsw ; ^ the Director, Sib W. J. Hooker, 
K.H., P.R.A., and L.S. 

In the year 1847, in obedience to the gracious commands of Her 
Ifajesty Queen Victoria, those grounds at Kew, including about four- 
teen acres, which had been devoted to the kitchen and forcing depart- 
ment, were added to the Boyal Botanic Garden, together with the 
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stoyes and other boildingB. An excellent brick stracture, occupied in 
part by the dwelling of one of the foremen, and in part as rooms for 
preserving fruit for the use of the Palace, was thereby vacated, and it 
suggested itself to the Director that, with a little alteration, this might 
be made available for the reception of all kinds of useful and curious 
Vegetable FrodueU^ which the living plants of the Garden and the spe- 
cimens in the Herbarium could not exhibit ; and that such a collection 
would render great service, not only to the scientific botanist, but to 
the merchant, the manufacturer, the physician, the chemist, the drug- 
get, the dyer, the carpenter and cabinet-maker, and artisans of every 
description, who might here find the raw material (and, to a certain 
extent, also the manufactured or prepared article) employed in their 
several professions, correctly named, and accompanied by some account 
of its origin, lustoiy, native country, etc., either attached to the specimens 
or recorded in a popular catalogue. The sug^stion was communicated 
to the heads of the Establishment, the Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Woods and Forests : leave was asked to convert the building (at first, 
in part) into a Museum, and orders were given for one lai^ room to 
be formed, with a gallery, side-lights, and sky-light, and fitted up with 
glazed mural and table cases. The foundation of the Museum con- 
sisted of the Director's private collection (presented by himself), some 
few objects already belonging to the Garden, chiefly fruits and seeds, 
and some given by Mr. John Smith, whose son, Mr. Alexander Smith, 
received the appointment of Curator. Scarcely were the doors opened 
to the public, when specimens of various kinds came from all quarters, 
so that it was soon found necessary to enlarge our accommodation, 
tiU, in the present year (1853), all the ten rooms of the building and 
all the passages are completely filled, and a very large quantity of arti- 
cles are put aside for want of space to exhibit them. It has now be- 
come necessary to apply to the Crown for an entirely new structure, 
suited to the increased and continually increasing extent of the collec- 
tion, and worthy of the noble gardens of which it is a part, as well as 
of the Nation. One has but to see the crowds frequenting the exist- 
ing Museum (so great that the Director finds it frequently impossible to 
enter with distinguished visitors, who desire to have objects explained 
to them), to be satisfied of the deep interest the public take in such a 
collection, — a collection that at once appeals to the faculties and un- 
derstandings, showing the practical uses of the study and application 
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of Botany, and the senrices mankind thereby derives from them. It 
has done more to recommend and to popularize (if I may nse the expres- 
sion) the science that communicates the knowledge of the vegetable 
creation, than all the princely Palms, the gorgeous TVater-Lflies, the 
elegant Ferns, etc., etc., which grace the tropical houses of these 
noble Gardens. Here (in these Gardens) it is true the public are pri- 
Tilled to see growing Plants of 1. the Coeoa-nut ; 2. the Vegetable 
Ivory-Palm; 8. the Wax-bearing Palme of BraeU and of the Andee; 
4. thePto^^a Palm; 5. the Coco de Mer; 6. the Doum Palm; 7. the 
AfricoM Oil-Palm; 8. the Papaver iomn^^erum; 9. the BermudiaH Ju- 
niper; 10. the /^MfffM^ra (hUta; 11. the Chineee-graee Plant {wo ceSle^)-, 
12. the Sipkonia elaetiea ; 13. Bice-paper plant (so called) of China ; the 
Chocolate, Tea^ Coffee, and Sugar-bearing plawte, and hundred others of 
equal interest ; but the visitor receives twofold gratification and two- 
fold instruction, if, while these several vegetable forms are fresh in his 
memory, he can enter an adjacent building and there contemplate the 
products of these plants, and see, as it were, the uses which the ingenuity 
of man has derived from them : — 1. the food and raiment, the milk, the 
(h1, the wine (toddy), the cups and bowls, cordage, brushes, mats, in 
short the 365 articles ("as many," the Hindoos say, ''as there are 
days in the year") articles afforded by the common Cocoa-nut alone; 
2. the ivory-like articles made from the seeds of the Vegetable Ivory 
Palm; 3. the excellent and now commercial wax, yielded by certain 
American Palms, and deposited by nature on the trunk ; 4. the useful 
nuts (for turnery), and still more useful fibre (for the best brooms 
and brushes) of the Piaqaba, as the streets of our great cities can tes- 
tify ; 6. the curious double nuts (with their flowers) of the Coco de Mer 
of the Seychelles Islands, once, when they were ignorantly supposed to 
be the product of a submarine tree, and only known from having been 
found floating in the Indian Ocean, valued at the price of a freighted 
ship, being an antidote to all poisons, " mirum miraculnm naturse," says 
Eumphius, "quod prinoeps est omnium marinarum rerum, quseraree 
habentur;" 6. the singukrly forked stems (other Palms have un- 
branched stems), and the large gingerbread-tasted fruits of the Doum 
of Upper Egypt ; 7. the fruits and nuts of EUdi Guineensie, which yield 
the oil of western tropical Africa, now so largely imported and con- 
sumed by Messrs. Price and Go. ; and not those only, but the oil itself 
and the several preparations it undergoes in its progress towards the 
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peifect candle, in a series of samples presented by that truly philanr 
thropic company; 8. the yarious and many indeed well-known pre- 
parations of Chocolate, Tea, Coffee, and Sugar, the latter derived from 
an American Maple and from Beet-root, as well /as from the Cane; 9. 
Opium in its varions stages, from the ^^ poppy^head^^ to the pemicioos 
ball prepared for commerce; 10. the progress of pencil-making of the 
wood of a Juniper, improperly called Cedar ; 11. the fibre or raw 
material and cloth, made from the Ckineee " Orau-plani," in reality a 
Nettle; 12. cases filled with the various preparations of the best 
Caoutchouc or India-rubber tree of Tari (Siphonia elastiea), presented 
by Messrs. Macintosh ; 18. the beautiful substance called Chinese Bice- 
paper, and long supposed to be a preparation of rice, but here shown 
to be an exquisite pith of a new plant {Jralia paptfrifera), only found 
in Formosa, for the knowledge and for living plants of which we are 
mainly indebted to Dr. Bowring. The discovery kst mentioned is only 
one of many instances (as will by-and-by be shown) of the origin and 
history of commercial vegetable products, of which we should yet have 
remained in utter ignorance, but for the fonpation of this Garden and 
this Museum. Information of this kind cannot fail to be acknow- 
ledged and appreciated in a great mercantile country. 

We flatter ourselves, too, that the general anangen^t of the col- 
lection will prove instructive ; and the marked attention of many visitors 
and the notes that are taken in the room and the works of artists per- 
formed there, show that it is so. 

While the collection was comparatively in its infancy, we adopted 
what may be called a popular arrangement of the articles, bringing 
them together as much as we could under the head of 1. Fibree ot 
textiles; 2. Oums and reeins; 8. Dye-stuffs; 4. Starches; 6. OUs; 6. 
Woods; 7. Tannins; 8. Drugs; 9. Food for man; 10. Basket-work, 
etc., etc. ; but this was attended with manifest inconvenience. Even 
to a botanist this arrangement, conveyed no idea of the kinds of plants 
yielding such and such substances, or possessing such and such pro- 
perties; and it had this further difficulty, that to make each series 
complete several objects had to be repeated under two or more dif- 
ferent heads, many drugs being used as food, while some dye-stuffs 
are valuable as woods, etc. It appeared more advantageous to arrange 
the collection according to some botanical method; and none is so 
convenient as that employed by Professor De Candolle, in his System 
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of Vegetables, or, as he has tenned his most complete work, the " Pro- 
dromus Systematis Natoralis Regni Yegetabilis." This, as is well 
known to many besides the readers of our Journal, is the '' Natural 
Sy^em or Method*' and it possesses the great merit, that plants are 
thereby classified mainly from their organs of reproduction ; and as it 
is evident that those families of plants which present the greatest 
number of points of analogy in those organs, will also display them 
in the organs of nutrition where the secretions are chiefly formed upon 
which depend the peculiar properties of plants, so it follows that these 
properties may be in accordance with their dassification into Natural 
Groups. 

It will be seen in an early part of the following catalogue, for ex- 
ample, that the Bammculus- or Crotqfoot'/amUy contains acrid and 
poisonous principles : the Poppy-famUy is narcotic, while the seeds are 
wholesome : the Sour-scp-family supplies excellent fruits : the Oruc\fera 
are antiscorbutic, and the Fiolet'/amUy is emetic; while more familiar 
instances may be mentioned in the Grass-family, which yields all our 
cereal grains : the Labiaia are aromatic and contain volatile oil : the 
Bindweed'/amiljf is cathartic: the QetUtan-family abound in bitter 
principle, the Contfers in Besin, Turpentine, and Tar, the MaUow- 
family in mucilage and fibre. Armed with this kind of knowledge (I 
mean, an acquaintance with the natural families of the vegetable king- 
dom), an intelligent traveller in distant regions may safely estimate the 
properties which a plant, though he has never met with it before, may 
possess ; and many instances are narrated of botanists, who have ac- 
companied exploring expeditions and voyages of discovery, unhesita- 
tingly employing certain plants hitherto unknown, as food, or for the 
relief of some malady, especially the scurvy. If they were in want of 
string or cordage, the bark of the Nettle-family , and equally of the 
Spurge-laurels, would afford it. Th^ would be aware too, that many 
plants, justly deemed poisonous in the crude or raw condition, possess 
tins principle in a volatile state, as for example the Potato (though not 
in a high degree), the Arum-familyy and the Cassava or Tapioca plant 
(eminently poisonous) ; yet, when the injurious principle is dissipated 
by oooldng or forced out by pressure (witness the tapioca-bags of the 
South American Indians in the Museum), the residue affords nutritious 
food, the staff of life to tens of thousands. 

The utility of this museum to mankind at large, and of that arrange- 
ment of the collection which we have been discussing, is testified by 
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the remark of an eminent dignitaiy of the English Chorch, who after a 
careful inspection of the contents said, " Now I see, for the first time in 
my life, on a large scale, a practical application of the scienee qf Botany." 

In the publication of the following Catalogue and remarks, we would 
not conceal that we ha?e another object in yiew besides giving instruc- 
tion, viz. that of showing our deficiencies, and presenting to our readers 
an opportunity, which many of them will be glad to embrace, of con- 
tributing numerous objects not here recorded, but whidi it is obvious 
will be prized and gratefully accepted in a Museum destined to exhibit 
all euriou9 vegetable products and all which contribute to the watUe amd 
to the conveniences of Man, 

Already the Museum owes much of its value to the donations of 
firieuds. We cannot here allude especially to more than the " Lawso- 
nian Collection," consisting of Vegetable Products of Scotland, which 
formed a part of the Great Exhibition of 1851, presented by Messrs. 
Peter Lawson and Son, and on which they published a volume bearing 
the hitter title, the various Indian products procured by Dr. Hooker 
during his Mission to Sikkim Himalaya, the produce of the Rice Paper 
plant from China from Dr. Bowring, raw material and prepared articles 
of Gutta Percha from the Gutta Percha Company, of Caoutchouc from 
the Company so named, of vegetable waxes, tallows, and oik from 
Messrs Price and Co., etc., etc. James Wetherell, Esq., H.B.M. Coasul- 
(xeneral at Bahia, has sent many valuable collections from that country ; 
and here I must record the name of the Bev. Professor Henslow, who 
not only contributed various preparations of great interest and im- 
portance, but gave much advice and assistance in the arrangement of 
the Museum. The names of other donors are placed under the re- 
spective articles presented by them. 

CHIEF CONTENTS OF THE MUSEUM, STSTEMATICALLT AND 
BOTANIGALLT ABKANOEB. 

Cl. I. Dicotyledons or Exooens. 
Ord. BANUNcuLACEiB. Cbowfoot Family. 
The Crowfoots, the Aconites^ the Larkspurs, etc., are funiliar ex- 
amples of this Natural Family, and they are remarkable for the virulent 
poison contained in so many of them, so that, though few or none are 
used as articles of food, a great many yield powedul medicinal sub- 
stances. All are herbaceous, with annual or perennial roots. Acrimony, 
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eansticity, and poiaon are said to be the general characters of this 
Order, often combined with a narcotic quality. Notwithstanding how- 
ever the powerful properties attributed to the Eaiumeulacea, it is 
remaikable how few kave been, or are still generally employed in 
medical practice. Indeed the migority have fallen into disuse. The 
Hellebore is the chief evacnant that is retained, and that from its un- 
certainty ia seldom used. Dr. Fleming has shown that of all the 
European Jeoniies, one only, the common Monk's-hood, AconUum 
Nopdlus, is of any value; the remainder, including A. Cammarum, 
which the London College of Physicians, Dr. Lindley tells us, directs 
to be employed exclusively under the name of A. pameuUUum, being 
feeble and unimportant in their action. The disuse into which so 
many of the species have fiallen may be attributed to the fact that 
the caustic principle is considered to be so volatile, that simple drying, 
infusion in water, or boiling are sufficient to dissipate it or render that 
property inert. The researches of recent Botanists (Drs. Hooker and 
Thomson) tend to show that the famous Bikk of Northern India, here 
noticed, is identical as a species with our common Monk^s-hood, Acq- 
«Umm NapeUus'y and such it will be described in the forthcoming 
Indian Flora of those gentlemen. 

Hepatica. Hepatica triloba, ViU, (Anemone ffepatica, L.) Europe 
and North America. Astringent. 

Pasque-flower. Anemone pulsatilla, L. Europe. Becommended in 
cutaneous diseases and those of the eye. 

Crowfoot, upright meadow, Banunculus acris, L. Boots and leaves. 
Europe. — Lesser Spear-wori, Banunculus flammula, L. This and the 
preceding, as well some others of the genus, in the herbaceous parts or 
roots, are employed medicinally, chiefly in rustic practice ; being acrid 
and irritant; internally they occasion vomiting. 

Hellebore root. Helleborus niger, X. Often called Christmas Bose. 
South of Europe. A drastic purgative, diuretic, and emmenagogue. 
Imported to England in large quantities from Hamburgh, and some- 
times from Marseilles; into the French capital from Auvergne and 
Switzerland. Boots of H. mridis are not unfrequently mixed with them 
on the Continent, and are said to be an efficient substitute. | 

Fetid Hellebore, Helleborus fcetidus, L. Green leaves chiefly used 
in rustic practice. Anthelmintic. Boots (Mr. Kent). Extract; from 
North America. 

Gold Thread, Coptis trifolia, Salisb, United States and Canada. 
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Pore and powerful bitter; the rooie are ased as tonics, especially in 
North America, the plant being a native of Canada and Siberia (United 
Society). — Oar specimens are packed and compressed in oblong cakes, 
a common practice with the herbalists in the United States : or at any 
rate with a remarkable and highly respectable religions sect there called 
the '' United Society ;" more generally known under the denomination 
of "Shakers." Their preparations and extracts are highly valued 
throughout the United States, and their export trade is very large. We 
are indebted to this Society for an extensive collection of native and 
cultivated herbs. They are easily recognized by being packed in cakes, 
a form which most of them retain after being removed from their papers. 
— See some account of this Society in the present volume, p. 278. 

Afishmee Teeta. Coptis Teeta, Wall, Assam (E. I. Company ; in 
small baskets). — ^Used as a tonic in Assam. 

Fennel-flower. Nigella sativa, L. Europe and Northern India. 
Seeds and oil; the latter used by ''English's Patent Camphine Com- 
pany." Seeds were formerly employed instead of pepper, being pun- 
gent : still used in India as a condiment and a medicine. Dr. fioyle is 
of opinion that the pungent seeds used by the Affghans for flavouring 
curries, under the name of Siak Dana, a species of Nt^eUa^ is probably 
the Black Cumin of Scripture. 

Stavesacre (Seeds). Delphinium Staphisagiia, Z. These are ex- 
tremely poisonous, and owe their quality to a peculiar alkali called Bd-- 
phinia, and are powerfully emetic, drastic, and inflammatory; chiefly 
used in external applications. Native of the South of Europe. 

Field Larkspur. Delphinium consolida, Z. Seeds. Yield a blue 
dye (Messrs. Lawson). 

Aconite Boot and Extract. Aoonitum Napellns, L. South of 
Europe (J. H. Kent, Esq., a portion of his beautifully prepared collec- 
tion of pharmaceutical indigenous herbs). A narcotico-acrid poison; 
and many cases are recorded of fatal results from the improper use of 
it. The root and leaves and extract are much used in paralysis, qn- 
lepsy, and various other maladies. Samples of pure Acomiine (Mr. 
Morson) ; Mannite from Monk's-hood root (Messrs. J. and H. Smith). 

Zemu. Under this name we have the root of an Aconite, from 
Northern India (Dr. Hooker). Species and properties unknown. 

Bikh. Aconitum ferox, WaU. A. palmatum, Bon. Hoots. Ne- 
pal and Sikkim (Jh. Hooker). Root. Ranks amongst the most viru- 
lent of vegetable poisons. The Goorkahs employ it to poison their 
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wolen, to protect tbeir country from an enemy. Much used in Indian 
practice ; as already stated. Dr. Hooker is of opinion that this is a 
plant not specifically distinct from Jconitum NapeUus, L. 

Buiees, Boot. Aconitnm heterophyllum. Wall. Simla (Major 
Madden). Used in India as a tonic. 

Tmmns. PsBonia officinalis, Bjetz. Sonth of Europe. Flowers, seeds, 
root. Supposed to be antispasmodic ; the seeds emetic and cathartic. 

Bane-beny, Actsea spicata, Z. Burope. The black berries are 
poisonous : the roots antispasmodic, expectorant, and astringent, and 
considered to have afforded great relief in catarrhs. 

Black Cohosh Bark. Cimicifuga racemosa, Bart, North America. 
Nauseous and astringent, regarded in the United States as a remedy 
for the bite of the rattle-snake. 

Mandrake root, American, or May-apple. Podophyllum peltatum, Z. 
North America. Cathartic. The leaves are poisonous, the whole plant 
narcotic ; the fruit add, whence it is said to be called " loUd Lemon'* 

TeUow-irooty Paraley-leaved. Xanthorhiza apiifoHa, VHSrit, North 
America. Shrub contains both gum and resin, intensely bitter ; the 
wood and bark pure tonic bitter. 

(7b be continued.) 1 g I 



Jotting on the Mountains ; or Notes of a few days* sojourning among the 
Mountains of Clova, etc., in the Summer of 1853 ; by Mr. A. 
Croall. 

Augud, — Ajrriving at the inn, Kirkton of Clova, about five o'clock 
P.M., we had some refreshments, and then proceeded along the foot of 
the Barrier; and on the slopes below the cliffs, the rills were fringed 
with Tqfieldiaffalustris,Bryumjulaeeum,pallens, and veniricosum, all in 
fruit ; Tqfieldia was in flower as well as fruit, and extended to within 
800 feet of the base, and nearly to the base of the cliffs. On the 
boulders, IVichostomum heterosOchum and microcarpum, Anictangium 
dUatum, and Oyrophora pelUta, proboscidea and cylindrica were plentiful, 
but not so fine as around Loch Brandy and Loch Wharl. 

On ascending the stream between Carlourie and the Barrier, on an 
isolated rock at the base of the cliffs, gathered fine specimens of Bartra- 
MM HaHeriana in fruit. Turning to the right, and proceeding up a " dry 
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run" among the difb» Folyirkkim kercjfmeuM oocnired, Teiy fine and 
in great proiaaion, ooTering the perpendicular faces of the little step- 
like hillocks, producing capsules and male flowers in abundance. The 
more elevated knolls were covered with finely fruited patches of the 
curious DipiptciumJbUotum, whilst in crevices and somewhat damp re* 
cesses of the rocks, dose by, the singular (Edipotkum QriffiU^iamtm was 
fructifying abundantly, many of the stems half an inch in length. On 
the bare spots among the rocks Conodomum boreale was fruiting in pro- 
fusion, and on bare ground on the summit above Sohrina eroeea was 
gathered sparingly. 

At the base of Craig Bennet, on the Glen Dole side, Lumaa horealU 
was flowering abundantly ; here also AlehemiUa conjumeta has been since 
rediscovered by my acute friend Mr. Black. Higher up, on the principal 
stream, Dipkyicwm foUatum, Biyum Zierii in fine fruit ; Saadfraga ap- 
patUifolia and Silene acauUa were still in flower, the latter abundantly 
towards the summit. On damp rocks about the stream Hieracitim Law- 
9(m waved its stately plumes, and on dry rocks on the left the laige 
flowers of the Hieracium alpinum nodded in the breeze. Creeping on 
a tuft of wet moss HymenopkyUum WlUoni was found sparingly in finit, 
and the shelving rocks near the stream were beautifully carpeted with 
large fleeces of Trickottamum palens, with stems from three to five 
inches in length, and capsules in abundance, and along with it fine 
specimens of Orimmia drictay Turn. SaUx retieulaia was plentiful 
among the damper rocks, and near the falls Jungermannia condMtuUa. 

While looking up from the bottom of the Glen, towards the summit 
of the cliffs, the latter dwindle into little step-like shelves, and the 
streams and waterfidls all but disappear ; but on scrambling up, the 
former will often be found expanding into broad shelves, where the 
weary botanist may repose in safety after his toilsome ascent, and the 
latter are frequently nimierous and pour their foaming waters over the 
precipices with a deafening din, scattering their froth and spray for 
yards around. Amid such scenes several alpine plants display their 
greatest beauty and luxuriance, while others are ihere only to be met 
with. 

Nothing could excel the briUiant festoons of the 8ax\flraga, aimidei^ 
hypinmde%^ and oppotUifblia, that here depend firom the wet and drip- 
ping rocks, or tiie starry beauty of the Saxffiraya ttdlarii, whose often 
single stems, terminated by dusters of flowers, remind one of tnimn - 
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ture constellations, adorning the dark recesses among the moulder- 
ing ddlffis, Veronica alfina, EpUobnm alpinum and tddiitfoUim^ Ca-^ 
rex airata and paUescena, Satusitrea alpina, Tkalictnm (dpimtm here 
display their richest Inxnriance. The first howerer seems to delight 
more in the dry grassy banks along the streams, and where the grass is 
]K)t too close ; and in snch situations on the banks of the White Water 
it grows abundantly and very fine. 

On reaching the summit, the peaty flats supplied us with Mtidui CSka- 
mamorna and Oomus 8ueeiea in fruit, and Faceimmm nUffinomm in 
flower and fruit ; these however seldom ripen, and generally drop off at 
the first touch of the sacrilegious hand of the gatherer. 

Splackftum spkaricum was plentiful on the bare peaty soil, and at 
each end of the shankbone of a deer a tuft of the small form of the 8. 
mmoidea occurred, and on a bank close by a fine tuft of 8. anguaitaimm. 
It is curious to observe the predilections of plants for certain localities. 
These elevated and spongy moors are the chosen habitat of RubuB Cha" 
mamorus, yet in sheltered hollows, and in places where by a species of 
natural drainage the peat has been converted into a more genial soil, 
the Ruitu displays a far more luxuriant foliage and a more tempting 
fruit; here however the fruit will hardly be ripe before the end of 
September. 

On the west side of the stream between Craig Mair and Craig Ken- 
net, a little before its descent into Olen Dole, Eypnum revolvetu was 
fructifying abundantly. At the northern base of a dripping rock, be- 
tween the Fealah Bum and the White Water, where hirge patches of 
snow still cooled the atmosphere around, ThaUctrum alpmum was only 
yet coming into fiower. Between this and the White Watinr, in hollows 
among the boulders, Polypodium alpestre was first met with, but the 
fronds were delicate and the fruit scarce. On crossing the White Water 
however, near the shieling of Linkar, it occurred in abundance, pre- 
senting an the ordinary forms in the frond of Jihyrium FUiw^foBmma, 
Some of the fronds were tall, rigid, the rachis of a pitchy-brown colour, 
the pinns and pinnnlse distant and more or less deourved; others 
were broader, of a pale-green colour and delicate texture, the pinnae 
and pinnulse flat and more approximated. The fronds were here of 
larger size than anywhere else, either in Glen Dole, Glen Fiadh, Glen 
Callater, or Lochnagar, and the fruit more abundant. 

On descending the stream between Craig Maid and Craig Bennet 
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(the easternmost of the two), Bryum Zierii was plentiful, also Bryum 
dongaium, crudum, and pollens; Oymnostomum Lapponicum and Hedmigia 
€BsHva, both in fruit; Wmna erispula and ienuiroatris, Dicranum poly- 
carpum^ Didymodon capillaceus, Diphyscium foUo9um, ffypnum pulckel- 
lum and moUe, In addition to these, the western stream afforded Som- 
cku8 alpinus, Salix lanata, arenaria, and a profusion of S. reticulata and 
Dryas octopetala, Pyrola rotundifolia and eecunda. The latter is rather 
scarce in CloTa, in Qlenesk it is most abundant ; Carex airata, capU- 
larie, pallescene, Polypodium alpeetre at the middle falls; Saxifraga hyp^ 
noidee still in flower, Hieracium alpinum in plenty, Facciydum uUginomm 
with both flowers and fruit ; the latter nearly full size, of a glaucous- 
green colour, almost of the same colour as the leaves, the form seldom 
quite round, often almost square or cubical with blunt angles: although 
both the flowers and fruit are quite healthy here, they were very apt to 
drop off when handled. 

A Storm. — ^The morning of the day allotted to Glen Fiadh looked 
rather gloomy ; the mist rested on the higher summits of the moun- 
tains, occasionally rolling down their sides to some distance ; yet the 
natives assured me that if the wind kept from the west the day would 
dear up. I had only reached Bradoony however when it wheeled 
round to the south, and rain began to fall, and by the time I gamed 
Glen Fiadh the wind had risen to a gale, and came sweeping down 
the glen in strong gusts, with heavy showers of rain, so that I was 
often obliged to take shelter by the large boulders till the blast was 
over. I proceeded towards the end of the glen, in the hope that the 
high cliffs would in some measure screen me from the storm ; but the 
wind was now so strong, the rain so heavy, and the mist swept down 
the glen in such dense volumes, that I had enough to do to keep my 
footing, and could only see a few yards around me. Occasionally the 
mist would sweep down the glen like a dark doud, leaving the whole 
dear except the summit of the cliffs, displaying the rugged shelving 
precipices, the foaming torrents tumbling on in their rocky beds down 
to their junction with the Esk at Achame. This ludd interval was 
immediately followed by a torrent of rain, and another dense volume 
of mist came tumbling in at the head of the glen, aud came rolling 
down the cb'ffs, so dense that I could almost fancy I fdt it enveloping 
me in its folds. The " diy runs " had now been converted into streams, 
the streams into torrents, carrying along with them fragments of rock 
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and other dArii^ loosened from the cliffs above by Uie rains ; while 
every now and then the descent of some huge mass, at no great dis- 
tance, thundering from crag to crag, afforded a rather broad hint, not 
at all difficult to understand, that danger was not far off. 

The day thus passed on : I had only at intervals picked a few speci- 
mens of the more common plants, ^nd had nothing else to do but ad- 
mire the " warring elements," the " rending rocks," and the foaming 
streams, till about five o'clock p.m., when I resolved to attempt a 
homeward march. I had just reached the foot of Glen Fiadh, when 
dark spots began to appear in the dense canopy overhead ; the mist, 
which had hitherto rolled down the hills, began to roll upwards, and 
sweeping over their tops was out of sight in an instant. In a few 
minutes the whole scene was changed : the clouds began to break away 
firom the zenith, and the bright sky appeared between ; the wind had 
again settled in the west, the sun burst through in full splendour, and 
the whole valleys were speedily in a blaze. It was now however too 
kte to return, and I proceeded homewards, reflecting, that if the day 
was lost to botany, I had, as a native of Scotland, not only " loved her 
mountains, but enjoyed her storms." 

{To be continued) 



On a new tpecies of KojtKELiA, from the Upper Platte Bicer ; by 
Sib W. J. HooKEB, D.C.L., F.R.A. and L.S. 

(Tab. Xn.) 

HOBKELIA GOBDONI, Hook, 

Pubescenti-viscosa, foliis numerosis radicalibus linearibus elongatis 
brevi-petiolatis pinnatis, pinms numerosis altemis parvis profunde 
3-5-partitis, lobis cuneatis obtusis integris v. bifidis, scapis folio lon- 
gioribus nudiusculis, cymis multiflons capitatis, calycis hirsuti lobis 
ovato-lanceolatis petals spathulata duplo excedentibus, bracteolis 
lineari-spathulatis, radice lignosa fusiformi, coUo foliisque ad basin 
copiose resinosis. 

Hab. Upper Platte Eiver, Mr. Gordon. 
This was discovered and sent to me in 1844, and I have never seen 

the same very distinct species fix>m any other source. It is distin- 
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guished from every other species of the genus, by the small size of the 
leaflets, the exactly cuneate fonn of the segments, which are either en- 
tire or bifid. The base of the leaves, and the top or ooUum of the 
root, abound in a dark brown fragrant resin, which seems to nnite 
those parts into a mass. 

Tab. Xn. 1. Flower. 3. Petal. 3. Leaves :—ifM^w}M. 
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Botanical News firm ItaUf, 

Hormoe, 16th August. 

You will no doubt have seen by the newspapers the progress and 
ravages of the disease of the Vine in Italy ; I will not therefore revert 
to the subject, nor give any detailed account of what has been lately 
published concerning it, but rather proceed to notice a few publica- 
tions more particularly botanical. 

I shall first mention a work by Professor Massalongo, of Verona, 
entitled, "Bicerche sull' Autonomia dei Licheni crostosi, e materiali 
pella loro naturale ordinazione." It contains an abridged history of 
all those crustaceous and pustulous Lichens which the author has been 
able to study on living specimens, with a view to determine the limits 
of their development and their specific characters; they are divided 
into seventy-one genera, twenty-one of which are new. This work 
forms an octavo volume of 224 pages, illustrated by 400 microscopic 
figures representing the thecse and spores of the species described ; its 
price is 20 francs. A kind of supplement to it will soon appear, under 
the title ' Memorie Lichenografiche,' containing descriptions and figures 
of the other orders of Lichens. 

Dr. Bergamaschi has published an account of a botanical excursion 
in the valleys round Bergamo, together with a catalogue of the plants 
growing there, and M. 0«nnari, in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Turin, an interesting catalogue of a hundred plants to be added to the 
* ltc|*ertorium Florae Ligusticse ' of Professor De Notaris. 

Professor Joseph Bertoloni was at Florence a few days ago, on his 
Why back from Sarzana to Bologna ; he informed us that his father 
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intends completing this year the publication of the ' Flora Italica.' — 
Bot^kmdia, October 15th, 1853. 



Oum Tree» qf Van Dimm'9 Land. 

The following veiy interesting information on the MeasuremenU qf 
different Gum Trees in the vicmUy qf Hobart Town, has been kindly 
communicated to us by His Excellency William Denison, Esq., the 
Goyemor of Van Diemen's Land. 

No. 1. 215 feet high. Girth at 6 ft. from the ground, 14 ft.; at 
14 ft. from the ground, 11 ft. 

No. 2. 184i ft. high. Girth at 5 ft. from the ground, 12 ft. 3 in. 

No. 3. 18H ft. High. Girth at 5 ft. from the ground, 10 ft. 

No. 4. 188 ft. high. Girth at 6 ft. from the ground, 16 ft. 10 in. 

No. 5. Large tree in gully on flanks of Mount Wellington, 205 
ft. high, but the top had broken off by the wind, it had probably been 
from 80 to 40 ft. higher. Girth on the ground, 76 ft. ; girth 21 ft. 
firom the ground, 25 ft. 

No. 6. Gum-tree in Tasman's Peninsula, ISO ft. to the first branch. 
Girth at 5 ft. from the ground, 16ft.; girth at the first branch, 7 ft. 
4 in. 

No. 7. Stringy-bark, 114 ft. to the first branch, 192 ft. total height. 
Girth 5 ft. from the ground, 15 ft. 

No. 8. Gum-tree, 199 ft. high. 

No. 9. Gum-tree, extreme height, 127 ft. Girth at 2 ft. 4 in. from 
the ground, 4 ft. 9 in. ; girth at 22 ft. 4 in. from the ground, 3 ft. 
2 in. ; drcumferenoe without bark at 2 ft. 4 in. from the ground, 4 ft. 
24 in., but there was a projection at one point, and the average section 
had a radius of 7i in. The radius was divided into three parts, two 
of 3 in. and one, the outer, of H in. ; the number of annual zings in 
each division was then counted : in the first 3 in. there were 26 rings; 
in the second, 26 ; in the third, of li in., 12 or 13 : total, 64 or 65 
rings. 

In another tree, whose average diameter was 57 in., radius 28*6 in., 
the tnrface of the section being planed and the radios divided into sec- 
tionB of 8 in., the number of rings in eadi section beginning from the 
centre was as follows : — 
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28i inches. 183 

34i iuches. 183 
The second table gives the rings upon a radius passing through a pro- 
jecting portion of the same section, the number of rings being the 
same, but the distribution of course different. 

I had an idea that, as the Gum-trees evidently make two shoots in 
the year, one in the autumn and another in the spring, the summer 
being an apparently dead time for them as regards growth, there might 
be a growth of two rings in the course of one year ; but on reference 
to the size of these trees, and the rate of increase shown by dividing 
the number of rings by the radius in inches, I do not think this sup- 
position can be correct ; — 

183 64 

^^ = 6-4 rings to an inch. yyr = 8'5 rings to an inch. 

In this one case the tree would increase in diameter one inch in 3*2 
years ; in the other the same increase would take place in 4*2 years. 
I do not think we could assume a rate of increase double of the above, 
which we must do were there to be two rings added in each year. 

W.D. 



ExtracUfrom various Letters from Mb. James Dbummond, relating to 
the Botany of Swan Eiver. 

{Continued from p. 815.) 

Hawthomden. 

My last letter gave an account of my journey to the North, and I 

now send a few particulars of one which I have more recently made 

to the East. At the spring caUed Bibagoir I found a fine Mesembry- 
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anlhemum, with flowers two inches across and deep rose-red, and seed- 
vessels of a highly remarkable structure. Another species had incon- 
spicuous blossoms, borue generally in threes ; I also found the common 
fhut-bearing species in bloom near the spring. All these I dried in 
an oven, and I mean to send them home. 

The native called Mangerroot was our guide : he owns the land, and 
is acquainted with every spring and pool for a hundred miles to the 
eastward ; but we could only proceed about sixty miles, to the head of 
a fresh-water river, called Wallemarra by the Aborigines, where we 
found large pools in extensive flats and water of admirable quality. 
We are ignorant where this river rises or whither it goes. On the banks 
and in the pools I found several new plants. One is a remarkable 
Grass with the habit of the Bamboo, 8-10 feet high, and as thick as a 
goosequiU. A MyriophtfUum, which I had not seen before, inhabits 
the water, and a curious Elaiine-Yikid plant with invisible flowers and 
conspicuous seed-vessels. It is worthy of observation how many 
plants accommodate themselves wonderfully to circumstances. Thus 
a small Cardamine grows with us on the banks of streams and in the 
bottom of pools, where it is always submerged, producing in both si- 
tuations abundance of perfect seeds. 

I think I formerly mentioned a curious Alismaceous species, which 
rarely perfects its flowers, yet always bears plenty of seed. I have 
now got another individual of the same genus, whose complete inflo- 
rescence, if ever it has any, has eluded all my researches. But you will 
probably consider a sort of Elatine as the most remarkable of this 
group. I sent specimens of the immersed state in a previous collec- 
tion : the plant is surrounded with air-cells, which cause it, when de- 
tached from the earth in which it vegetates at the bottom of pools, to 
float at once to the shore, where it strikes root and developes its curious 
triandrous, tripetalous, trigynous flowers, having each a three-celled 
capsule. I have ascertained that in the minute submerged concealed 
flowers, the anthers burst internally, and the seeds arrive at maturity 
in a much shorter time than they require when the inflorescence is ex- 
posed to the air. When all the parts are developed in the submerged 
flowers I can detect but one covering to the seeds, which seems com- 
posed of the united petals, the true germen not being developed. 

I found two additional species of a curious ^ a//M;i^»a-like genus. 
One grows in pools three feet deep. The plant is much branched and 

VOL. V. 2 Y 
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three or four feet high, none of the leaves reaching the surface, but the 
male blossoms are raised on footstalks which are straight, while the 
footstalks of the females are spiral, so formed, apparently, to enable 
the plant to mature its seeds by following the receding water, which, 
in this arid country, dries up with wonderful rapidity. The other 
species, which has the habit of Arenaria fastigiata^ inhabits similar 
places and has both kinds of blossoms sessile. My large collection 
contained a Cerasiium very like C, vulgatum, whose narrow bifid petals, 
half as long again as the calyx, will place it in a different section of 
the genus ; and I have now got another, which I am unable to dis- 
tinguish from C, semidecandrum. Sometimes I think these species of 
CerasHum, the Erodium cicutarium, and some other plants which assuredly 
were here before the Swan Siver Settlement was formed, may have 
made their way from Sydney. And it is a striking circumstance that 
the natives allege that the wild cattle, which we had always supposed 
to be the progeny of animals brought by us, come originally from the 
north-east, and were here before the Settlers came to the Swan. 

The Aborigines assured us that there is no water for four days' jour- 
ney to the east of Wallemarra, except what is contained in the trunks 
of hollow trees. I examined some curious salt lakes in that direction. 
In one I gathered a little annual CreM which was new to me, and three 
shrubby Salicomias. The lake had no outlet, and the parallel terraced 
banks which environed it gave ample evidence that the water in it was 
once much higher than it is now. A fine white-flowered species of 
Rutacea grows on the tops of the granite hills in this direction, also a 
new purple-flowered Kennedya, of which I send specimens in seed. In 
the natural veins which occur in immense blocks of granite, I noticed 
the splendid scarlet Myrtaceous plant which I have often mentioned. 
Owing to the barrenness of the spots where it occurred, the shrub here 
assumes a ragged stunted appearance, like trees artificially dwarfed 
by the Chinese, and the plants all seem as old as the rocks whereon they 
grow ; but I saw one magnificent specimen, 16 feet high and as much 
broad across the top, completely covered with flowers, which resemble 
those of a JEucalyptM, and are splendid scarlet. The genus is how- 
ever quite distinct from Eucalyptus, by its small silvery leaves and the 
form of the petals. On a hill, east of Wallemarra, I found a fine Can- 
dollea, with small silvery foliage and fine yellow flowers: the sepals 
and bracteas which surround the inflorescence are remarkably covered 
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with rich velvety down. At the same spot I gathered a fifth species 
of my Grevillea-hke genus, with flowers deep yellow, and a new black- 
flowered OreviUea. This latter immense genus must soon be split into 
many ; bat I am of Mr. Brown's opinion, that it is better to retain the 
sectional divisions of OreviUea^ till this vast country shall be better ex- 
plored. A beautiful DiuriSy which I call D, picia, was among my dis- 
coveries at this time : the flower is large and white, the lip margined 
with purple, and all the divisions of the perianth more or less marked 
with the same colour: it grew in considerable quantities in a dry 
watercourse. 

I shall start again for the North in a few days ; but I mean, before I 
go, to take up all the roots I can find of the bulbous Droseras, and send 
them packed in a small box of dry earth. The stationary character of 
these bulbs is very different from the Droseras of Europe. If, for in- 
stance, a very small plant of 2). macropk^Ua be carefully removed, it is 
easy to see, by the relics in the same spot, that these bulbs have oc- 
cupied the same patch of ground perhaps for fifty years, the remains 
of the old flower-stalks and coverings of the roots which have been 
annually given off appearing mixed with the soil. I shall put in, with 
the Droiercu, some roots and seeds of the Phoicum like serratum, and 
some other minute Mosses ; and I have no doubt, if the soil be care- 
fully spread over the pots in the greenhouses of the Kew Gardens, you 
will see these curious little OryptoganwB make their appearance, and 
they will afford a rare treat for muscologists. I have observed three 
species of a curious CurvicoUum genus of naked-mouthed Mosses, or 
rather the capsules may be said to be cut across the middle. I enclose 
a few specimens of a very small kind; but small though it be, this 
Moss is not annual : the plants which spring up this year do not pro- 
duce capsules till the next ; but you must observe that there are only 
two or three months annually in this country when anything like life 
appears in these plants. There is a remarkable ferruginous stain on 
that part of the seta which is included in the sheathing bases of the 
leaves. The extraordinary little Moss with the ribbed veil, I consider 
a peculiar genus of naked-mouthed Mosses. The veil in the specimen 
now sent is curiously ladniated at the edges. 
(7b be emUinued.) 
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Third Edition of Db. Lindley's * Vegetable Kingdom J 

We record with great satisfaction the publication of a third edition 
of this invahiable work, not only because of its intrinsic merits, but 
as a proof of the rapidly increasing demand for sound botanical in- 
formation. The first edition (an impression of 1000 copies) of the 
'Vegetable Kingdom* appeared in 1846, and was followed in a few 
months by a second; since which the demand has not flagged. In 
the true spirit of advancement with the science he so ably cultivates 
and illustrates, Dr. Lindley has brought the present edition up to the 
state of botany at the present day, so far as it was practicable to intro- 
duce the required additions and alterations into a sterotyped work. A 
vast number of genera are added ; many beautiful woodcuts, and valua- 
ble information on all branches of botany, systematic, physiological, 
anatomical, and economic, are appended to a great many of the Natural 
Orders ; so that the work is still what it was, the best and only reaUy 
excellent English exposition of the vegetable kingdom in its widest 
sense. As such it not only lies by our side as a work of constant 
reference, but is the traveller's handbook of botany where none more 
bulky can be carried, and is sent to all parts of the globe as the best 
instructor of the student or amateur. 

Of the new and peculiar views on nomenclature and system which 
appeared in the earliest editions of Dr. Lindley's works on the na- 
tural arrangement of plants, many, though strongly opposed at first, 
have already gained universal consent. Others, though so long sub- 
mitted to the attention of botanists, have met with no favour, and 
we confess to feeling disappointed at finding them still permitted to 
retain so prominent a place. We allude especially to the value which 
is attached by the author to the classes of Dictyogens and Rhizanths ; 
to the separation in a natural arrangement of ApocynacciB from Ascle- 
piads, of EricacedB from Vacciniacets, and four or five others ; and to 
the close approximation of Santalacea to Aristolochiacea^ Juncea to 
Oroniiacea, and the separation of these last again from Aracets, We 
are inclined to believe that, in all these and in very many similar 
ciises, too much stress is laid on mere technical characters (as the 
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quantity of albumen and the size of the embrj'o), while characters of 
greater importance, but less easily defined, and in consequence less 
easily made manifest to the beginner, if not entirely neglected, are 
underrated. 

This is scarcely the place to explain the reasons on which we found 
our conviction, that with regard to natural arrangement we have, in 
many respects, to regret in the ' Vegetable Kingdom * a progress in a 
direction which it will be necessary to retrace. It is however the 
less necessary to enter into details, because our principal objection 
to the prominence given to these universally rejected views in an ele- 
roentaiy work, is that they have led the author to an arrangement 
which wants that superiority over systems previously known and gene- 
rally used among systematic botanists, which would compel its adop- 
tion by every candid botanist. We do not doubt that ere long a sy- 
stem of Alliances, such as Dr. Lindley has so ably originated, will be 
discovered, far superior to any at present known ; and every attempt 
to improve our present arrangement is undoubtedly praiseworthy and 
of the utmost interest. It will however, we believe, be universally 
conceded that the rejection of systems of acknowledged merit, when 
prompted by the desire to promulgate botanical views such as those 
referred to above, which, after many years' probation, have been repu- 
diated by botanists in general, is, to say the least of it, undesirable in 
a work which is indispensable both to beginners and proficients. We 
are the last to wish that Dr. Lindley should refrain from the expression 
of the most untenable of his conclusions; on the contrary, there is, even 
in the most contradictory of them, much beyond mere originality ; they 
evidence deep knowledge and great experience, and every one of them 
may be studied with profit; but we think that a fair exposition of 
them all is not incompatible with the scope an:; object of a * Vegeta- 
ble Kingdom' arranged in accordance with those laws of affinity which 
nine-tenths of the greatest botanists of Europe and America consider 
established, and unshaken by Dr. Lindley 's arguments. We trust 
that in a future edition, — which we hope and believe is not distant, — 
our author will not only reconsider his evidence, but re-examine his 
materials, particularly in cases where his opinions are diametrically op- 
posed to those which are universally recognized ; and we are fully con- 
vinced that the necessary and careful study will, in many instances, 
lead him to attach less importance to many of the general characters 
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which now tend to give to his Classes and Alliances an artificial cha- 
racter, and prevent the thorough appreciation of his work by botanists. 
We have dwelt at greater length than we intended on the blemishes 
of this admirable work, and in doing so we have undertaken a most 
ungracious duty ; but certainly we have experienced some inconveni- 
ence in the course of our every-day use of the ' Vegetable Kingdom.' 
It must however be carefully borne in mind, that if, on the one hand. 
Dr. lindley claims no ordinary share of such peculiar views, on the 
other hand that there is, with the exception of Eobert Brown, no man 
in England who has thrown so much light upon the affinities of the 
Natural Orders, nor any, in this or any other country, who has diffused 
so much sound botanical information regarding them amongst all classes 
of inquirers. Whether by his lectures, by his works on all branches of 
botany, elementary and profound, on medical, economical, physiological, 
or systematic subjects, or by his indefatigable labours for horticulture 
and horticulturists, for public gardens or for private, for the Govern- 
ment or for the people, he has been prominently before the public for 
many years as the most energetic and useful botanist of his day, as he 
is, for his knowledge and varied acquirements, one of the greatest. 
His zeal in diffusing what he believes to be truth, and his unvarying 
practice of withholding no information, books, or specimens, or manu- 
scripts, that he thinks will be useful to his fellow-botanists, prove him 
to be as liberal as he is enlightened. 



Otia Hisfanica ; seu Delectus Plantarum rariorum aut nondum rite 
notarum per HUpanica sponte nasceniium, auctore Philippo Barker 
Webb, Oed. Car. III. Ea. etc. Folio, 40 Plates. Paris. 1853. 

It is strange that a country which has produced her Cavanilles and 
her Buiz and Pavon, should not in the present day afford, at least as 
far as our knowledge gpes, one Botanist able or willing to describe the 
plants of her own soil or of her diminished colonies. The task is left 
to foreigners, and it has happily fallen into the hands of most competent 
ones. Mr. Philip Barker Webb has completed his magnificent * Flora 
Canariensis' (eminently magnificent if taken in conjunction with the 
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complete Natonl and Civil Histoiy of which it fonxiB a part) ; and to 
that gentleman and to M. Boissier we owe nearly all that has appeared 
of late years on the plants of the Spanish Peninsula. In the work now 
under consideration, Mr. Webb, as in his other publication, unites the 
degant scholar with the Botanist: the former qualification is emi- 
nently displayed in the dedication to the reigning Queen of Spain. 

" AngostiBsimac et potentiBtimsB 
Isabella II. 
DominsB biub mitissimie 
Epistola Nancapatoria. 
Fas ent Elysiis mihi cingere frondibos ana, 
Partaque Atiantiada spargere aerta jngis 
Ante pedes, Augusta, tnos ; nunc alters regnis 

Hffic tibi lecta tuia dona norella fero. 
Parva quidem magno pro munere munera mitto ; 

Par?a tamen divii, si modo para placent. 

Ibis in Hesperiam, tibi diva patrona, libelle, 

Se DoMiNA his rolnit floriboB ipsa coH" 

Allusion is made above, we presume, to the fact of the presentation of 
a copy of the * Flora Canariensis ' to Her Majesty, upon which occa- 
sion the author was justly complimented with the Order of Charles 
III., an Order we believe the first in Spain after those given to 
Princes* 

The * Otia Hispanica ' was commenced by Mr. Webb a few years ago, 
and two fesdculi appeared in large folio, which we noticed in a former 
volume of our Journal of Botany. The praise we there bestowed may 
with equal justice be extended to the entire volume, as it appears in its 
present form, with its many beautiful plates by Mile. TaiUant, from draw- 
ings by Biocreux, with copious analyses, all that can be desired by ^the 
most scientific Botanist. The Leguminosa are evidently favourites with 
Mr. Webb, judging from the proportion they bear in number to the 
other families. One coloured plate, headed Tab. YI-X. (containing 
five species), is devoted to Alga; and these are elaborated by the 
veteran Phycologist Dr. Montague. The other remarkable plants illus- 
trated in this volume, of which full descriptions and notes are given 
are, — 1. Holcua caspUosus, Boiss. 2. Artemisia Oranalensis, Boiss. 
3. CtftitU9 tribraeteolaius, Webb. 4. Adenocarpus Boimeri^ Webb. 5. 
SaUola genisioides^ Poir. ; and we have further a " Chenopodiarum 
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itiaeris Hispaniensis Bevisio." 11. Andryale Agardhn, Hsns. 12. 
Eckium albicans, La Grasc. et Rodr. 13. SantoUna rosmarmifolia. Mill. 
p. leptocephala, Webb. 14. Luteola complicata, Webb. 15, 16. Boelia 
(nov. gen.) spharocarpa, Webb. 17. Betama monosperma, Boiss. (with 
a revision of the genus). 18. Stauracanihiu aphfUus, Link. 19. S. 
apartioides, Webb. 20. S. apectabilis, Webb. 21 . Nepa (Ulex § Pseudo- 
genista, Coss.) lurida, Webb. 22. N. fFebbiana, Coss. (sub Ulice). 
23. N. Cosmiii, Webb. 24. N, Boivini, Webb. 25. N. megahriies, 
Webb. 26. N. Salzmanni, Webb. 27. N, VaUlantii, Webb. 28. N. 
Escayracii, Webb. 29. A, B. Ulex AfricanuSy Webb. C. U. parvifiO' 
rusy Pourr. 30. 27. Bceticus, Boiss. 31. U, BourgaanM, Webb. 32. 
U. acaber, Kze. 33. U, ianthocladus, Webb, (and 35 B). 34. U. JFel- 
loiUckianus, Planch. 35 A. U. WiOkotimii, Webb. 36. U. Jusaieui, 
Webb. A. U, opUi^wlepia, Webb. 37. U, demua, WeUw. 38 A. U. 
arffenteuSyVfeWvr. B. U.erinaceus,We\\w, ^^. Sarothamnuagrandiflortu, 
Webb. 40. 8, Bceticua, Webb. 41. Carex lagopina, WaU. 42. Le- 
pidium atylaiuniy La Gasc. et Bodr. 43. Euzomodendron BourgtBanum, 
Coss. 44 . Finguicula vaUianeriafolia^ Webb. 45 . Forskahlea CasaotUana, 
Webb. — Interesting and well represented and accurately described, with 
the geographical distribution carefully recorded, as are all the above 
species, the several Ulicea, from their great similarity to each other, 
are perhaps the least attractive ; while the most remarkable and curious 
assuredly are the three last plants in the volume, viz. Euzomodendrtm 
Bourgaanum (a new genus of Orucifera), the Finguicula vallianeri^olia, 
with long, erect, lanceolate leaves and very long spurs to the corolla, 
and the Forakhhlea Coaaoniana, a new species as well as a new genus to 
the European Flora. 



The Scottiah Floriai and Horticultural Journal, Edinburgh. Small 8vo. 

Of this work ten numbers have appeared without any editor's name ; 
and so unbotanical are the subjects, so entirely confined, as the title- 
page expresses, to Floral and Horticultural matter, that any particular 
notice would hardly be looked for by our readers. 
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Descriptions of and observations on some Species of Bhodobendbon, 
collected in Assam and Bootan by Thomas J. Booth ; by Thomas 

NUTTALL. 

BHOi)OD£NDBON_proper.*^HaTing an obscure or well-developed 5- 
tootbed or 5-lobed calyx, usually 10 stamens, and a filiform slightly 
lobed stigma : the ovaiy and capsule generally of 6 cells. — ^To this di- 
vision may be referred, in sections, all the European, North American, 
Northern Asiatic, and many of the Indian species. 

* Leaves with glandular scales. Stigma mostly capitate. Ovary Jive- 
rarely six-celled. 

1. Ehododendron Kxysii, Nutt. 

Fruticosum : foliis ovato-lanceolatis acutis glabris, subtus glaucis squa- 
mosis planis; floribus parvis; corymbulis 6-6-floris; laciniis caly- 
dnis subeequalibus obtusiusculis minutis ; staminibus 10, filamentis 
exsertis basi pilosis ; capsulis cylindraceo-ovatis 5-locularibus ; semi- 
nibus lanceolatis immarginatis. 
Hab. Mountains of Bootan, at an elevation of 9-10,000 feet above 
the sea-level. On the summit and northern ridges of the Lablung. 
A hardy shrub, growing to the height of 2 or 3 feet, and forming 
low thickets, accompanied by Gaultherias and stunted Yews, above the 
range of R, Hookeri and R, Falconeri, and associated with one of our 
parasitic species allied to R. cameUiaflorum, — Leaves 2^-3 inches long, 
about an inch wide, opake, coriaceous, and smooth, lanceolate or lan- 
ceolate-ovate, acute, rounded or narrowed towards the petiole, beneath, 
as well as the capsule, almost covered with brown circular resinous 
scales. Coiymb compounded of three or four branchlets, each contain- 
ing five or six -flowers. Calyx five-toothed, small, the teeth nearly 
equal and obtuse. Corolla (judging from the withered remains only) 
rather small, apparently tubular or urceolate, the border five-lobed and 
reflected; the segments ovate, obtuse. Stamens ten, exserted ap- 
parently beyond the corolla, lower half of the filament very hairy or 
hirsute, as well as the lower half of the style. Anthers with the usual 
truncated pores. Capsule light brown, ovate-cylindric, obtuse. Seeds 
dark brown, scarcely subulate, and without the usual margin. 

Bather aromatic, from the resinous scales with which the leaves are 
clad beneath. Perfectly hardy, during the winter and spring of 1851 
VOL. v. 2 z 
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and 1852. In its native hills it grew amidst snows two to three feet 
in depth. It is evidently allied to R, Boylei and R. cinnadarinum. 

2. Bhododendron pumilum, NuU. 

Fruticosum : foliis ellipticiB glabris apiculatis basi caneatis brevisaime 
petiolatis, subtus glaucis sqnamosis; ooiymbis T-lO-floris, floiibns 
longissime pedunculatis ; calycibus majnsculis, laciniis ovalibus ob- 
tusis ooriaceis ; capsulis 6-locularibus arcuatis ; seminibus ntiinqne 
subulatis. 
Hab. Bootan, at 7-8000 feet elevation, with R, ffookeriy and almost 
on the range of R, Falconeri, on the high slopes of the Oola hills 
and edges of ravines, accompanied by a species of Primula, 
A slender alpine branching shrub, growing to the height of about 
li-2 feet. Bark of the older twigs smooth, white, and shining. 
Leaves in the young plants more or less haiiy ; in the adult smooth, 
about 3 inches long, by somewhat more than an inch in width, coria- 
ceous, but thin, with the nerves or vessels scarcely visible either above 
or beneath, elliptic-oval, and cartilaginously apiculated, beneath glau- 
cous, and scattered over rather thinly with minute resinous scales; 
base of the leaf cuneate. Petiole very short and thick. Bud-scales 
nearly smooth, rounded, obtuse and scarcely ciliated. Coiymb com- 
posed of about seven to ten flowers ; the peduncles slender, about 11 
inches long. Calyx rather large ; the segments rounded, oval, coria- 
ceous, and nearly smooth. Capsule six-celled, light brown, scaly, 
curved as in R. campyhcarpum, about f of an inch in length. Seeds 
darkish brown, subulate at both extremities, with little or no margin. 
Flower as yet unknown, but the plant is introduced. 

Apparently allied to R. Roylei, but very distinct in the six-celled 
curved capsule, long slender peduncles, and conspicuous unequal-lobed 
calyx. 

3. Ehododendron formosum? WdlUch, 

A small epiphytal as well as terrestrial shrub, occurring in similar 
situations with R. Nuttalii, upon large forest-trees in the marshes of 
the Papoo. 

§ Cleiodendron. — Stigma capitate^ entire or lobed. Stamens ten. 
Ovary five- or six-celled. SegmenU of the calyx large. Junior or 
adult leaves more or less hairy and scaly. Parasitic irees or shru^. 
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4. Rhododendron Nuttami, Booih, 
Arboremn: foliis maximis coriaoeis ovalibos utrinque obtasis apicu- 
latis, subtus yalde reticulatis fasco-squamosis ; floribus maximis; 
corymbis 4-6-flori8; lobis calycinis crassiusculis oblongo-ovalibus 
obtasis; corolla subcampanulata ; staminibus 10; capsula 5-loca- 
lari, calyoe persistente | tecta ; seminibus pallidis, ovato-lanceolatis, 
lato-marginatis, marginibus erosis. 
Hab. In the Ihiphla hills at Merd Fatar, about Seram's village, on the 
banks of the Fapoo. In swampy ground, growing with Yews and 
Oaks at an elevation of 4-5000 feet above the sea-level. 
A tree 30 feet in height; and also a parasite of 12 or 13 feet eleva- 
tion, and then straggling, with thick tuberous roots. Young branches 
and the under surface of the leaves covered with circular peltate radia- 
ting resinous scales, of two kinds, the larger, in the expanding leaves, 
of a bright purple-red or pink colour. Young plants but little hairy 
(compared with those of R. Dalhou9UB), Leaves 6-8 inches long, 2^-4 
inches wide, of a very thick coriaceous substance, so as to be quite 
opake, oval and obtuse, smooth above, except in the young state, very 
strongly veined and reticulated beneath, and scarcely paler than above ; 
in adult leaves brown, with the numerous resinous scales. Flower-cone 
a little more than 2 inches long, by If inches wide ; the scales thick 
and coriaceous, with silky margins internally. Stipules oblong, membra- 
naceous, pink*red. Corymb four- to six-flowered ; peduncles very stout, 
about 2 inches long in the fruit, less than an inch in the flower. Calyx- 
segments thick and opake, oblong-oval or ovate, obtuse, slightly ciliated, 
and with the margins rose-red, an inch in length, enlarging in the fruit, 
when they become scarcely a third shorter than the capsule. Corolla 
subcampanulate, the border spreading, five-lobed, white with a tint of 
rose-red, and yellowish at the base within, 4^5 inches long, fragrant. 
Stamens ten ; the filaments villous below. Style very long ; the stigma 
large and capitate, five-lobed. Capsule light brown, five-celled, about 2 
inches long by an inch wide, the valves rounded and slightly carinated; 
placental dissepiments very deep. Seed very pale brown or straw- 
oolour, ovate-lanceolate, acute, with a wide eroded margin. — In R. 
Dalhoutia the seed is dark brown, lanceolate, acute at both extremi- 
ties, and the margin entire. — Allied to R. Ddlhousia, but larger in all 
its parts, and with the calyx, capsule, and seed wholly different. 
To this section also appertains R. ciUatum. 
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5. ILhododendson Boothii, NuU, 

Fruticosum : foliis coriaceis rhomboideo-ovatis latis acoininatis, maigine 
dense ciliatis, subtas squamosis ; corymbis multifloria ; calycibus fo- 
liaceis membranaceis, laciniis ovalibus obtusis glabris ; capsulis ova- 
libus obtusis 5-6-locularibus ; seminibas subolatis immarginatis. 
Hab. On the Gascherong hills in Bootan, at an elevation of about 5000 
feet ; parasitic on Oaks, and accompanied by Tfiibaudias, a new spe- 
cies of arborescent Hydrangea, etc. 

A straggling shrub, 5-6 feet high. Toung branches and petioles at 
first densely hairy. Leaves very thick and coriaceous, between 4-6 
inches long and 2-2^ inches wide, acuminate, with a sharp longish 
point, and rounded at the base; the margin only, in adult leaves, 
thickly set with longish brown hairs, beneath thinly covered with small 
brown scales, just visible to the naked eye. Bud-scales smooth, brown, 
dilated and rounded, with a small point, and the margins with a sil- 
very ciliation. Corymb of seven or eight flowers (in the only specimen 
I have seen). Segments of the calyx large, nearly the third of an inch 
long, leafy, rigid, smooth and membranaceous, oval and obtuse. Cap- 
sule light brown, with a thick wrinkled epidermis, two-thirds of an inch 
long, oval and obtuse, five- but mostly six-celled. Seeds numerous, 
dark brown, subulate, and nearly without any margin. Leaves in young 
plants wholly hairy. 

A fine and very distinct species, occurring at a lower elevation than 
most of the Bootan species. Where it grew however the thermometer 
fell at nights occasionally to the freezing-point. By the calyx and 
other characters (in the absence of flowers), it appears to be allied to 
B. Edgworthu, 

6. Rhododbndbon Dalhousi^, Hooh.JU, 

Epiphytal, growing on the lower ranges of the Lablung with a va- 
riety of 

7. Rhododendbon Edqwobthii? 

This latter species is also an epiphytal shrub, differing from the 
plants figured in having usually two of the upper divisions of the calyx 
larger and dilated. Being, as yet, ignorant of the flower, we cannot 
tell whether any other differences may occur, worth notice. They both 
grow in a region in which Oaks thrive. R. DalhouM appears also to 
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hare been fonnd by Griffiths in Bootan, according to a bad specimen 
in seed in the herbarium of Sir William Hooker. 

This species forms a second section, having a distinctly lobed stigma 
and a six-celled capsnle. 

$ Galodendbon. — Stigma filiform, (hary nx- to ten^ceUed. Calyx 
usually minute. Mostly trees or large shrubs, with the flowers in 
dense corymbs, 

8. BhODODENDBON WlNDSt)BII, Nutt. 

Arboreum : foliis coriaceis, obovato-lanceolatis, acutis, in petiolum at- 

tenuatis, glabris, subtus argenteis, demum nifescentibus ; capitulis 

multifloris, bracteis sericeis ; calycis lobis brevissimis ; corolla puni- 

cea, lobis emarginatis; staminibus 10; capsulis cylindraceo-oblon- 

gts glabris lO-locularibus; seminibus lanceolatis subulatis. 

Hab. In the mountains of Bootan, growing at an elevation of 7-9000 

feet above the sea, on the ridges and slopes of Boophrye, in exposed 

and arid situations, with Pines, spedes of Cupressus, Berberis, etc. 

Becoming a small tree, with coriaceous leaves, obovate-lanceolate 

and acute, 4-5 inches long, 1-li broad, strongly reticulated, and pin- 

nately nerved, shining-white and silvery beneath, at length pale brown. 

Heads many-flowered, crowded; the bracts dilated and silky; lobes 

of the corolla all emarginate, the colour a deep crimson-scarlet, rather 

deeper-coloured than in R, arboreum, to which this species is nearly 

related. It is more particularly allied to R. roseum of the gardens, but 

different in the foliage and colour of the flower. The calyx is minute ; 

stamens 10. Capsule at length smooth, oblique at base, ten-celled. 

An abundant and very variable species ; the leaves sometimes lu- 
cidly shining ; in other individuals dull, or clothed more or less with 
golden yellow pulverulent deciduous down : in form also varying &om 
almost obovate to lanceolate or elliptic-lanceolate. 
p, leucanthum; foliis elliptico-lanceolatis opacis, floribus albis. 

This variety, or almost species, is readily distinguished by its more 
lanceolate leaves, of an opake dull green above, but, like the former, 
beneath, passing at length from a silvery-white to a pale brown ; the 
flowers are also constantly white. 

Both these varieties appear to be hardy in this part of England 
(Lancashire) ; as a plant of the former stood out all the last winter, 
though but a small seedling. 
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y. enffuHi/oUHm ; foliis knoeolatis angastatis utrinque acumiDatis, juni- 

oribus pubescentibus. 

Apparently a distinct species. The leaf very narrow lanceolate, and, 
as yet, not discoloured beneath; for a considerable time pubescent. 
Seemingly also the produce of a curved capsule. 

To this section may also be referred R.fulgetu, R. JFigUii^ R. nweum, 
R, arboreum, R. NUaffiricum, R, Campbellia, and R, einnamameum. 

Named in honour of my early botanical Mend Dr. John Windsor, of 
Manchester. 

9. £hododendron Kendricku, NutUdl, in Annals and Magazine 
of Nat. Hist. vol. xii. no. 67. p. 10. 

Frutex ramosus : foliis oblongo-lanceolatis acuminatis, glabris, conoo- 
loribus, margine leviter undulatis, junioribus pubescentibus ; corym- 
bis multifloris; laciniis calycinis minutis acuminatis; staminibus 
10? filamentis glabris; capsulis arcuatis, glabris, 6-locularibus ; se- 
minibus lanceolatis, utrinque acutis. 
Has. Mountains of Bootan, about 7000 feet elevation, accompanying 
R. Edfffoorihiit and found lower down than R. Haokeri and R. 
exindwn, but above R. JFindwrii; accompanied by Pines and Yews. 
This fine species, having some affinity with R, arboreum, forms lofty 
thickets after the manner of iZ. panHcum, through which the traveller 
finds dark and difficult paths. The stem attains the diameter of 7 
or 8 inches, with ^ smooth pale bark. The leaves, 4-6 inches long, 
are scarcely more than an inch wide, elegantly waved on the mar- 
gin in small plaits, so as to appear almost crenate, disposed partly in 
whorls, equally green and smooth on both surfaces when adult ; the 
petiole less than i an inch in length ; the young leaves and stems, in 
young plants, more or less clothed with reddish glutinous hairs, be- 
neath shining, with the pubescence chiefly confined to the midribs. 
I'lower-cone oval ; the scales smooth, rounded, and obtuse ; innermost 
scales or bracts silky. Corymb ten- to twelve-flowered. Flowers large, 
deep red. Stamens tenP smooth. Stigma five-lobed. Calyx small, 
aa in i2. arhoreum ; the segments broad, ovate, acuminate. Capsule 
1-1 i inch long, incurved, six-celled, smooth, and dark brown. Seed 
smaU, darkish-brown, lanceolate, oblique, acute at both extrenuties. 

Found to be hardy in the climate of England. It grows promiscu- 
ously with the very hardy Finua exceUa^ and with several kinds of un- 
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described Oaks. Fresh flowers have not yet been seen, but from the 
appearance of the dried fragments they seem to be of a deep red. Since 
tiie aboye remarks were made, a plant in cultivation has made an 
abortive attempt at flowering, prodadng two stamens and a cluster of 
scarlet leaves. 

There are apparently two varieties: one with a glutmons pubes- 
cence ; the other with appressed short strigose hairs. 

According to the herbarium of my friend Sir William Hooker, it 
appears that this species was observed in Bootan by the late Mr. 
Griffiths. The specimens are branches without flowers or frnit. 

Dedicated to the memory of my much-revered friend and botanist 
the late Dr. James Kendrick, of Warrington. 

§ EuRHODiUM. — Ccdifx campanulate, large^ coloured, indistinctly 
lobed. Stamens ten. Stigma filiform. Capsule conic-ovoid, six- to 
eight-celled. Large shrubs, with smooth leaves, and brilliant flowers 
in corymbs. 

10. Ehgdodekdson Hookebi, Nutt, 

Fruticosnm, erectum : foliis coriaceis glaberrimis rigidis oblongo*ovali- 
bus obtusis, longe petiolatis, basi rotundatis, subtus glaucescentibus 
pinnatim nervosis ; nervis furfuraceo-pubescentibus ; corymbis mul- 
tifloris ; calyce amplo campanulato, obsolete et insequaliter lobato ; 
corolla campanulata, lobis emarginatis ; staminibus 10 ; capsula cy- 
Hndraceo-ovata glabra 7-8-loculari ; seminibus lanceolatis marginatis, 
apice laoeratis. 
Hab. Bootan. Along with B, eximium, solely forming thickets over 
the Oola mountain, on the northern slopes of the Lablung Pass ; ac- 
companied by Pinus excelsa. The frost and snow at that time, about 
the 20th of December, being very severe and continuous. Elevation 
above the sea-level, 8-9000 feet. 

A tall erect shrub, 12-14 feet high, with a stem 3-4 inches in dia- 
meter. Branches covered with a whitish-yellow polished bark. Flower- 
buds large, the scales dilated and retuse, externally appearing as if 
varnished, internally silky. Leaves smooth, very thick and coriaceous, 
apiculate, obloug or oblong-oval, obtuse at both extremities, beneath 
glaucous, elegantly and curiously pinnately nerved, the nerves or ves^ 
sels in right lines marked at regular distances by globular tufts of white 
chafpy scales, which, when abraded, leave behind brown fibrous tufts, 
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resembling the basis of the son in Fems, both in texture and colour. 
Inner bud-scales, in growing plants, linear-oblong, much elongated, 
and often of a brilliant scarlet. Leaves 3-5^ inches long, and from 
1-1 i inches wide ; during winter very much curled back, so that the 
edges nearly meet the midrib. Petiole thick and stout, about an inch 
in length. The flower (judging from dead fragments) as large as that 
of R. Tkomsoni, to which the species is so much allied ; the lobes five, 
deeply bilobed. Stamens ten, smooth ; the anthers with oblique pores. 
Corymb ten- to fifleen-flowered ; the peduncles reflected. Calyx very 
large, campanulate, coloured, unequally and irregularly five-lobed, the 
two back lobes the largest, all of them shallow ; capsule about an inch 
long, seven- to eight-celled, two-thirds covered by the persistent coria- 
ceous calyx ; capsule light brown, cylindric-ovate, the cells acute, pla- 
cental dissepiments veiy thick and rounded. Seed lanceolate, light 
brown, with a margin chiefly on one side, and the summit torn into 
several threads. 

Dedicated to Dr. Joseph Dalton Hooker, who has contributed so emi- 
nently to the illustration of the Bhododendrons of Northern India. 

A very distinct species, but closely allied to R, Thomsoni; distin- 
guished at once by the very different leaves and their peculiarities, as 
well as by the more numerous-flowered corymb. 

11. EUODODENDRON ShEPHERDII, NuU. 

Priiticosum : foUis coriaceis oblongo-elliptids acutis glabris, subtus con- 
ooloribus, basi rotundatis leviter pinnatim nervosis, brevi-petiolatis ; 
dalyce? corolla? 
IUb. In Bootan. The capsules are mixed up with those of K Hookeri, 
with which they must have been inextricably blended ; and hence it 
is very probable that they will be found somewhat simibir to those 
of that s|)ecies. It grew therefore with R. eximiuw^ on the Oob 
Mountain. 

The young leaves are beneath of a deep purple-red. The adult 
U4*ves 3-4 inches long, by about an inch wide, slightly pubescent on 
the underside of the short thick petiole, elliptic-oblong, acute, very 
tlikk and opaque, beneath slenderiy feather-nerved. Buds sharply 
conic, and very smooth, the scales green and dilated, ovate. 

Named in honour of Mr. Henry Shepherd, of the Liverpool Botanic 
Oarden. 
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{ LiuoTHAMVus. — Oalfx cariaceom^ tpreatHnff^ eireular or 
obmdeiefy Med. OoroUa nearfy regular, 9pnadU^. Stamens twelve 
to eiffkieem, diepoeed m a circle. Stigma capitate, Capeule about 
imel9e<eUed. — Large ekrube, witky at length, smooth leaees, and few 
large white Jlowers. 

12. Ehododendbon AucklanbiiP Hook.JU,, 

or R. Gr^ffUkii, Hook, fil, bearing an almost circular peltate calyx, of 
which the flower is yet unknown ; grows to be a large straggling shrub^ 
10-20 feet high. On the slopes of the Oola mountains, at an elevation 
of about 8000 feet above the sea. Of this, from growing plants, there 
appear to be two or three varieties. 

$ Sabcodendbon*. — Calyx five-lobed, lobes more or less coriaceous or 
membranaceous. Corolla with the lobes nearly equal and regular. 
Stamens sixteen to twenty. Stigma c(^ntate. Ovary five- to ten- 
edled. Capsule conic. — Shrubs, with smooth succulent leaves and 
branches, more or less clothed with radiated glandular scales. 
Flowers few, or solitary. 

* Flowers funnel-shaped. (Maddenia.) 

13. Bhododenbbon Jsnkinsii, Nutt. 

Fmtieosnm: fbliia brevi*petiolatis, oblongo-lanoeolatis, acutis, basi 
coneatis, subtns glauds dense squamosis ; oorymbis 4-6-floris ; ca- 
lycis laciniis bievibus, lobis subaequalibus, rotundatis, obtosis ; stylo 
longisaimo; capsulis cylindraoeo-ovatis, 10-loeularibus; seminibus 
]anceolatis» aouminatis, immarginatis, basi obliquis. 

/9. aeiphyUum ; foliis oblongo-lanoeolatis subacuminatis angustatis, basi 
cuneatis. — Allied to R. Maddeni, but the leaf narrower and not so 
teuminate, the scales, also, on the underside of the leaf, much larger. 

y. platyphyllum; folus oblongo-ovatis, planis, obtusinsculis, basi rotun- 
datis. — A veiy wide-leaved variety, the leaf sometimes oval. 

h. undulatum; foliis oblongo-lanceolatis, cuneatis, undulatis, acutius- 
culis. — The leaf strongly waved, rather narrow, and veiy shining. 
These varieties all occur blended with the original species. 

Hab. In Bootan, on the southern slope of the Oola mountain, at about 
an elevation of 6-7000 feet above the sea-level, growing a little 

* In aUotion to the tiesby fiiccaleiil teztnre of tiieie iped«. 
VOL. V. 8 A 
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above R, Aueklandn^ dispersed, and not forming masses, being ap- 
parently a scarce species in this locality, accompanied by PinM ex- 
celsa, etc. 

A fine shrub, 6-7 feet in height; branches covered with a whitish 
shining bark. Young branches thick, succulent, and of a bright red. 
Leaves coriaceous and shining above, oblong-lanceolate and acute, usually 
cuneate below, 4-5^ inches long, 1-li inch wide, beneath at first 
glaucous, but at length brown, from a dense clothing of somewhat re- 
sinous scales ; petioles thick, about three-fourths of an inch long, and 
with the midrib very stout ; lateral vessels or ribs nearly hidden in the 
thick substance of the leaf. Flower-buds large and broad, conic, the 
scales yellow, thick, and dilated, with membranous margins, all of them 
smooth, without any ciliation. Corymb from four- to six- mostly five- 
flowered ; peduncles about three-fourths of an inch long, very thick. 
Calyx small, the segments nearly all equal, ovate or oblong, with 
broadish membranaceous margins. Corolla not seen. Style about 3 
inches long ; stigma large, ten-lobed ? Capsule about an inch long, 
conic-ovate, woody and stout, very scaly, ten-celled, each of the parti- 
tions of the placental dissepiment longitudinally cleft. Seed dark 
brown, lanceolate, subulately acuminate, oblique and pedicellated at 
the base. 

This species, according to a specimen without flower or fruit, in the 
herbarium of Sir William Hooker, was also found by the late indefati- 
gable Mi. Griffith on the Khasya hills. As a species it is allied to E. 
Maddeni of Dr. Hooker, and these, along with R. tpani/lorum, Nutt., 
R. cameUiaflorum, Hook, fil., J2. lucidum, Nutt., and the following, 
have a very peculiar aspect, all agreeing in their smooth lepidote leaves 
and succulent texure. 

Named in honour of Major Jenkins, of the East India Service, who 
has done so much for the botany of that country. 

14. Khododendron calophyllum, NuU, 

Frutieosum : foliis brevi-petiolatis, oblongo-ovatis, subellipticis, acutis, 
basi subrotundis, subtus glands squamosis; corymbis 4-5-floris; 
calycis laciniis brevibus, lobis subsequalibus obtusis ; capsulis cyb'n- 
draceo-ovatis obtusis 10-locularibus. 

Hab. In Bootan, with R, JenHnsii^ from which it is perhaps not suf- 
ficiently distinct, though readily distinguished by the eye. The 
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flowers of both are yet unknown, the specimens having been col- 
lected in the month of December. Mr. Booth supposed, from the 
examination of the buds, that R, Jenkimii would have yellow flowers ; 
in the present species the bud-scales, in three specimens, are reddish- 
purple, indicating probably a red flower. The leaves are S^-A inches 
bng, about 1^ inch wide, pointed, but not acuminate, also less scaly 
beneath. 

** Flowers spreading; with a short tube. 

15. Bhodobendron spabsiflorum, NutL 

Fruticosum : foliis ovalibus, utrinque obtusis, glabris, apiculatis, brevis- 
sime petiolatis, subtus dense squamosis ; floribus subsolitariis ; caly- 
cibus majusculis, laciniis oblongo-ovalibus margine membranacels ; 
capsulis ovatis, 5~8-locularibus ; seminibus lanoeolatis, acuminatis, 
basi obliquis. 
Hab. Bootan. According to Mr. Booth, accompanying R. Keysii, and 
growing at the same elevation. 

A shrub, 2-8 feet high. Branches divaricate, the younger ones 
glutinous. Leaves nearly oval, or sometimes obovate, usually obtuse 
at each extremity, 3 inches long by If inch wide ; in a young state 
somewhat scaly above, beneath covered with brown scales ; uppermost 
leaves nearly sessile. Flowers one or two together. Calyx rather 
large for the flower. (Flower not seen.) Capsule scaly, ovate, acute, 
five- to eight-celled. Seeds lanceolate, acuminate, oblique at the base, 
neariy immarginate, dark brown. Closely allied to R. camellia/iarum, 
but diflierent in the foliage: perhaps, however, as supposed by Dr. 
Hooker, nothing more than a variety of that species. Flower-cone 
with the scales partly leafy. 

16. BhODOPENDRON CAMELLIiEFLORUM, Hook.fil. 

Some variety of this species, with oblong-lanceolate leaves, was found 
by Mr. Booth as an epiphytal shrub in the valley of Lablung. 

Of this species we have living plants, but as yet are unacquainted 
with the flower. A second apparent variety, also living, has a stem 
and foliage almost as robust as R, Jenkiruii, but has not the red twigs 
of that species ; with the flower of this we are equally ignorant. 

17. Bbododendron lucidum, Nutt, 

Fruticosum : foliis brevi-petiolatis oblongo-lanceolatis acutis nitidis 
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basi euneaiia, subtos ^nds aqnamuloaB ; floribns sobsolitanis ; 

calyds laciniiB m^joaculis oblongo-OTalibus obtusis, gbbris ; capsolis 

OTatis acatis 6-84ociilaribu8. 
Uab. On the moimtains of Bootan. beyond the BhorelU, accompanjing 

Fines and other hardy plants of the higher regions. 

A scarce shrub, hardly distingnishable from B. JaikMi by the baTee, 
although so very distinct in the inflorescence, whidi approadies nearcr 
to that of K camelUqfiorum, The flowers we have not yet seen. 

To the first part of this section we should also refer E. Maddem, 

{ SciADENBBON*. — C^x obwleU, crenoU. CoroUa eampanulate, 
the border eight- to ten-lobed. Stamens twelve to eighteen (rarely 
ten). Stigma capUate^ lobed. Capsule twelve- to eighteen-cdled. 
Seeds with a dilated margin. — Shadg trees^ with unusually large 
leaves : Jlowers in large corymbs, white or lilac-purple. 

18. BUODODSNDBON EXIMIUM, Nutt. 

Arboreum: foliis maximis, coriaceis, oboralibus, obtosis, basi loton- 
datis, demum glabris reticulatis, snbtus feuogineo-lanatis; oorymbis 
multifloris (12-18) snbracemosis ; peduncnhs elongatis; floriboa 
maximis maroesoentibus ; calycibus obsoletis crenatis; oordla 10* 
lobata ; staminibus . . . P capsulis visoosis, oblongo-qflindraoeisy 
obtusis, 12-16-locularibus; seminibus subelliptids, kto-marginatis, 
erosis. 
Hab. In the forests of Bootan, on the rocky ridge and spurs of the 
Oola mountains, 10-11,000 feet aboye the sea-level; growing 
amidst ice and snow; often becoming a very nmbrageoos statd|y 
tree, 80 feet in height, forming thickets and also straggling ; the 
branches leafy at the summits. 

Leaves oval or oboval, very large, on long petioles, 12-18 inches 
long by 6-8 inches broad, obtuse at both extremities, slightly apiculate, 
rounded and rather narrowed below ; at first covered above as well as 
below with dense ferruginous woolly pubescence; beneath pinnately 
nerved and obscurely reticulated. Buds as large as a moderate-sized 
apple, with dilated ferruginous woolly long acuminated scales. Corymb 
with an elongated racemose column ; flowers twelve to eighteen ; pe- 
duncles 2-8 inches long, at length nearly smooth. Corolla not seen, 
except in a marcescent persistent state. Capsule very large, cylindric- 

* In ■Iloftion to the Urge letves and consequent abide. 
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obomte, obtuse, twelre- to sixtoen-oelled, glatinons, but not pubescent, 
% indies long, by about 1 inch wide. The ilower quite equal in size 
to the magnified figure (fig. 2) of the flower of JR. FaUomsri, giren by 
Sir l^illiam Hooker on pkte 11 of the ' Bhododendrons of Sikkim- 
Himakya.' It was no doubt taken by Dr. Hooker for a variety of R. 
Faletmeri. The loose fewer-flowered corymb and longer more pubes- 
eent leaves, as well as the fewer-ceUed capsule, seem to distinguish it. 
It is nearly the most majestic tree of the genus ; allied to it, no doubt, 
will also be the following, of which I, as yet, know only the leaves of 
two plants, brought as well as the preceding from Bootan by Mr. Booth. 

19. BUODODINDBON YXN08UM, JVk^. 

Arboreom : foliis elliptioo-ovatis subdihtatis, basi rotundatis angusti- 

oribus, pulverulentis, demum subglabris, subtus albis, reticulatis, ad- 

presso-tomentosis, penninerviis. 
Hab. In the mountain forests of Bootan, beyond the valley of the 

Bhordli river. 

Apparently a tree. Leaves usually elliptic-ovate, acute, or some- 
times approaching obovate, pulverulently tomentose for a considerable 
time, very strongly roticulated and pennately nerved both above and 
below; the pubescence below nearly white and dose-pressed. Bud- 
scales dilated, nearly smooth, with short points. The flower is un- 
known. 

This kind appears to have come up in several collections with the 
seeds of JR. Falconeri^ distributed by Dr. Hooker. 

20. Bhododindbon plamifolium, J\r»/^. 

Aiboreum : foliis amplis, dliptico-ovatis acutis, basi rotundatis, planis, 
pulverulentis, pinnatim-nervosis, roticulatis, subtus subferrugineis, 
tomento intricate. 
Hab. Mountain forests of Bootan. It appears also, from the herbarium 
of Sir William Hooker, to have been found by the late Mr. GriflElth 
at Yalloong in the same country, growing at an devation of 10,000 
feet above the sea-levd. The knobbed or dustered matting of the 
pubescence beneath is a very peculiar character. 
A single living plant of this apparently fine spedes is, with the ex- 
ception of the dried specimen above mentioned, aU that I yet know 
oonceming it : its spreading, wide, and large foliage gives it a peculiar 
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grace. It appears to be an arborescent species, like the preceding, to 
which it is nearly allied, and has very similar buds. 

To this section will also be referred R. Falooneri, R. Blumei^ R. 
Hodgwni, R, grande, R, argenteum, and R, longtfblium. 

21. Bhododendron.lonqipouuh, NuU. 

Arboieum: foliis amplis pnelongis, obovato-lanoeolatis, in petiolum 

crassam attenuatis, planis, demum giaberrimis, snbtus nitidis argen- 

teis, reticulatis, costatis; bracteis sericeis; pedunculis brevibos; caly- 

cibus obsoletis brevissime lobatis ; corolla . . . P capsolis maximis, 

oblongo-ovalibus, basi obliquis, glabriasculis, transversim rugosis, 

subsedecim-locularibus ; seminibus ovalibus, lato-marginatis, erosis. 

Has. In the forests of Bootan, on the slopes of the Ook mountaLns 

at an elevation of 6500-7500 feet above the sea-level. 

A tree, 30 feet high; the leaves 9-15 inches long, 2-4 wide in the 

middle, at first pubescent, at length smooth or nearly so, gradually 

narrowed downwards, obovate-lanceolate, silvery and whitish beneath, 

strongly reticulated as well as veined; buds very large. Capsule 2 

inches long, about 1 inch wide, about sixteen-celled, oblique at base, 

transversely wrinkled, at length smooth. Seeds oval or elliptic, with 

a wide and torn border, light brown. Bud-scales of the leaves nearly 

smooth. 

As a species, perhaps scarcely distinct enough from R, cargetUeum ; 
the leaf however appears to be wider and more reticulated ; nor does it 
show the inner red bud-scales of that species. With the flower, no 
doubt large, we are unacquainted. The capsule is larger than that of 
any other species, if we except that qf R, NuttalH, 

To all appearance nearly hardy in this climate. The adult leaves 
almost resemble those of MagnoUa Umbrella / 

22. Ehododendron Bluhei, Nutt 

Aiboreum P foliis oblongo-ellipticis, acutis, basi rotundatis, subsinuatis, 
glabris, subtus penninerviis, argenteo-tomentosis, niveis, longe pe- 
tiolatis, junioribus puberulis ; calyoe . . . corolla . . . 

Hab. Bootan, on mountains beyond the Bhorelli river. Found also in 
Bootan by the late Mr. Ghiffiths, according to specimens in the her- 
barium of Sir William Hooker, where it was associated with R, Hodg- 
md as a distinct variety, and with which, I think, were some scattered 
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flowers of tbat species. It is no donbt allied to it, but easily dis- 
tinguished bj the acate leayes, which are strongly pinnate-nerved, 
almost snow-white, and closely toroentose beneath. It appears also 
veiy nearly allied to R. UmgiJbUum, 

Leayes 5-6 inches long, by about 2 inches wide, of a bright green 
above, and only puberulous in the young state before expansion. Sti- 
pules oblong, concave, abruptly apiculated, puberulous. It appears to 
be a scarce species in the localities yet visited. The flowers and fruit 
are not yet known with certainty, but will probably approach to R. 



Mr. Booth obtained only a solitary living plant, and no seeds or 
flowers. Two or three plants of this species appear, however, to have 
come up with the seeds of R. lon^/olium. 

1 have dedicated this species to the celebrated Asiatic botanist, 
Blame. 



InUiatary attempt to define the species qf Hedychium, and settle their 

eynon/jpny; bf Dr. Wallich, Y.P. Boyal and linn. Soc. 

{(hnHnuedfromp, 829.) 

8. H, gracUe; glabrum, omnibus partibus minutissime glanduloso- 

pnnctatum, foliis ovato-lanceolatis acuminatis, bracteis binis convo- 

lutis unifloris tubo parum brevioribus, laciniis Hmbi lobisque labelli 

fere bipartiti lineaiibus, stamine valde porrecto. 

H. ffracile, Roxb. Hort. Beng. p. 1. Gorom. Plants, iii. p. 48. t. 251, 
fig. infer, dextra (folium tantum flosque dissectus). Flor. Ind. i. p. 12 (c. 
nota Gareyi); etiam in Herb. Banks. Boem. et Schult. Mant. p. 15. 
Add. i. p. 71. Spreng. Syst. i. p. 9. Dietr. Spec. i. p. 38. Dietr. 
Syn. p. 9. Wall. Cat. Herb. n. 6643.— -JT. fflaueum, Rose. Mon. PI. 
n. 3. Spreng. Cur. Post. p. 6. Dietr. Spec. i. p. 34. Dietr. Syn. p. 9. 

Patria, Montes Elasiani (prseter coU. in Cat. Herb, enum.). Mack et 
Qriff. in Herb. Hook. Hook.fil. et Thorn. Sikkim, Hook. fit. euj. 
etiam Ic. picta ; item CathcartU. 

AU the parts of the plant, leaves, bracts, calyx, and corolla, even the 
filament, are marked with copious minute, globular, brown, and semi- 
pellucid glandular dots, visible only under the microscope ; more par- 
ticularly the parts of the flower. This punctuation exists in a greater 
or less degree in most if not all the species. I have before me a large 
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nnmber of specimens in all stages, particalarly those oolleoted hj Drs. 
Hooker and Thomson; which, although differing apparently among 
themselves, I am unable to distinguish even as Yarieties. Boxburgh's 
original plant seems to have been smaller than what is usual. The 
flowers are white or cream-coloured, with a long red stamen. In many 
of the specimens the spike is slightly nodding, rather it is ascending oa 
a somewhat declined or decumbent stem ; an appearance which baa no 
value as a spedfio character, and which occurs very often, eapedaUy 
where the inflorescence is large and heavy. 

9. ff. detuyiorum ; glabrum, foliis ellipticis, bracteis unifloris, ladniis 
limbi interioribus cuneiformibus, labelli subseasilis ovato-lanoeolati 
bifidi lobis acutis, stamine asquante, antherft camosft dorao convex^. 
JJ. dentifiarum, WaU. Cat. Herb. n. 666S. 

Patria. Mons Shivapura, Napaliss. Sikkim, ad dbv. ped. 5-6000, 
Hook.Jil, cuj, Ic, pida. 

I am not quite confident that this is in reality distinct from ff. gra^ 
die, as a species. The latter, however, has never been found either in 
Nipal, or on the mountains to the westward of it. The flowers are 
orange-coloured throughout. 

10. H, Chmeaanum; glabrum, glanduloso-punctulatum, foliis lanoeo- 
latis, nunc supra glanduloso-lineolatis, bracteis approximatia gemina- 
tis unifloris, calyce tuboque exsertis, kdniis limbi exterioribus an- 
gustissime linearibns interiores superantibus, labeUo cuneato bilobo, 
stamine longissimo. 

H. Gomenanum, Wall. Cat. Herb. n. 6648. Hedyckimm, Ghriff. NotoL 
iii. p. 419 (prima species). 

Patria. Tavoy, Qomeg. Mirgui, Orif. tn Hb. Hook. 

Both Mr. Griffith (L c.) and Mr. Gomez (according to his MS. Cata- 
logue in the liunean Society's Moseum, n. S40) found this plant grow- 
ing on trees. Dr. Hooker has occasionally seen some species in this 
sort of locality ; Dr. Blume gives it to two of his species, and I have my- 
self at times found decidedly terrestrial species growing both on trees 
and rocks. Still it is possible that our species may be really epiphytal. 
The spike seems to be slightly recurved or nodding, and the flowers 
ascending or one-sided; which appearance, if permanent, might be 
added to the specific character. According to Mr. Griffith the outer 
limb of the corolla is gpreen, the inner white, and the stamen red or 
orang&*coloured. 
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11. H. Or^fUkitamm; foliis laaoeolatis acumiiiatiasimis puncUs ere- 
benimifl linearibiu iiuequalibiis fwrallelis obsitis, subtua pilosis, 
bractds g eminati a remotiusculis unifloris, calyce duplo ?el triplo bre- 
noribos, tabo valde exserto, limbi laciniis elongaiis linearibus label- 
loque lanoeolato bilobo deorsum longe attenuatis. 

Patria. Kaaia, QrjffUh im Herb. Hook, et Lmdl. 

There is a single specimen of this very remarkable plant in each of the 
two herbariums quoted. The nearest affinity is certainly with the im- 
mediately preceding species (H. GomegtOMum), of which I can imagine 
it possible that it may hereafter prove only a variety. Can a mistake 
have occurred in regard to the label, and that Kasia was written in- 
stead of Mirgoi? The crowded longitudinal, unequal, parallel glan- 
dular lines on the leaves, especially on the upper surface, are visible 
even to the naked eye. On the lower sur&ce there is a number of long 
grqr, easily soluble hairs, which are decumbent, and deceptively accrete 
within their base. Further, the veiy long calyx and still longer tube, 
and the exceedingly slender divisions of the limb, all dotted with glo- 
bukur glands, seem to point at a decided specific distinction. 

12. H. Gardmenanum; foliis ellipticis subtus, imprimis spicft intense 
fnrfuraceo-ghiucis, bracteis convolutis 1-2-floris, labello ovali sub- 
sessili integro vel bidentato, nunc suborbiculato, stamine longissime 
porrecto. 

H. GankerioHum^ Wall. Ic. pict. du» iu Mus. Procur. Ind. Or. 
Spreng. Cur. Post. p. 6. Dietr. Sp. p. 35. Dietr. Syn. p. 9. Bot. 
^eg. ix. n. 774 A ei B. Bosc. Monand. PL n. 62. Griff. Notul. iii. 
p. 419 (ad exempl. in caldar. Comitisss de Vandes flor.). — H. tpeeio9um, 
WaU. in Boxb. Ind. i. p. 13. Cat. Herb. n. 6550. Pi. Asiat. Bar. 
iiL p. 61. tab. 285 ; etiam in Herb. Banks. BoBm. et Sch. Mant p. 16. 
Add. i. p. 71. Spr. Syst. i. p. 9. Bietr. Sp. p. 35. Dietr. Syn. p. 10. 
Hook. fii. Ic. dufls pict. 

p. labello suborbiculato unguiculato integro vel bilobo. — fFall. Ic. 
pici. im Mus. iupra mem. Caihcarit le. piet. 

y. labello subqnadrato bilobo unguiculato. — H. Boicoei, Wall, apud 
Boscoeum 1. c. in observ. generi prefix.; et Ic. in Museo mem. Dietr. 
Sp. p. 37. Dietr. Syn. p. 10.— if. auraniiacum. Wall. Cat. Herb. 
n. 6551 et Ic. pict. duss in Mus. dtat-^Heifychiim, Griff. Op. Posth. 
iL p. 35 ? 

Fairia. Napalia. Sikkim ad alt. ped. 6000, Hook.fi. Jug. Ka- 

VOL. V. 8 B 
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sian., Mack et Oriff. in Hb. Hook, Hook, fit. et Tkonu. fi, Napalia. 
Sikkira, Catheart, Ic, pict. y, Napalia. 

This is the queen of the genus, if not of the whole order, both as re- 
gards the general aspect, the stature and foliage, and the exquisite ele- 
gance as well as fragrance of the ample inflorescence. While I write this, 
several krge patches of the typical form are in full bloom at the Hor- 
ticultural Society's Garden at Chiswick, thriving luxuriantly in a tem- 
perate glass-house, without any extraordinary supply of water; and last 
year I saw them in equal perfection. What can be the reason that a 
plant so charming and desirable as this, is not more frequently seen 
in the stoves of the great and wealthy P Surely there exists not an Or- 
chidea which exceeds it in any respect, especially in facility of cultiva- 
tion. I regret to say, the figure in my ' Plantse Asiaticae Kariores ' does 
by no means justice to the plant, the original drawing having been 
taken from the first specimen that was sent down to me by post, from 
the Kasia range, by the late Mr. M. R. Smith, nearly forty years ago. 
The magnificent series of specimens, even as to colour, preserved by 
Drs. Hooker and Thomson, with the fine drawings of the former and 
the excellent figure in Eoscoe's work, prove that my H, tpeciosum and 
my ff. Gardnerianum are identically one and the same species. I retain 
the latter name, being that of a veiy valued and honoured friend, who, 
himself ardently attached to flowers and gardening, has done a great 
deal of service to the cause of botany in its most extended sense. 
During a number of years in which the Hon. Edward Gardner (son of 
the late distinguished Admiral Lord Gardner) lived in Nipal, as the 
Hon. East India Company's Eesident at the Court of Katmandu, he 
contributed greatly to the riches of the Botanic Garden of Calcutta, 
and through it, to the gardens and herbariums of England. It was 
through his local influence, and afterwards also of the late Mr. Eobert 
Stuart's, the officiating Resident*, that I was permitted to send per- 
manent collecting parties into that country, where they enjoyed his 
unceasing support and encouragement ; and afterwards to visit it my- 
self during a whole year, which I spent under his Mendly and hospi- 
table rooff . Would that the cause of Natural History oould boast 

• See my note to Primula Siuartii, Rozb. Flor, Ind. ii. p. 20. 

t In 1820 I had the satisfaction to dedicate a veiy remarkable genua of pLanta to 
that distiiigaiBhed benefactor of Indian Botany, which was first published in Roz- 
bnrgh's Fl. Ind. i. p. 400, and ii. p. 817 and 818. In this second volume, as wdl 
as in my Pianta; Asiatica Rariorte and the Catalogue of the East Indian HeriMtfinm, 
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many such MsBcenases in India and everywhere dse 1 — ^The plant varies 
strikingly in the shape and size of the labellum, as also in the general 
colour of the flower, which from a bright yellow becomes pale, or 
changes into white with a pinkish centre in /9 (the only instance in 
our genus of that colour, with which I am acquainted), according to 
Mr. Cathcart's drawing. It is orange in y. I have only given the 
above-mentioned varieties, as an abstract of the manifold changes to 
which this noble species is liable. 

13. H. JXeboldii; foliis ellipticis subtus, bracteis convolutis remotius- 
culis multifloris, calyoeque ferrugineo-viUosis, laciniis limbi interiori- 
bus unguiculatis acuminatis, labello bipartite lobis semiovatis stami- 
nis dimidium subequante. 

B, JUnemxMf Lindl. Herb, et in Hort. Soc. Joum. vii. p. 281. 
Ejttsd. et Paxt. Flow. Gard. iii. p. 164. n. 648. f. 311 (hand Carey 
apud Bosc.). — H, Boa^rgkUy Siebold in Hort. Soc. Joum. 1. c. (baud 
Blume). 

Patria? 

There is a beautiful specimen of this noble plant in Dr. Lindley's 
Herbarium, from the Horticultural Society's Garden at Chiswick. Al- 
though allied to H. Oardnerieamm, it seems quite distinct ; nor can 1 
refer it to any other species. In the Society's Journal, H.Jlave9cena is 
cited for it without hesitation, although quite different, as I think, in 
wanting the compact spike, the short stamen, etc. of that species ; and 
from my H. viUoMm, with which it is likewise compared, it differs, 
among other points, by having the long linear anther usual in the 
genus. The flower is said to be of a pale yellow colour, with a bright 
orange-ooloured filament, and emitting a spicy fragrance. 

14. ff. angust\fbUum ; foliis approximatis bifariis oblongis, basi rotun- 
datis ; spic& sexfari&, bracteis tematim verticillatis 3--4-floris ; labello 
longe unguiculato suborbiculato profunda bilobo obtuso, stamine 
valde porrecto. 

H, anffudtfoUum^ Boxb. Hort. Beng. p. 1. Corom. Plant, iii. p. 47 
(exdusa tab. 261). Fl. Ind. i. p. 11 et 82 (note Wall.); etiam in Herb. 
Banks. Boem. et Schult. Mant. p. 15. Add. i. p. 71. Spreng. Syst. 
i. p. 9. Cur. Post. p. 6. Dietr. Sp. i. p. 36. Dietr. Syn. i. p. 10. 

the correct name of Gardnera ib gi?ea (instead of Oardneria). Endlicher has even 
established a Suborder of Gardnereay and in fact I long before him suggested that 
name for the entire natural order to which the genua belongs. 
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Wall. Gat. Herb. n. 6547. Bot. Beg. ii. n. 157 (excl. ajn. H. cocemd). 
Bot. Mag. xlvi. n. 2078 (excl. eod. syn.). — H, auranUacum, Eose. Mon. 
Pin. 61. Spr. Cur. Post. p. 6. Dietr. Sp. p. 37. Dietr. Syn. p. 10.— 
ff, coccineum, Bot. Cab. viii. n. 705. JET. species^ QrifF. Op. Posth. ii. 
p. 24. n. 371 ? Ibid. p. 35. n. 569 P R. squarrotum, Hamilt. in H^b. 
Banks. 

Fairia. Montes Kasiani, OrijffUh et JFaU. Rook. Jil. et Tkom. {le. 
pict dua Hook,), — Goalpara, RamiUon, — ^Upper Assam, Mack et Otif" 
fith in Hb. Hook, — Sikkim, infer, et tractus terrayanos huic a4jac. 
Rook,fiL {Ic, pvct,)—CMUagmg. Ceylona? Walker in Herb. Hook. 

The species, as far as I know, is confined to the eastern part of Hin- 
dustan ; I never saw it in Nipal, nor had it from the westward. The 
leaves are rigidly bifarious, not glaucous; their base obtuse and 
rounded, and the sides bent down. The spike is sexfarious, owing 
to the flowers, disposed in whorls of threes, regularly alternating with 
each other; which is peculiarly conspicuous before their expansion. 
With exception of the colour, Boscoe's figure of H, auraniiacum, whidi 
I have quoted, is a perfect representation of our species. I quite agree 
in the remark of that author (under his R angwtifoUuaiy whidi, how- 
ever, I have expressly omitted quoting), that the figure in Boxbnigh's 
Coromandel Plants belongs to R coccineum^ while the description is 
that of R anffusttfoliunif it being Boxburgh's own species. I had long 
before come to the same conclusion in regard to his original drawing, 
preserved at the Calcutta Grarden. No botanical author was ever more 
conscientiously accurate or trustworthy than Boxburgh ; but in this in- 
stance an error seems to have crept in, which I attribute to his painter 
having drawn a plant, raised from seeds or rhizomas sent down by Dr. 
Hamilton from Nipal, where R. angust\f6liMm does not grow, but in- 
stead of it, the nearly allied if not identical R coocinetm, 
15. iT. coccineum; foliis ensiformibus basi acutiusculis spicaque glaucis, 

nunc pube pardi subtus conspersis, bracteis 3-6-floris, laoiniis limbi 

interioris cultriformibus, labello ovato bilobo acutiuscnlo ungne bievi, 

stamine porrecto. 

H. coccineum, Hamilt. in Cycl. Bees. xvii. in loco, n. 5. Icon. poet. 
in Mus. Proc. Brit. Ind. Or. Boyle, Nat. Hist. Himal. p. 367. 
Bcem. et Sch. Mant. p. 14. Spreng. Syst. i. p. 9. Dietr. Sp. i. 
p. 36. Dietr. Syn. i. p. 10. Wall, apud Boxb. in Fl. Ind. i. p. 82 
(in nola). Ic. pict. in Mus. cit. Cat. Herb. n. 6548. Bot. Bpg. 
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xiT. n. 1209. Boso. Mon. PL n. 58 (exdos. syn. H. (rngmtifoUi^ 

Boxb. Corom. quod ad descriptionem). — H. long\folium^ Boec. 1. o. 

n. 69. Sprcng. Cur. Poet. p. 6. Dietr. 8p. p. 86. Dietr. Syn. p. 10. 

— H, angud^Uum^ Roxb. Corom. PI. iii. tab. S51 (exclus. descr.). 

Bo8c. 1. c. n. 60 (revenft dtat. Boxb., excladenda nempe descr. non ic). 

— H, coecinei var,, Hamilt. 1. c. — H. eameum, Bosc 1. c. n. 57 (non 

Careyi). Bot. Cab. tu. n. 693. 
p, floribus cameis nunc fere albis, labello plicato subinfnndibuliformi, 

statural proceriore). — ff. elatum. Brown in Bot. Beg. vii. n. 526. Bot. 

Cab. IX. n. 856. Bosc. I. c. n. 63. Spr. Syst. p. 9. Cur. Post. p. 7. 

Dietr. 8p. p. 86. Dietr. Syn. p. 10. WaU. Cat. n. 6649.— iJ. car- 

neum, Bot. Mag. liii. n. 2687. Bosc. in Herb. Hook, ex Horto liver- 

pooliauo (non Mon. Hants). Wall. Ic. pict. in Mus. Proc. Ind. Or. 

Spreng. Cur. Post. p. 6.— J7. BtenopdaUm, Bot. Cab. xx. n. 1902.— J7. 

barbaium. Wall. Cat. d. 6548 ? (spedm. deflorat.) 

Patria. Napaiia. Kamaon, ad elev. ped. 5000, Siraehey et Wvnter- 

boUom in Herb. Hook. — Sikkim, ffook,JU. Icon, pict CatAcarlii.-^p. 

Napaiia et Kamaon. Mons Taong-Dong prope Avam ? 

I believe it to be impossible to discriminate between Hamilton's ff. 

coectMeuwi and Boxburgh's H. angwitfoliumy except in their fresh state ; 

and after all, they may possibly be one and the same species. The 

former is a taller glaucous plant, with leaves generally tapering from 

their pointed base into an acuminate apex ; they are less rigidly bifa- 

riotts and the spike less sexfarious than in the latter. — H, elaUtm, ear- 

neum, and BtemtpetaUtmy are only varieties of H, coccineum, and I have 

accordingly united them under /9. Boscoe's and Loddiges' H, car- 

neum seems rather to come under the normal form. 

16. H. HaueUU; foliis lanoeolatis acuminatis glabris, spicft elongate 
patente laxe imbricatH, spathis obtusis sericeis, fasciculis solitariis 
2-S*flori8, tubo coroUss limbo triplo longiore, laciniis subeequalibus 
lineari-bnoeolatis, labelU 2-partiti segmentis falcato-lanceolatis ob- 
tuse acuminatis (Blume), 
H. HoiMU^ Blume, Enam. Plant. Jave, i. p. 56. Dietr. Syn. i. 

p. 10. 

Patria, Javs sylvse ocddental., supra arbores. Mons Prahu Java 

Herb. Horrf, in Mu%eo Banktiano, 
Dr. Horsfield's specimens in the Banksian Herbarium seem to be 

either this or the next following species (H, uUermedium^ Blume). 
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The Javanese name of the plant is Simpol, and the flowers are white, 

according to Dr. Horsfield. 

n, H. intermedium; foliis lineari-Ianceolatis ad costam subtns pubes- 
oentibus, spicH elongatft laxa fasciculis solitariis-temis subtnfloris, 
limbi laciniis tubo dimidio brevioribus, exterioribus anguste lineari- 
bus, interioribus lineari-Ianceolatis labello longitndine sequalibus; 
labelli bipartiti segmentis falcato-lanoeolatis obtnsinsculis (BlMme), 
H, intermedium^ Blume, I. c. p. 57. Dietr. 1. c. p. 10. 
Palria, Montosa Java occidentalis. " Hinc ff, mUoeo inde elato aeci- 

dit," Blume 1. c. 

18. J?, simile; foliis lanoeolatis acnminatis glabris, spidL brevi erect& 
laxe imbricata, spathis acutis margine inflexis serioeis, fasciculis 
solitariis 1-2-floris, tubo corollse limbo triplo longiore, ladniis interi- 
oribus externis multo latioribus lanoeolatis, labelli 2-partiti segmentis 
falcato-lanceolatis acnminatissimis (Blume). 

H, simile^ Blume, 1. c. p. 57. Dietr. 1. c. p. 10. 
Patria. Mous Salak supra arbores. " Affine H. ffoMeliU et gradii^ 
Boxb." Blume, 1. c. 

19. H, Eoxhurgkii ; foliis lanceolatis acuminatis subtus villosis, spica 
elongate patente laxe bifariam imbricate spathis acutis villosis, fas- 
ciculis remotis subbifloris, limbo tubo dimidio breyiore, laciniis line- 
ari-Ianceolatis, interioribus longioribus basi angustatis, labelli bifidi 
laciniis obtusis. 

H, Boxburghii, Blume, 1. c. p. 57. Hasskarl, Cat. alt. Hort. Bogor. 
p. 51. 

p. spids densioribus fasciculis approximatis, inferioribus 4-floris. — 
Blume, l. c. Haaak, L c, 

Patria, Sylvee primaevse montis Gede Javse. — fi, Sylvse humiliores 
ejusdem montis ignivomi. 

*' Distincta species ab H, villoso, foliorum villositate, laciniis coroUffi 
longitudine baud aequalibus labellum superantibus," Blume, 1. c. ''An 
H. glaucum, Bosc. ?" Hassk. 1. c. 

I presume that had there been anything extraordinary about the 
anthera (as is the case in my H, viUosum), so accurate and minute an 
observer as Blume would undoubtedly have noticed it, whereas he is 
entirely silent on the subject. 

20. H, Unpda^m ; foliis elliptico-ovatis vel lanoeolatis subtus glauces- 
centibus pubescentibus, ligulis longissimis : spicft vix exserta, bracteis 
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obtnaiuscolis S-4-florL3 ; calyce tubi dimidium rix eequante ; laciniis 

externis linearibus, interioribus spathulato-oblongis ; labdlo subro- 

timdo un^colato filamentum aequante. (Character ad descr. cit. 

Hassk. concinnat.) 

H, Ungulalum, Uasskarl, Cat. alt. Horti Bogor. p. 51. Plant. Javan. 
Barior. p. 135. 

Patria, Java. 

" Inter JJ. glaucum et thyr$\forme coUocanda species, quse ulterior 
diversa foliis undulatis filiformi-acuminatis bracteis subrefleiis 2-3- 
floris, labio filamento breviore, laciniis limbi linearibus, vaginis baud 
viridibus, ligula brevi." Hassk. loc. posteriore. 

The outer limb» according to M. Hasskarl, is yellowish, the inner 
white, base of the lip saffron-coloured. 

21. H. Spanogheanum^ Wall. ; foliis oblongis attenuato-acuminatis gla- 
bris, bracteis approximatis elongatis acutis oonvolutis calyce tuboque 
longissimo dense obsitis villis serioeis adpressis, laciniis exterioribus 
angustissimis longissimis, interioribus lanceolatis, stamine labellum 
bipartitum ? superante, anthersB loculis basi altius solutis. 

Fatria. Java, Spanogke itr Herb, Hook, 

This densely villous and silky-spiked species I think is different from 
all the preceding five Javanese ones. I am uncertain about the label- 
lam, as the specimen in Sir W. Hooker's herbarium has only a few 
flowers, which I am unwilling to disturb. The almost capillary end of 
one of the outer lacinise extends beyond the apex of the advanced 
flower-bud. The tube is villous, and nearly five inches long. 

C. Siphonium. Limbi interioris lacinia postica subcucuUata mucro- 
nata. Anthera leviter cristata. Calyx persistens immutatus. 

22. H. (Siphonium) aeapowm; subacaule, glabrum, radice tuberos^ 
foliis fere omnibus radicalibus lanceolatis acuminatis petiolos vaginse- 
formes ligula destitutos longitudine aequantibus, spidi bracteis sub- 
imbricantibus attenuatis, tubo longissimo, labello ovato bifido sub- 
sessili. 

H. Kaposum, Nimmo, Grab. Bombay Catal. p. 205. — Monolopkut 
icapoMS, Dalzell in Hook. Journ. ii. p. 143. Wight Ic. vi. p. 20. 
t. 2030. Walp. Annal. iii. p. 605. 

Patria, Concan australis paludos. planitierum Karle et sylv. La- 
wanowlee, copiose, GraA, I, c, Eipae rivulor. prov. Malwse, Dah. I. c, 
Malabar, Wights L c, — Jugum (vel Angustise) penins. Ind. Or. vulgo , 
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Ghats dictum, Dah. m Herb. Hook. Palud. a £[arie ad Kandolam, 
Jncqnemont in Herb, Hook, fit, e Muaeo Fariiiano, 

With exception of the somewhat crested anther and the tuberous 
root, this very remarkable plant has no striking affinity in character 
or habit to Monolaphut, or Kamp/eria either, and it wants altogether 
the delicate texture of their flowers. To ffedyckium it comes much 
nearer. Following the example first set by Mr. Brown in his Prodro- 
mns, and also applied by him to the next following species, I enter our 
plant for the present as a subgenus, differing on the points I have 
noticed above. The persistent calyx crowns the capsule in the form of 
a curved tube, having its mouth cleft on one side, and three-toothed 
on the other, according to Dr. Wight's instructive and detailed plate. 
Both the bracts and calyx seem to me to be of a more firm substance 
than is usual in our genus, and the corolla, too, participates in some 
degree of that character. The tube is very long, the limb compara- 
tively short, the inner much broader. Filament very short. The 
sheath-like petioles seem to point at their being imbricate in the esriy 
stage of the plant, and as there are a few (subsessile ones) on the stem, 
according to Dr. Wight, the latter cannot properly be called a scapus. 
In M. Jacquemont's specimen all the leaves are radical. There is no 
ligula. Mr. Dalzell says that the plant is handsome, with white scent- 
less flowers. The leaves, and still more the flowers, are marked with 
many minute glandular round dots. 

D. Brachychilumy Brown, MSS. Labellum nanum retusum sessile. 
Stigma bilabiatum, labio inferiore triple longiore. 

23. H, (Brachychilum) fforsfieldii. Brown, MS. ; glabrum, foliis lan- 
oeolatis acuminatis, spic& laxiuscul^ bracteis ovatis 2-3-floris, tubo 
gracili, limbi interioris laciniis lateralibus ovalibus obtusiusculis, ex- 
teriores lanceolatas acutas latitudine triple excedentibus. 
Fatria, Mons Prahu Javee, Harsfield in Herb. Banks. 
I am indebted to my illustrious firiend Mr. Brown, for the following 
details of the inflorescence of this most singular plant, which I have 
copied from the original manuscript, lent to me on purpose, and which 
wfia written in 1815, when Dr. Horsfield sent the specimen from Java 
to the late Sir Joseph Banks. 

Planta elegans glabra, rhizomatosa, juxta specimen unicum in herba- 
rio citato circiter bipedalis. Folia punctis lineolisque iongitudinalibus 
creberrimis notata. Ligula perquam tenues, rotundato-obtusse. Ca^s 
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glandaloso-pnnctatos, tubo terUft parte bievior ore hinc fisso inde acer- 
▼iilo pabesoentiae. ** lAmhi exierioris lacmia angasto-lanoeolatae, con- 
cavittscnlae, acute, tubo bieviores, post expansionem reflexsB; tertia 
acomine brevi subulato ; itUerioru lacmia lateralea ovales, obtusiuseulie, 
longitudine limbi exterioria, ejusdem ladniis duplo et ultra latiores, 
punctis minutis glanduloaia creberrimis instructse, immerse venosiB. 
Labdlmn minatum, yix octavam partem longitudinis lateralium emetiens, 
latios quam longnm, retusum, punctatum. FUamaUum intra laciniam 
acominatam limbi exteiioris insertum, cum basi labelli oppositi quasi 
continuum, breve, lineare, conca?iusculum. Anthera lato-linearis, apioe 
nuda, basi semibifida. SHgma bilabiatum hispidum, labiis dliatis, in- 
feriore triplo longiore subovato." 

The delicacy of the flower is that of a Monolophtu^ but in all other 
respects our plant has the appearance of a ffetfychium, with this striking 
difference, that the labellum b exceedingly small, so as to be hidden 
almost from sight, and consists of a very short broad concave retuse 
body. 

I subjoin the generic character of Hiedyehium, amended according 
to the preceding 23 species ; although I think the genus ought to be 
still further enlarged, so as to comprise Kampferia and Monolophua, and 
bear the name of the former of these. 

Cal^x tnbulosus, tridentatus, deciduus (excepto H. 9oapo9o). Co- 
roUa tubus elongatus, gracilis; Umln lacinia exieriores angustse; in- 
terioret difformes ; labellum migus (prseter R, Hornfieldn) bifidum, raro 
indivisum. FUmmntum filiforme, nunc planiusculum. Anthera termi- 
nalis linearis (minuta in H, mllow), loculis basi solutis, connectivo 
apice nudo (in JJ. scapato cristft brevi terminato). Stylus filiformis; 
sHgma infundibuliforme (prseter JET. Har^ldU, cui insequaliter bilobum). 
Charium inferum, 3-loculare; ovula plurima, angalo oentrali loculi 
adfixa, horizontalia. Capsula 3-locularis, nuda (salvo ff, scaposo, cui 
calyce immutato coronata), locuiicido 3-valvis. Semina plurima, arillata. 
— Herbae asiaticse caulescentes, erects ; radice rhizoroatos^ hoiizontali 
(tuberos& in H, scaposo) ; foliis in vaginis semiamplexicaulibus petiolatis 
vel subsessilibus ; inflorescenti^ terminali spicat^, spathis (bracteis ex- 
terioribus) arete imbricantibus vel patulis, floribus solitariis vel fascicu- 
latis bracteis propriis involutis. 
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Om Tet&acetpta atid Kokook a. Genera of Ceyltm PlanU ; by G.H. K. 
Thwaites, Esq., SwperiMteHdent of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Pera- 
denia, Ceylon, 

(With two Plates, Tab. V., VI.) 

I. Teteac&ypta, Gard, et Champ, Nat. Qrd. HamamelideaB ? 
{Jmwphyllea^ Br. ; JnitophylUm, Don.) 

Tetnoypta cmnamomoide$, Gard. et Champ, in Rook. Joum, BoL et 
KoD Garden Mite, v.l.p, 314*. AniaophyUum Z^Ianicam, Bentk. 
in Niger Flora, p. 342, el Appendix, p, 675. Tab. Y. 

Hab. Mountains of the Central and Western Provinces of Ceylon; 
alt. 3000 ped. Herb. Hort. Bot. Beg. Perad. n. 8205. Nom. 
vem. " Wellepeyenna." 

Jrbor ramosa 40-50-pedali8, cortice laeyi. Bam inferiores horizon- 
tales, superiores snberecti ; ramulis appresse puberulis. Iblia dis- 
ticha, ooriaoea, breve petiolata, hmceolata, cordato-acominata, basi 
angostata, 5-nervia, utrinque glaberrima ; juniora rubra ; paria ver- 
natione opposita dissimilia squamsformia, unico 5-nervi marginibns 
involutis demum explanato foliaoeo, altero 1-nervi piano stipnlam 
referente cito deciduo. Baeend supra-axillares, solitarii v. gemini, 
strigoso-puberuli. Floret parvi, subsessiles, bracteati. Braclets mi- 
nutae. Calycis Umbua superus, 4-fidns, lobis acutis, valvulis persis- 
teatibus. Belala minuta, camosula, laciniata, eestivatione induplica- 

* A. very good description of this corioos plant will be found in the fint voliiine 
of this Joornal; bnt Mr. Thwaites's being foller, and explaining the remarkable 
▼emation, we hare had no hesitation in giving it here. The Natural Order of 2V- 
iracrypia i^pears to oa doubtful ; but VLe rdationship with HamameOdem ia» aa 
suggested by Dr. Gardner, veiy strong, and untiL the structure of the seed shall 
be known it may be referred provisionally to that Order. The generic name has 
occasioned a great deal of confosion. Brown first proposed the genua, for a West 
African species that yields a Urge edible ficuit (in Hort. Soc. Trans. voL v. p. 446), 
under the name of AnitophyUea, but gave no description. Don, in his West African 
eoUections, applied the name Amtopi^Uum, Don, MSS., to the same plant. Mr. 
Bentham, in the Niger Flora, took up Don*s name for the West African plants re- 
ferred it doubtfully to RAixopAareay and added in a note a description of the Ceylon 
species drawn up from Mr. Walker's specimens. In the same year, or perhaps the 
previous year, Gardner and Champion published Tetracrypta in the ' Madras Joornal 
of Science' we believe, and subsequently in the Kew Garden Miscellany, and referred 
it to Hamamelidea, In the supplement to the Niger Flora Mr. Bentham points 
this out, and states that the name AnitopkyUea of Brown has the priority. Under 
these circumstances we have thought it desirable to retain the name Tetraerypia, 
both because it was accompanied with the first published account of the genus, and 
because it was the only one to which Mr. Thwaites appears to have had aooeas. 
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tiva, segmentis 5 lineaiibns subalatis. Stamina S, alterna breviora, 
filamends subalatis calyoe insertis; antheris versatilibos longitu- 
dinaliter dehisoentibus. Styli 4, erecti, conioo-subolati ; stigmatibus 
capitatis. Ovarium 4-loculare; loculis l-ovulatis; ovulis pendulis 
anatropis. ¥ructti% indehisoens, abortn l-spermus. Semen pendu- 
lum, albuminosum? 

This is a handsome tree, 40 feet and upwards in height : its wood is 
▼erj hard and yalued by the Cinghalese for building purposes. Toung 
9tema and leaves downy, of a bright-red colour. The dissimilarity in 
the pairs of young leaves is very remarkable, one being flat, single- 
nenred, and soon felling away, whilst the other is five-nerved, has in- 
volute margins, grows rapidly, and is carried up by the elongating stem 
to some distance above the smaller one. Old leaves coriaceous, disti- 
chous, alternate, shortly petioled, 3-4 inches long, 1 inch broad, lanceo- 
late, tapering to a long narrow blunt point : nerves five, strong, parallel 
Racemes single or in pairs from the upper part of a large scar, which 
extends upwards from the axil of the leaf, pendulous or nodding, 1-1^ 
inch long, pubescent, eight- to twelve-flowered. Flowers nearly sessile, 
with small bracts, white, 1 line long, pubescent. Calyx of four valvate 
coriaceous green lobes. Corolla of as many small incurved white petals, 
seated on the calyx, split below the middle into subulate lacinise. Sta^ 
mens eight, alternately longer and short ; filaments subulate ; anthers 
versatile; pollen minute, elliptical, with a dark central line. Ovary 
inferior, four-celled, with four erect styles and small capitate stigmas ; 
cells with one anatropous ovule, pendulous from the summit of each. 
Ihtit coriaceous, grooved, elliptical-ovate, with a narrow top and per- 
sistent calyx, one-ceUed, with one pendulous seed, which has only been 
collected unripe, but appears to be albuminous and to have an axile 
embryo. 

Plats V. Fig. 1, 2. Very young leaves and stipules in vernation. 
3. Flower. 4. Vertical section of the same. 5. Petal. 6. Stamens. 
7. Transverse section of ovary. 8. Branch and nearly ripe firuit. 9. 
Vertical section of immature fruit. 10. Ditto of nearly ripe fruit : — 
all hut fig, 8 and 10 magnified. 

II. KOKOONA, Tkw., gen. nov. Nat. Ord. Hippocrateaoee. 

Qen. Char. Calyx brevis, persistens, margine 6-lobo. Petala 5, sesti- 
vatione contorta, firma, concava, glanduloso-punctata, deddua. Sta- 
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mina 6, petalis alterna ; filamentis basi disco glandoloso immersis ; 
antheris oblongis, introrsis, longitudinaliter dehiscentibus. Ovarium 
disco immersum, 3-loculare, loculis ^-oviilatis ; ovulis biserialibus, ad- 
scendentibus, anatropis. Stylo brevi, conico ; stigmate capitato, 3- 
lobo. Capwla 8-locularis, loculis 4-spermi8. Semina late alata, ex- 
albuminosa, erecta ; embryone orthotropo, cotyledonibus planis, 
radicula infera. — Arbor ingens^ ramosa, coriice rugoso. Folia oppo^ 
sila, petiolata, ohovaia vel retusa, versus petiolum angwtata, obscure 
remote crenulata, kevia, coriacea, subtus minute glanduloso-pwictata, 
stipulata, Stipulse minuta, colorata, acuta, subpersistentes. Inflo- 
resceniisL paniculata, axillaris. Bractete minuta. Yloies pedicellati, 
laves. 
Kokoona Zeglanica, Thw. Tab. VI. 

Hab. Central provinces of Ceylon, Ambagamowa district ; elev. 4.000 
feet. Herb. Hort. Reg. Bot. Peradeniensis, No. 2584. 
A large forest-tree, 60 feet or upwards in height, much branched, 
especially towards the top. Bark rough, when cut of a yellow colour, 
somewhat corky. Leaves dark green, smooth, underneath paler, with very 
numerous minute dark red glandular dots. Stipules veiy minute, deep 
red, subpersistent. Panicles axillary, raceme-like. Bracts very minute, 
acute. Flowers dull yellowish-brown. Calyx minute, with five shallow 
lobes, persistent. Petals five, concave, firm in texture, with minute 
pale glandular dots on the inner surface, twisted in eestivation. Stametu 
five, alternate with the petals, inserted into depressions of the dark 
green angular disc. Ovary three-celled, each cell with four ascending 
anatropal ovules. Style short. Stigma capitate, somewhat three-lobed. 
Capsule 1-4 inches long, oblong, bluntly triangular, three-valved, 
three-celled. Seeds imbricated, winged, erect, exalbuminous. JFwg 
very broad, oblong, truncate or blunt. Embryo orthotropal; cotyle- 
dons flat. 

In habit and general appearance this plant resembles the Cdadracea, 
though it would seem to differ almost as much from members of that 
nntural family as do the Hippocrateacea, from all the genera of which 
latter Order it differs in having five stamens. 

The yellow bark is sold in the bazaars, and when pounded is used 
by the Cinghalese as a kind of cephalic snuff, being mixed with ghee 
ond introduced into the nostrils in order to relieve severe headache, 
by encouraging a copious secretion from the nose. 
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The native name of the tree is Koikoon, which has suggested the 
generic name. 

Plats YI. Fig. 1. Flower. 2. Stamen. 3. Ovary and disc cut 
longitudinally. 4. Transverse section of the same. 5. Small, imma- 
ture capsule. 6. Transverse section of the same. 7, 8. Seeds. 9. 
Branch and stipules : — all hut fig. 5 and 6 magnified. 



Kew Gabden Museum ; or, a Notice of the Origin and some of the 
ConienU qf the Museum of Economic Botany attached to the 
RoTAL Gardens of Kew ; by the Director, Sir W. J. Hooker, 
K.H., F.B.A. and L.S. 

(Continued/romp. 887.) 
Ord. MAGNOLiACEiE. Maonolia Family. 

The well-known Magnolias are the type of this Natural Family, 
which, however conspicuous by luxuriant foliage, large and beautiful 
and highly fragrant flowers, does not yield much to economic botany. 
The bark, indeed, is considered tonic and aromatic, and the fruits also ; 
while the too powerful odour of the flowers often occasions nausea, 
headache, and faintings. 

8wtmfh9a98qflfae, or Beaver-tree. Magnolia glanca, X. Fruit. Both 
the fruit and the bark in the United States, where it is a native (and 
called Swamjheassqfl^aa, or Beaver-tree), are in high esteem for their 
bitter and aromatic principle, rivalling Cinchona, it is said, in the qua- 
lities. 

liUaumaflragrantimma, Gardn., from Brazil, and Talauma GandoUei^ 
BL Fruits. Remarkable only for their form and structure. 

TuUp-tree. Liriodendron tulipifera, X. Bark. Bitter and aromatic. 
Employed medicinally in North America, where the tree is one of the 
most stately of the forests. 

Ohampaca. Michelia Champaca, X. Flowers, in spirits. (Hort. 
Soc.) Native of China. All the parts of this tree are highly stimulant. 

JFwter^B Bark. Drimys Winteri, De Cand. Wood and bark (D. 
Hanbuiy, Esq.). Stimulant, aromatic, and tonic, properties analogous 
to those of Cinnamon and Canella alba, with which latter it has been 
by many writers confounded. The tree was discovered in the Straits 
(rf Magellan by William Winter, captain of one of the ships which ac- 
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oompanied Sir Francis Drake, daring bis celebrated circumnaTigation, 
in the year 1578. Eetuming in 1579, he brought home some of the 
bark, which Clusius named after him Wmteranw cortex. 

Drimys OroHatetuiB, L. fil. Bark. Venezuela and New Granada 
(Mr. Waagner). In Brazil called Gasca d'Anta, Apparently only a 
variety of Wlnter^B bark, extending into the tropics of South America, 
and possessing the same properties. 

Star-Anm, Elidum anisatum, X. Fruit. Japan and Cochin-China. 
Anwtm stellatum of the shops. Aromatic and carminatiye. The oil is 
often substituted for that of common Anise. Used in the fieihrication 
of liqueurs. 

Ord. ANONACBiE. CUSTABD-APPLE FaMILT. 

Mostly tropical trees and shrubs. The fruits of many are esculent, 
and much prized ; properties aromatic. The Lanoewood is said to be 
the Duguetia QuUarensis of Schomburgk. 

Souraopt or Bough Qtt»tard-apple, Anona muricata, Z. IVuit. West 
Indies and South America (Mr. N. Wilson). The fruit, as laige as a 
Shaddock, is readily known from the other kinds of Custard-apple by 
being muricated with soft prickles. It is much eaten, often mixed with 
sugar, and wine and nutmeg, and possesses a gratefol add. Cultivated 
in Western Africa, whence a necklace, formed of the seeds of this fruit, 
has been brought to the Museum by Dr. W. Mackenzie Sknes. 

Sipeeitop, or Scaly-fruited Cugtard-Apple, Anona squamosa, L. Na- 
tive, it would appear, of the Malay Islands, but abundantly cultivated 
in the East and West Indies (Hort. Soc. and Dr. Rattan). A good 
figure of it is given in the 'Botanical Magazine,' tab. 8005. Fruit 
warted, as it were, with large, convex, adnate scales. It has a sweet 
flavour, and is much esteemed at table by some, spoken lightly of by 
others. The Creoles are exceedingly fond of it, but Dr. M'Fadyen 
says he never knew a European who was partial to it. — (We do not 
possess the Cherimoya or CherimoUa of Peru, Anona Cheriraolia, Lam,, 
A. tripetaia of Aiton, It seems to be cultivated only in Peru, and, 
judging from the figure of Feuillfe, Per. vol. iii. p. 17, it must be very 
nearly alHed to A, squamosa. The fruit is, like it, scaly, and, as just 
observed of that spedes, is excessively prized by the Creoles, and vaunted 
as the most delidous in the world ; Father Feuill^ remarks, and pro- 
bably other Europeans would agree with him, "il est certain qu'une de 
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Doe Poires ou de noB Prunes valent mieux que toates lea Gherimollos da 
P^u.") 

Commony or Netted Oustard-apple, Bullock* i heart, Anona reticulata, 
L. (See figure in the 'Botanical Magazine,' tab. 2911 and 2912.) 
Fruit. Said to be a native of tbe West Indian Islands, and thence in- 
troduced into the East Indies and the Malay Archipelago ; cultivated 
abundantly in tropical regions, generally for the sake of its fruit, which 
is neither muricated nor scaly, but reticulated, and of which Sir Hans 
Sloane says, '* It is for colour and consistence and sweetness in taste, 
like a custard, whence the English name ; it is eaten with a spoon, and 
thought a very delicious substance ; yet by others it is but litUe prized." 
M*Fadyen says it would be a very excellent fruit, were it not that it 
is rather too luscious. 

Negro-pepper, or Qmnea-pepper, Habzelia iBthiopica, Alph. De Cand, 
{Unona, De Cand.) The small torulose fruit, when dry, is aromatic 
and pungent, and is the Piper JBthiopicum of commerce ; used as pepper 
by the natives of the African coast, where the plant is a native. It is 
also cultivated in Brazil (Mr. Wetherall). On the Gold Coast it is 
called Biru (Sir John Bichardson). 

Other little-known fruits of Anonacea are in the collection, but no- 
thing is ascertained of their properties and uses. — Geertner and others 
refer to this Natural Order a plant that is supposed by Mr. B. Brown 
to be a native of Western Africa, but only botanically known to us 
through Gsertner, and a drawing by the late Dr. Bancroft, published 
in the ' Botanical Magazine,' tab. 3069 : it is the American Nutmeg of 
Long's 'History of Jamaica,' Monodora MyrUtica of Dunal and De 
Candolle. The only tree with which Dr. M'Fadyen was acquainted 
was in "Miss Green's garden in Liguanea, Jamaica, near Constant 
Spring Estate." The fruit is a large subglobose berry, containing 
numerous seeds " so impregnated with aromatic oil, resembling that 
of the East Nutmeg, as to admit of being employed for similar pur- 
poses in food or medicine : the only perceptible difference is that they 
are less pungent.'* This information is the more interesting, because 
recent investigations have shown that there is a great natural affinity 
between the Nutmeg family and that of the Custard-apple. — ^We 
should be thankful to any resident in Jamaica or in Western Africa, 
.who would procure specimens and informatioD, and communicate them 
to us. 
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Ord. MENISPERMAGEiB. MOON-SEBD FaMILT. 

This Natural Family derives its name from the lunate form of the 
seed and especiaUy of the embryo, and consists chiefly of tough climb- 
ing shrubs, the wood often without zones or concentric layers. They 
possess powerfully bitter and narcotic qualities, and are nearly all tro- 
pical, and chiefly Asiatic, plants. 

Calumba or Kalumb root Jateorrhiza palmata, MierB. (Cocculus, 
De Cand,) " One of the most useful stomachics and tonics." Native 
of Mozambique and the adjacent Eastern coasts. The large thick 
roots are dug up by the natives, and the offsets are cut in slices, 
strung on cords, and hung up to dry in the shade. (See figure and 
description in the 'Botanical Magazine,' tab. 2970 and 2971.) 

Cocculus Indicus. Anamirta Cocculus, Colebr. (Menispermum Coc- 
culus, Z.) Native of Malabar and the Malay Islands. Seeds. A 
highly poisonous drug, extensively employed for intoxicating fish, and 
by unprincipled brewers in the manufacture of beer. The greater part 
of the large quantity imported is indeed used for illegal purposes. 

Pareira brava, or Velvet-lec^, Cissampelos Pareira, L, Boot 
(D. Hanbury, Esq.). Native of the TV est Indian Islands and South 
America. Possesses a tonic power, and occasionally acts as a diuretic. 

Cissampelos Capensis, Th. Boot. Cape of Good Hope. (Great Ex- 
hibition ; part of a collection of Cape drugs.) 

False Calumba root (or rather stem). Coscinium fenestratum, Colebr. 
(Menispermum, Gartn.) Ceylon (D. Hanbury, Esq. and G. H. K. 
Thwaites, Esq.). A root of some interest, on account of the frauds 
that have been practised with it, large quantities having been sent to 
this country from Ceylon, which have found ready purchasers, as true 
Calumba-root ; whereas though it b, as Mr. Thwaites tells us, "em- 
ployed in Ceylon mixed with other things, in a great many complaints, 
and applied externally in some cases, its healing virtues are very pro- 
blematical." In the volume of the ' Pharmaceutical Journal' for 1852 
will be found a history of this fraud upon the public by Daniel Han- 
bury, Esq. The internal organization of this stem is very curious. 

Ord. Beebebide^. Bebberby Family. 
Acidity of fruit, oiling to the presence of malic acid, and yellow dye 
afforded by the wood and root, exist probably in all the species of 
Berberry. The fruit of Berberis aristata is said by Dr. Boyle to be 
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dried by the Hill-men (Himalaja) in India, as Baiains are prepared. 
The cnrioos irritable nature of the stamens is known to most observers 
of nature. 

C<mmm Berberry, Berberis vulgaris, L. Europe. Wood and 
bark and root (veiy yellow in colour in the natural state). Yield a 
yellow dye, and, according to Dr. Ure, the solution of the root is em- 
ployed in the manufiicture of Morocco-leather. The pretty orange-red 
oblong berries make an excellent preserve. 

Berberis tmeioria, Lesch. Wood and fruit. Neilgherries. Led by 
analogy, no doubt, M. Leschenault had the wood of this NeUgheny 
Berberry analysed by M. Vauquelin, and it was ascertained to con- 
tain the yellow colouring principle in a greater state of purity than our 
own Berberry ; and it is, according to Dr. Boyle, inferior to few woods 
for dyeing a yellow colour. Subsequent investigations have shown 
that this species is referable to the B, arietata, De Gand. of Nepal, 
etc., very nearly indeed allied to our B. vulgaru : a warmer and drier 
climate may be considered to have improved the dyeing principles. 

Ord. SABBACENIAGEiE. SiDBSADDLB-FLOWEB FaHILT. 

Though no peculiar properties are known to exist in this Family, the 
remarkable structure of its foliage cannot fail to strike attention. It 
is peculiar to the New World, and was long supposed to be limited 
to one genus, Sarraceniai of which the species are confined to North 
America and extend from Canada to Florida, growing in swampy 
places. The curious genus BarUnffiania^ B, CaUfomica of Dr. Torrey, 
has recently been discovered at the head-waters of the Sacramento, 
Northern California, while ffeliamphora nuUuu, Benth., inhabits British 
Ghiiana. The leaves of all are remarkable for their tubular charac- 
ter, the main portion forming a long tube, dilated upwards, while a 
kind' of hood covers the mouth in a greater or less degree. These 
tubes contain water, which attracts vast numbers of insects, that enter 
and perish ; so that the leaves are commonly seen to be more or less 
foil of dead insects. Their ingress is aided by a lining of inverted 
abort hairs, which by their veiy direction discourage the captives' egress. 
The leaves in the Museum are those of 

Red Sideeaddk-Jlower. Sarraoenia rubra, WoU. 
PuTfie SideBoddU-flawer. Sanacenia purpurea, Z. ; and 
Parrot^s beak Sideeaddk-flower. Sarraoenia psittadna, Mich, 
VOL. V. 8 D 
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Ord. NYMPHiEACE^. Watee-Lilt Family. 

The large rhizomes, or underground stems, of these aquatics, as wdl 
as the seeds, if large enough to render them worth the gathering, both 
of which contain a good deal of starch, are esculent, yet rarely used by 
man in a civilized state. In some countries the former (commonly 
called the roots) are turned to good account in feeding swine. But if 
it be a Family deficient in practical utility to man, it holds the first 
rank among plants for the size and beauty, and frequently fragrance, of 
its flowers, and the amplitude of its foliage. These are characters that 
cannot be exhibited in a Museum, where we have, however, in some 
cases, the flowers modelled in wax. 

Fieioria JTater-IMy, Victoria regia, lAndL Native of many of the 
still waters of tropical America, east of the Andes. Flowers and fruit 
and young leaf and sections of flowers from the Amazon (Mr. Sprace), 
and from Bolivia (Mr. Bridges) ; and seeds from Paraguay (Mr. Pent- 
land). Section of root-stock and of young fruit from the cultivated 
plant in the Garden. Flower and bud and young leaf, beautifully mo- 
delled in wax, and presented by Miss Tayspill, may be seen on the table 
of Room No. 1, apart from the arranged Nymphaacea. Nothing but 
the growing plant, in our own stoves or in its native waters, can give 
an idea of the magnificence of this aquatic. The prickly leaves and 
flowers both float on the surface of the water : the former are quite orbi- 
cular, measuring 6-6i feet in diameter, with leaf-stalks sometimes 18 feet 
long, and the flowers 14-16 inches in diameter. Eoots and seeds, the 
latter called Water Maize in South America, are collected and eaten by 
the native Indians. — ^A series of four large drawings, exhibiting the bota- 
nical characters of this plant, are suspended on the wall of the staircase. 

Prickly Euryale, Euryale ferox, Salt»b. East Indies. Seeds, eaten 
by the Hindoos (Dr. Hooker). The plant may be considered a Victoria 
in miniature, with leaves no larger than the White Water-Lily, and 
flowers smaller than any of the Family. 
^ Downy JFater-Lily, Nymphsea pubescens, WtUd, East Indies. 
Boot (Dr. Stocks). Much eaten in Scinde by the natives. 

fFhiie JFater-LUy. Nymphsea alba, Z. Europe. Roots, used in 
Scotland for dyeing black or grey (Messrs. Lawson). M. F^ says 
that they have been long employed in France in tanning leather, and 
that a tolerable sort of beer has been prepared from them. 
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BUie Waiar-Lify. Njinphiea caerulea. Soath Africa, etc. A model 
of tins, also prepared and presented bj Miss Tayspill, may be seen on 
the table of the Boom No. 1, of the Moseom. 

FeUow WdUer-Lify. Ni^har luteun, At. Europe. Flowers, in al* 
oohoL The leaves are reported to be styptic (Endlidier). The flowers 
have certainly a brandy^like smell, and the pistil is shaped like a flask, 
whenee arises the name of the phuit in some ooonties of England, of 
''Brandy-bottle." According to Withering, the roots, rubbed with milk, 
destroy cnckets and cockroaches; bnt swine eat Uiem. The same author 
further adds, that an infusion of a pound of the firesh root to a gallon 
of water has been known to cure a leprous eruption of the arm. 

Spatter-dock, Nuphar advena, Aii. Boots. North America. Pro- 
perties I do not find noticed; thqr are probably the same as those of 
the preceding species, to which it is rery closely allied. 

Ord. NELUMBiACEiE. Watee-bban Family. 

A Family of aquatic plants, confined to two species, one a native of 
the tropical and subtropical portions of the Old World, and one of like 
regions in the New World. That of the Old JForld is of great classi- 
cal interest, NelutMum ^^ecioeum^ as considered to be the Egyptian 
Bean (tcuofAxn) of Pythagoras; it was formerly common in Egypt as well 
as India, but is now, according to Delile and other travellers, extinct 
in the former country. The seed-vessel, or receptacle of the fruit, is large, 
in shape an inverted cone, and has the nuts placed loose in apertures 
or cells on the surface ; this has been not inaptly compared to the rose 
of a watering-pot. The whole. Sir James Smith tells us, *' in process 
of time separates from the stalk, and, laden with ripe oval nuts, it floats 
down the water. The nuts vegetating, it becomes a cornucopia of 
young sprouting plants, which at length break loose from their confine- 
ment, and take root in the mud." This peculiar mode of propagation 
has evidently occasioned the plant, in conjunction with the water, to 
be adopted as the symbol of fertility, in which point of view it has, 
from the remoted antiquity, been considered with religious veneration 
in India, and makes a conspicuous figure in the mythology of that an- 
cient country. In the fourth volume of the * Amoenitates Academics/ 
p. 234, continues Sir James Smith, " a carved horn of a rhinoceros, 
sent to Linnaeus from China, is described. This is now before me, and 
is an excellent specimen of oriental sculpture, evidently alluding to the 
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mythology of India. The whole inyerted base of the horn is canred 
into an elegant leaf of Nelumbo, rising from the water amid a group 
of perforated Chinese rocks. It is encompassed with various plants of 
a more diminative proportion : a peach-tree and a medlar (or rather 
perhaps the Manffosteen), with Soffiitaria, Pothoa, and the Ifelmmbo 
itself in flower and seed, cover the outer surface. Some fantastic lizards, 
with bunches of grapes and the LUchi fruit in their mouths, are crawl- 
ing over the whole." This graceful antique it has often been my 
privilege to see in the library of the late Sir James Edward Smith. 
It came afterwards, as is well known, with the rest of his collections, 
into the possession of the Linnean Society of London, and has been en- 
graved by Lady Smith in the memoirs of her late husband. 

In ancient Egypt it has been spoken of by Herodotus as " the Lily of 
the Nile, like a beautiful rose ;" by Athenseus as the " Egyptian Bean," 
or '*Eose-coloured Lotus ;"and Theophrastus, under the name of "Bean" 
(icva/ior), most accurately describes it, having the " fruit like a wasps' 
nest, containing about thirty beans, a little projecting, each placed in a 
separate cell ; the flower is twice as large as a poppy, and of a rose- 
colour," etc., etc. ; and it is sculptured on the ornaments and repre- 
sented in symbolical pictures of the Egyptian temples. It is faithfully 
depicted in the Mosaics of Palestrina, of which M. Barthelemy has 
given us the history, where Harpocrates is represented on Egyptian 
monuments, sitting under the flower and fruit of the " Bose-ooloured 
Lotus," the plant now under consideration : yet so entirely lost is it 
to the Egyptians, that, as it has been well observed by M. Poiret, the 
plant thus portrayed would have been unknown to naturalists of the 
present day, had it not been disoovered in India. 

Sacred Indian Lotus, or Bean qf Egypt. Nelumbium speciosom, 
WUld. India. Flowers, in alcohol (East India Oompany). A group 
of flowers and foliage admirably modelled in wax, and presented by 
Mrs. Ewart. Fruit, dry and in alcohol. Boot-stock from Scinde(Dr. 
Stocks), where and elsewhere it is much eaten, boiled and in curries. 
Seeds, eaten raw or roasted. Necklaces made of the seeds (Migor 
Madden), sold at Benares and considered veiy sacred. — ^A drawing 
of the entire plant is suspended upon the gallery in Boom No. 3 of the 
Museum. We have dwelt the more upon this plant, because of its 
great beauty, and because it may be seen, in great perfection, during 
the summer and autumn months in the aquaria of the hothouses. 
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TellotD NelmMmm, or fTaier Ckmqtiepin. Nelnmbium luteum. 
Flowers, in alcohol, and ripe capsules with seeds (Dr. M'Nab and 
Mr. James). Tropical America, for example Santa Martha, and Ja- 
maica, and extending as far as the Southern and Western United 
States, rarely found north of them. We have, we think, clearly as- 
certained that the tropical Nelumbimm Jamaioeiue, etc., of Patrick Brown, 
is identical with the North American N. luieum ; and it is not a little 
remarkable that, save in colour of the flowers and the somewhat moro 
prickly peduncles, this is scarcely to be distinguished from the Ndtm- 
^m of the Old World, just noticed, — ^the same foliage, the same form 
of flowers, the same curious fruits and seeds. The same properties may 
consequently be expected : " the root-stocks of the IFaier Ckixquepm/* 
according to Nnttall, << resemble those of the Sweet Potato, and are, 
when boiled, as farinaceous and agreeable as the Potato, and are em- 
ployed as food by the Osage and other Western Indians." 

(7b be continued.) 



JoUiugn on the Mountains ; or Notes qfa/eto days* sojourning among the 
Mountains of Cloya, etc., in the Summer qf 1853; by Mr. A. 
Croall. 

{Continued from p, 841.) 

Next day I returned to Glen FiKdh : the morning was bright and 
snnny, and the day, though cloudy, was fine ; the streams had again re- 
sumed the former quiet murmuring, the ground was nearly dry, and I 
cheerfuUy ascended the cliffs on the west side of Glen Fiadh, or Craig 
Bennet, by a stream about half-way up the Glen. On reaching some 
shelving rock at the base of the cliffs, Saxtfraga nivalis occurred in con- 
siderable plenty, associated with Draba incana, and Dufymodon glauces- 
cms in fruit ; turning to the left and proceeding up a dry run, on some- 
what isolated rocks, I gathered Woodsia Ilvensis, and on rocks on the 
left immense abundance of Oxgtropis campestris, both in flower and 
fruit. In proceeding upwards, Bypnum rufescens, Bryum dealbatum^ 
and Encalypta ciliaris were plentiful. The rocks here have a whitish 
calcareous appearance, and indeed the " dry run " is veiy conspicuous, 
being quite discernible even from the heights above Loch Brandy. 
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The lower rocks form a long slopiog declivity, at the top of which they 
again became ragged and precipitous, and are somewhat difBlcolt of 
access. Abundant evidence was still visible of the ruin occasioned by 
the storm of the previous day in the loose earth, broken fragments of 
rocks that were scattered around, and in the marks of terrible concus- 
sions that had taken place between the projecting rocks and the larger 
firagments in their desceut, the point of contact being surrounded by a 
stratum of smoke*like dust, where the smell of fire was still apparent. 
I had penetrated to a considerable distance among the dif s near the 
summit, at a place where one of the masses had descended, breaking 
ofif pieces of rock and tearing up and grinding the vegetation in its pro- 
gress. I had just puUed myself up and secured my footing on a green 
shelf, which had been partly torn from its moorings on the rock : on 
getting hold of the shelf above and raising myself upon it, my astonish- 
ment and delight may be better conceived than expressed, on perceiving 
the whole shelf covered with a dense mass of Pyrola roiuttd{fblia, flower- 
ing profusely, and literally loading the air with its delightful fragrance. 
No one who has not witnessed such a scene can form an idea of the 
beauty of this lovely alpine gem ; and the pleasure was no doubt consi- 
derably enhanced by the reflection that on this spot, perhaps, the foot 
of man had liever stood, that no sacrilegious hand had ever culled 
these floral gems before. After gathering a supply, my attention was 
attracted by something green on the bare ground beneath a willow 
dose by ; on gathering a fragment, what was my delight to recognize 
the rare and beautiM JFeima laUfblia, its curious stems and leaves 
looking like little bulbs at the base of the fruitstalks. 

It is curious to see, assodated with these alpine rarities, the most 
common denizens of the plains. Thus AlchemiUa vulgaris, Pnmella 
vulgaris, Plantago maritima, Taamama palustris, and numerous others, 
were growing in close proximity with AlchemiUa alpina, OxytropU cam' 
pesirit, Feronica alpina, IJpilobium alpinum, Saussurea alpwa, Sonckus 
alpinua, and many other alpines : Pteris aqviUna was closdy associated 
with Jspidium LondkUis, and Hypnum ewpidatum with Hypnum n^/^ 
cens, and at the head of the Glen, Polypodium alpeaire grows side by 
side with Lastrea dUatata; but I nowhere observed Athyrium FUw- 
fcemma associated with or at the same elevation with Polypodium al- 
pestre, nor did I find a single frond of Polypodium alpeaire towards 
the base of the mountains or lower down than the base of the cliffs. 
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On the bonlden in the bottom of the Glen, seyenl spedes of lichens 
are rerj fine, and on a Uu^ boulder near the oentre, surmounted by 
aereral Birches and Mountain Ash, fine specimens of JncBdangiMm cUia- 
(mm occurred, covering a large portion of its northern side. There is 
perhaps no place so rich in Lichens as the masses of boulders around 
Loch Brandy and Loch Wharl, where Oyrophora probo8cid$a, eylin- 
drieoy ertnOy and pdUta are all plentiiul, the latter howerer sparingly 
in fruit, Cormeularia trwtU and aculeata, Parmelia caperala and am- 
pkalode$y and many others. Oyrophora poltfphyUa is also plentiful, 
but no fruit was observed : and Andraa rvpeitria was veiy fine. On 
the sloping summits of the hill above, where the vegetation consisted 
chiefly of Triekodomum ImnHginotum^ interspersed with tufts of OKo- 
doma rtaig\fermay a veiy pretty spedes of StereocauUm growing, not 
in tufts, but solitary; Zecidea fluco-luiea was extremely abundant, 
ridily fruited, and on the bare spots between, occurred the rare and 
interesting little plant Fycnothelia pajdUaria, 

Behind these summits issue a long series of springs, the sources of 
the streams that, proceeding eastward, combine to form the tributaries 
of the North Esk. On bare spots above these, was picked abundantly 
in fruit OonoHomwm boreale and Dieramtm falcatum, associated with 
PoUfirickum hereynieum, also in plenty. On a bare knoll of decomposing 
whitish feldspar, close beside a small lake a litUe above these springs, 
grew the singular Lichen, Qadoma vemUeularis ; this is more plentiful 
on the summit of Ben Bed, where also was gathered a fine tuft of the 
large form of the Splackttum vmioides. AU the specimens of this plant 
that I have met with this season, were growing on animal matter, 
and, with one exception, on the droppings of birds of prey, possibly 
that of owls ; for in cutting up the tufts, the mass was found to consist 
almost entirely of hair and fragments of bones, part of the skull, ap- 
parently, of a mouse, being repeatedly recognized. On Lochnagar a 
fine patoh of it was seen on a similar substance, i^laohnum mmoides 
had at first occupied the site, as the decaying setsB were still evident 
among the stems of its more immediate successor, Splachnum angu»ta' 
imiy the leaves alone remaining to indicate the species. The latter was 
now fully ripe, and was again in its turn giving place to the previous 
occupant ; this formed a fine green zone around the tuft, and appeared 
extending itself towards the centre, the plants around the inner margin 
of the ring being quite young, while those on the outer margin had 
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a few ripe capsules ; most of the plants however were males. The outer 
margin of the patch was fringed with a fine brown border of Pdtidaa 
polydaciyla, beautifully contrasting with the rich green of i^laekmim 
mnioideif and the central patch of S^lacimitm oMguitaUu^ of a pale 
brown dotted with the reddish capsules. 

The spot was on the southern flank of one of "the Paps of Loch- 
nagar," and on the boulders around I observed in great profusion, and 
richly fruited, the curious (hrmeularia lanata and Parw$elia Fakkmenais^ 
also in fruit. On the grassy wettish slopes Eieraeitim nt^ivioflw was 
▼eiy fine, and at the source of a spring Jungermamiia jutuperina with 
stems from five to six inches in length. On the stream that descends 
from Lochnagar to Prince Albert's shooting-lodge on Loch Muick, Polg- 
podium (dpestre occurred, and abundance of i^K^iM CkanuemorM with ripe 
fruit ; this fruit is highly prized by the HigManders for its flavour, and 
is sometimes used medicinally. To me the flavour appears more nearly 
to resemble that of half-rotten goosebeiries than anything else, accom- 
panied with a certain greasy odour, and anything but agreeable ; yet 
custom may reconcile one to its defects, and even render it pleasant, 
especially where the choice is so limited*. The colour certainly is veiy 
tempting, — at first a pale green, suffused with red on the side next the 
sun, at length, when ripe, a pale transparent yellow, the exposed side 
reddish-orange : the finer specimens are nearly an inch in diameter, and, 
when contrasted with the bleak, barren flats on which they grow, are 
very beautifril. The stem is erect, but so slender that the weight of the 
ripe fruit eventually bends it over till the fruit rests on the ground. 

Cornui Suecica is very plentiful on Lochnagar, in the sheltered, 
grassy hollows, along the streams and around the margin of the loch ; 
in the latter locality still in flower (August 9th). 

On the summit of the cliffs, Cladonia vemUcuktris is plentiful on the 
bare soil ; the principal vegetation around consisting of Junctu trifiduB, 
which here seems to have a higher range than TrichoiUmum lanuguumm. 
On the dry slopes the beautiful Azalea procumbeiu was still in bloom. 
Descending the ravine on the north side, 8ax\fraga rwularu occurred 
on the damp rocks, along with abundance of the small form of Polypo- 
dium alpettre, the larger form occurring at the base of the diffii along 

* We have just reoei?ed a large jar of these Berries (Mollehaer, Norse) from a 
friend in Norway, where they are much prized at the dessert ; and, eaten with cream 
and sugar, we can prononnoe them exoeuent. — £o. 
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with a profusion of AUo$onu eriipus, the fronds only just appearing 
among the d/bris, close beside a laige mass of snow. In a wet spot 
about half-way down, Bryum Lndwigii was found, and near the sum- 
mit the gronnd was carpeted with Dicranum . . . P in fine fruit, still 
partly covered by a large patch of indurated snow, whose dark mass 
was now far outvied by the lovely flowers of the CeratUum alpmvm, which 
adorned with its rich tresses the frowning rocks around. 

On the sloping d^ris between the cliffs and the hike occurred Phleum 
alpinum, Hieraeium alpinum and nigreiceM, and among the wet cliffs the 
viviparous form of Poa alpina. In descending towards Deeside, occurred 
on boulders abundance of Qyrophora peHUa, so richly fruited that the 
smallest speck of thallus had its one or two apothecia. Among the 
heath also occurred large patches of Jungermanma cUiaria ; in Clova I 
have only seen it mixed with grass and other mosses. Here fycopo- 
dium onMolimtm also occurred. 

The hills on the south side of the Dee are remarkably wild and pre- 
cipitous. The ravines and sides of the hills are very richly wooded, 
and would no doubt afford many of the rarer flowering-plants, but we 
had no time to deviate from the road. 

Braemar and Glen Gallater were also visited, rather than examined, 
still a few interesting plants occurred. Hieraeium denticulatum and pre- 
muUAoidet, and several other forms ; Jndraa alpina was very fine above 
Loch Gallater, also Carex vaginaiay SaUx arenaria, Aerbacea, etc. ; Hyp- 
nmm moUe with abundance of fruit, Grimmia apiraliB^ all the forms of 
Polypadium alpettre, beautiful specimens of Conastomum boreale, etc. etc. 

On the shores of Loch Muick, a very interesting locality was exa- 
mined. On the southern shore, nearly opposite the Shooting-lodge, a 
small stream enters the lake. On boulders in this stream very fine 
specimens of Qyrophora erosa and proboscidea were gathered, and on 
wet rocks some beautiful Salici», Near the footpath along the margin 
of the lake, both to the east and west of the stream, Limnaa borealia 
occurred, also in a small birch-wood nearly opposite the Shooting-lodge, 
along with Hypnum Crisia-castrenM, Sticta pulmonaria and wrobtcu" 
lata. Nephroma rewpinatumy Placodium plumbeum, Tetraphis pellttcida, 
Dicranum acoparium, var. maju9, etc., all in fine fruit. The alluvial 
delta at the mouth of the stream is a beautiful spot, covered with 
birches and boulders, the latter completely clothed with Vaccinium Myr- 
lillfis and FUia-Idaa, both laden with fruit, the former quite ripe, the 
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latter Dearly bo, in very large bunches, and very beautiful, exceedingly 
so, from their peculiar place and manner of growth. The former were 
the largest and finest I had ever seen. On descending the Capel above 
Bradooney, Tofieldia was found along the streams down almost to the 
base of the hills. 

Economizing of time in these mountain excursions is always a very 
important object of consideration, where distances are so deceiving, and 
travelling so fatiguing. The distance to lodgings being always consi- 
derable, much time is also unavoidably spent in travelling to and from 
the inns. To avoid this, several nights during the above ramble were 
spent in the hiU, " among the bonny blooming heather," by which a 
saving of fully one-half the time was effected. Bivouacking by the side 
of some huge boulder, we had no difficulty in starting at four o'clock, 
when, after breakfast, and any little preparation necessary, we started 
to work immediately, from four to five hours earlier than we could 
have done had we travelled from the inn; this, with three or four 
hours saved at night in the same way, was a very important addition 
to a day, and the time thus saved, being devoted to the purpose of col- 
lecting instead of being wasted in a long and fatiguing walk to the 
inn, made one week as good as two. Our cooking operations were 
exceedingly simple, and soon accomplished : a cup of coffee was the 
general beverage, prepared in the course of fifteen minutes, which, with 
bread and butter, some fish, cheese, or cold meat, formed the usual re- 
past ; then, rolled in our " Highland plaid,** we were over to sleep in 
a twinkling. We generally had a cup of coffee again about midnight, 
to warm us if we felt cold, and then slept soundly till four o'clock, 
when we got up and had breakfast. 

There is perhaps much less danger of catching cold in this vi^ay than 
at first might be imagined, or even than in travelling to an inn : a 
long walk of some six or eight miles will very likely throw one into 
such a state of heat and perspiration, that unless the clothes are carefully 
changed, one can scarcely avoid catching cold ; the sure remedy for 
which is another good sweat on the following day. 

In the above sketch little notice is taken of the more common alpine 
plants, unless to point out some circumstance illustrative of their dif- 
fusion or their habits, and none of the localities visited were at all 
thoroughly examined. Any one who has spent a day in the mountains 
can readily understand how little progress is made, especially if the 
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Ciyptogamia are indnded in the search. In oolleciing flowering-plants, 
one can pass over the ground with considerable rapidity ; but in look- 
ing for Mosses, etc., unless every crack and crevice be carefully scruti- 
nized, the rarer species are always certain of being overlooked. Thus 
CSd^fodium Grifiikiamum was plentiful on the easternmost rocks of the 
Barries, but I saw it nowhere else in fruit, except a single small patch 
in the diffs above Loch Gallater. Bryum Zimi was plentiful in Glen 
Dole, but very scarce everywhere else. FoJAftrickum hercynicum was 
plentiful on the Barries and on the northern slope of Craig Wharl, but 
very scarce in Glen Dole and elsewhere. Some of the more common 
planta were also very fine in certain localities: thus, on the eastern 
stream on Craig Maid, Lutula tpicata was remarkably luxuriant; in 
ascending from Canness, Sibbaldia was seen very fine ; also GnaphaUum 
st^nnum, the stems five inches in length. Eu6u8 Chamamorm was no- 
where so fine as on the summit of Craig Bennet and on the southern 
slope of Lochnagar. 



DewriptUm of a Nem SpeeUi qf Ebiogonum, diicovered in Cal^mia 
dy Mr. Jefficey; fy Sib W. J. Hooker, K.U., F.B.A. and L.S. 

(With a Plate, Tab. X.) 

Eriogonum pyroktfoUum ; radice longe fusiformi lignosa, coUo diviso, 
canle brevissimo props basin ramoso, ramis apicibus stellatim fo- 
liosis, foliis rotundato-spathulatis obovatisve in petiolum sequilongum 
attenuatis integerrimis coriaceis glaberrimis, scapis glabris digitali- 
bus et ultra nudis, umbellarum perianthiis 6-9, bracteis 2 spathula- 
tis, involncris brevi-campanulatis 6-dentatis, perianthii foliolis dorso 
ovariisque supeme patenti-hirsutis. (Tab. X., inadvertently named 
E, itaticjfolium,) 

Eriogonum pyrolaefolium, Hook, MS8. — Murray^ in Bot. Exp, to Ore- 
gon* ^p, 2 {name only). 

Hab. Shasta Butt, North California, Mr, Jeffrey, 

This is one of the results of the Oregon and Califomian Mission 

sent out by an association from Edinburgh, for botanically exploring 

* In referenoe to some remarks made upon this little work on some plants of the 
Oregon country, in a late number of our Journal, it is only fair to state, what we now 
learn, that it was never intended as a publieaiion, but as a catalogue that might be 
useAil to those interested in Mr. Jeffrey's mission. — £d. 
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those oouutries. The shape of the leaf is much like that of small spe- 
cimens of Pyrola rotundifoUa ; and the general habit and texture and 
ghibrous surface of the leaves resemble some SUUioe. It belongs to 
Mr. Bentham's section Umbellata, of the genus Eriogonum^ and the 
affinity is perhaps with the E, umbeUatum of Dr. Torrey : bnt there 
are no stolones in our plant, no pubescence, only two bracteal leaves, 
and the umbels are few-flowered. The colonr of the flowers in the 
dried state is pale buff. 

Tab. X. Eriogmium pgrolafolium, 1. Involucre with its flowers. 
2. Single flower : — magnified. 
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Botanical NetM/rom Italjf. 

florenoe, llUi October. 

We have received the two first numbers of the * Bendioonto della 
Societa Beale ' of Naples for this year, both containing botanical me- 
moil's. The first is M. Semmola's account of his researches on the 
chemical composition of Magnolia grandiflora: they have led him to 
the discovery of a new immediate neutral principle, which he calls 
Magnoline ; it is bitter, can be crystallized, and is to be found exclu- 
sively in the bark, especially of the root. The same parts of the tree 
contain also a little gallo-tannic add, some resin, and two extractive 
substances, one of which has the property of imparting a dark violet- 
colour to salts of iron. It is principally to magnoline, the author adds, 
that Magnolia grandiflora owes the eminent febrifuge qualities which 
his experiments have shown him this plant possesses. 

The second memoir contains the description by M. Briganti of a 
monstrosity in the fruit of Opuntia vulgaris^ furnishing an additional 
proof that the inferior ovary of this plant is produced by a portion of 
the stem, and not by the leaves or carpels. 

Professor Tenore has given in the same periodical a translation, ac- 
companied by notes and a plate, of M. Sodoffsky's article on UUucus 
iubero9U8, published in the ' Bulletin de la Societe des Naturalistes de 
Moscou.* 

In the sitting of the 7 th August, of the Accademia dei Georgofili of 
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Florence, a report by Professor Amici was read on the disease of the 
Mulberry-leaf (Bonplandia, vol. i. p. 167), and on the fungns consi- 
dered to be the cause of it. This fiingus was first described by Turpin 
in 1888, in the • Annals of the Society of Horticulture of Paris/ vol. xxii. 
under the name of Fusarium laterUium, and a few years afterwards by 
Br. Sandri. According to Professor Amides observations, it is de- 
veloped on the very surface of the leaf, and does not, as is usually be- 
lieved, grow from under the epidermis. Whether it be the cause or 
the effect of the disease of the Mulberry-leaf, he does not pretend to 
decide, but he seems to be rather of the latter opinion ; he also thinks 
the disease is not contagious. 

Bertoloni has published another number of his Flora, containing the 
description of ComponUt; I shall proceed, as usual, to comment briefly 
on it. Genus GnapkaUum : it is made to comprise OnaphaUum, JBU- 
c]kryium, Omaloikeca, AsUennaria, and Leontcpodium of modem bo* 
tanists ; O, cUriHum, Lam., is the name adopted for the plant usually 
called G. StcockaSj this denomination being transferred to the O, an- 
ffu$t^oUum, Auct. ; several interesting species from the southern parts 
of Italy are mentioned. — FUago: F. apaihulata and eriocephala are 
united to F. Oermamca; F. Lagopu9^ Pari., to F, arvetuU, — Michrywm, 
this genus being limited to E.frigidum. — Xeranikemum: — Carpeaium, — 
Ocmyza, combining C. squarrosa and limonifoUa, and the genus Fhaff* 
nahn ; F. Ttmorei, Presl, is considered a synonym of C, rttpestrU^ L. — 
Erigeron, of which (hnyza ambigna^ DC. (or E, lini/oUum, W.), forms part, 
with E. BrahachemUy Mill., added as a synonym ; the E. unijiortu of 
Central Europe is joined to E, alpinus, and considered different from the 
Ldnnean plant ; we further remark the absence of E, glahratuB from the 
Italian flora. — Jeuonia. — ^The new genus Cupularia of Grenier and GK)- 
dron is adopted. — Homogyne. — Tusnlago, — Fekuitei, comprising Nor- 
doamia. — Senecio : 8. lewMnthemifoUm, Poir., vemm^ Biv., kunulis, Desf., 
incrauatuSt Ghiss., and pygmaua, Giiss., are aU joined to S. crassifoUm, 
W., as Moretti and Moris have it ; 8, chrysanihemifoUus, DC, is made 
a synonym of 8. squaUdus^ L., to which is added 8. OaUieuSy Vill., as a 
variety ; 8, Nehrodetuis, DC, Prodr., is a synonym of 8, laeiniatua, Bert., 
the author thinking that the true 8, NehrodensU of Linnseus is the same 
as the 8, Duriai^ Gay in Boiss. Voy. en Esp. ; the 8, incanuB^ p, ita- 
licusy of Persoon, is the 8, Penooni, De Notaris, and considered a good 
species ; 8, eruci/oUtUy Auct., is given under the name of 8. ieHutfblius^ 
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Jaoq., the eruc\folius of Linnaeus being, according to the author, merely 
a form of S. sylvaticus ; S. erraiicus, Bert., is continued to be held dis- 
tinct from S, aqucUicus, which has not hitherto been found in Italy ; 
8, calvescens is a rare species from the island of Capraja ; S. Jacquima- 
nus is joined to S, nemorefuis, — JsUr is the last genus described, but 
only in part. 

I am sorry to add, Professor Parlatore's health continues unsatisfoc- 
tory ; he is still under medical treatment, and can study but little com- 
pared to what he was accustomed to do. 

Dr. Planchon arrived here three weeks ago, and will remain with us 
some time, as he has come for the purpose of determining the plants 
cultivated in Prince Demidoff*s Grardens. Mr. B. Ker, the son of the 
well-known botanist, and a botanist himself, is also here. — Seemaxn^s 
Bonplandia, 



ExtracUfrom various Letters from Mb. Jambs Dbummond, relaHng to 
the Botany of Swan Bjyeb. 

{Coniimiedfhm p. 847.) 

HawthomdeiL 

At our first bivouac after leaving the river and turning east, we 
found our intended quarters, at a spring of water, pre-occupied by a 
tribe of natives. We arrived before the people, and had time to ob- 
serve all their spare moveable property, suspended from the trees in 
nets instead of the kangaroo-skin bags used by the aborigines of the 
Swan Biver district. As we expected, a little before sunset the party 
returned ; there might be twelve or fourteen men, besides women and 
children. Several of them had never seen a white man before, but 
they were very friendly ; and during the two days we stopped in the 
place, they often went out hunting with my son, Mr. Butcher (a young 
settler, who had accompanied us), and our servant. They catch a small 
kind of kangaroo in nets, shaped something like our common cabbage- 
nets, and having a running string near the mouth, which is the nearest 
approach we have seen the natives make to the running noose : a know- 
ledge of which would enable them to procure abundance of food with 
UtUe trouble. These little animals retreat, during the day, into dense 
thickets of Eucalyptus and other shrubs, through which the people make 
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beaten paths in Tarious directions. When they have selected a place 
snitable to their purpose, the natives break down the shrubs and con- 
struct a sort of rough fence, placing their nets in the tracks, with the 
mouths of the nets open towards the thickets. The people then as- 
semble, and disperse themselves in the opposite end of the brushwood 
from the traps, and set up a g^reat noise, which induces the terrified 
creatures, whatever they may be, to rush towards the nets ; somewhat 
on the principle of the Highland huntsmen, who used to drive the deer 
into the snare. One or more natives conceal themselves near, to watch 
and secure such animals as may chance to get entangled. The nets 
are constructed of the bark of the plant numbered 730 and 731 of 
my large collection, whose valuable properties for that kind of use I 
pointed out long ago, to our Agricultural Society : it gave me no 
small pleasure to see these poor creatures turning it to account. There 
is not however much to increase human pride in the spectacle of this 
slight variety of "Homo ttgneru'* in his natural state. It is true that 
by superior strength, aided by the little knowledge these people acquire 
from their ancestors, they are enabled to lord it over the other animals 
of the creation ; but then the same spear with which they lay prostrate 
the kangaroo of the forest, destroys also two-thirds of their own spe- 
cies, — not in battle, for few, comparatively speaking, fall in fair fight, 
but by reason of their dark and dreadful superstition, which prompts 
them to avenge the death of their relations : whether caused by nature 
or accident, or by violence, the survivors hold it their duty to immolate 
some victim or victims to the manes of the deceased. There seems an 
analogy in this custom to what we read in Homer, of the human sacri- 
fices offered to the shade of Patroclus. A native of this countiy will 
travel one himdred miles on foot, almost without food or rest, to murder 
one or more persons, generally of some tribe which he fancies inimical 
to him ; but sooner than dispense with a victim, he, whose duty it is 
considered to be (generaUy the unde of the departed individual), will 
fall upon one of his own nearest relatives. The mode is, to steal on 
the sleeping victim and then escape before an alarm can be raised. It 
foUows that the friends of the murdered man speedily retaliate, after 
the same fashion, on some other tribe ; and thus the country becomes 
a scene of bloodshed. If it were not for this extraordinary and shock- 
ing mode of thinning the population, this land, where disease is un- 
known, could never maintain its inhabitants. Only one recent instance 
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is known where the guilty individuals were identified and justly pu- 
nished. We were about eighty miles to the north, and we passed by 
a place called Calliep, meaning the place of the Mve, or Five Brothers, 
One of these men had accidentally been killed by the fall of a tree, and 
his four brothers went to the south to^ avenge his death, and murdered 
two young brothers or cousins, whom they watched till they were asleep. 
Their friends quickly mustered, followed, overtook and slew all the four 
assassins, whose land remains to this day without an owner. About 
twelve months ago I was travelling with Mr. Gilbert, and I discovered 
the skeleton of a native, the bones dragged hither and thither by the wild 
dogs. Our guide, Mangerroot, who also accompanied us in our recent 
journey to the east, told us that five years previously he and his friends 
were hunting damars in the thicket where I had found these relics, 
when they quarrelled, and a battle ensued, in which a friend of Man- 
gerroot's was killed ; but his party were eventually victors, and slei^ 
three of their opponents. After the fight was over, they buried their 
companion where he fell, but lefb the corpses of the enemies exposed to 
the wild beasts, and it was one of them which I had seen. 

Tour kindness in sending me a microscope has enabled me to detect 
a little Moss, which has given me more pleasure than anything I have 
found since the days of my discovery of Haokeria late-vireM^ near 
Cork, in Ireland. This minute Moss is not only beautiful in itself^ 
but it affords what I conceive to be an admirable illustration of a sub- 
ject which it cost me much trouble to elucidate many years ago, namely, 
the germination of Mosses, their first and simplest form, in what I call 
the conferva state, and ultimately their development into what I term 
the foliaceous state, being that in which they produce capsules. I re- 
member transmitting to you, many years ago, the result of my expe- 
riments on the subject, but they appear hitherto to have been little 
regarded : Conferva veluiina, though undoubtedly the young of Poly- 
irichuM aloidea, continues to figure in books as a good species ; and I 
observe that Messrs. Bruch and Schimper, in their remarks on No. 10 
of my deceased brother's ' Musci Americani,' seem to be puzzled with the 
conferva-like cotyledons belonging to the plant. But what are these 
cotyledons ? simply the articulated filaments which compose the roots 
of Mosses, and which acquire a green colour by exposure to the light. 
I enclose specimens which illustrate the point. In No. 1 these jointed 
filaments arc seen simple or branched, fringing the leaves of the peri- 
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cluetiam ; the capsule is very yonng and globose, with a difTerently- 
eiiaped veil from that of PkaKum, In No. 2 they are seen forming 
the articulated roots, and gradually passing into uncinate nerreless 
leaves. In No. 3 they are seen forming the roots ; and they are so 
abundant in the plant in a young state, that I took it for Phaacum ser- 
nUnm, till I had the opportimity of scrutinizing it with the microscope : 
it bears some resemblance to your figure of BrucMa brevipea, but it has 
only three nerveless leaves and some very small ones. 

Are you aware that the ^^^tca-like seed-leaves of Ferns often pro- 
duce more than one plant ? They are in fact a stage in the growth of 
these vegetables, not very different from, or rather they are analogous to, 
the conferva state of Mosses. Equiietumay too, — their curious seeds, when 
deposited and left quite undisturbed in a moist and congenial soil, ex- 
pand in all directions like a fine specimen of Anthoceroa punctatua ; and 
I proved by experiments that plants oiEquiaetum did proceed from one 
of these Anthoceroa-XwMvig tufts. 

One of the specimens of my little favourite Phascum resembling aer^ 
ratum, you will perceive, is in a more advanced stage. The capsules 
turn to a beautiful red as they proceed towards maturity, the colouring 
matter iqpparently residing in a tessellated membrane which lines the 
capsule : tiie veil is open on one side, and beautifully reticulated, as in 
Hoaheria. The confervoid appendages no doubt remain on the plant 
so long as the pericheetial leaves appear above ground, which in this 
country is not more than a few weeks. 

In one station I have watched the growth of the rare Phaacum atolo' 
niferum for several years : I could find the fructification at all seasons. 
In my opinion, when Mosses are spoken of as annual, the expression 
only applies to their rising above the soil; and such is probably the 
meaning of Mr. Berkeley, when he describes Fungi as annual or bien^ 
nial. Few plants are of shorter duration than Jgaricua campeatria in 
the mushroom form ; yet we know that the roots of it, in the shape of 
mushroom spawn, are continually used to reproduce the plant, and 
that no deterioration thence ensues. So, in like manner, with regard to 
the articulated filaments which constitute the roots of Mosses, there 
can exist no doubt they have the power to produce the species, and for 
any length of time. Indeed, the experiments are conclusive on this 
point, which I conducted in the Cork Botanic Garden. I then raised 
Funaria h^grtmetrica on earth which had been made red-hot, and was 
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put, almost in tbat state, into a new flower-pot, covered with a small 
cap-glass, and only supplied with water through the pores of the pot. 
When the young plant was formed, I removed the surface an inch deep, 
and found the green confervoid filaments, which the plant always pro* 
duces on its first appearance over ground, again produced, and in due 
time the leaves too. Thus a singular analogy exists between Monet 
and Fumgi^ and I have pointed out above an equally curious one with 
Ferns and JEquiieta, 

Thia arid country affords few Fenu, perhaps because of the difficulty 
they experience in getting over what I term their Marchantia state. 
We have but few weeks in a year when these plants can make any 
progress in that stage ; but, like the Mosses, they return, as it were, 
to the charge with eveiy shower of rain. I was actually near sending 
you one lately, believing it to be a species of Junffermantna I I have 
watched a patch for nearly two years, and as yet only a few of them 
have been able to assume their Fern form. 

Ikinaria hyffrometrica is far more luxuriant and abundant here than 
in Britain, delighting to grow in the burned earth, of which we have 
so much. The seeds, which its numerous capsules contain, are lighter, 
when quite dry, than the atmospheric air which is near the surface of 
the earth : thus they naturally fioat till they find their equilibrium, when 
they are wafted by the wind, and, descending in rain, afford a beautiful 
illustration of the cause why this Moss is found all over the globe, 
whether the countries have risen from the sea, the work of insects, or 
been ejected in the form of burning lava, through the bowels of the earth. 

The articulated confervoid plant, whidi the late Mr. Dickson called 
Cof^flerva bullosa, but which I do not now find in books under that 
name, is for the same reason to be discovered in water wherever ex- 
posed to the air ; for it is neither more nor less than the seeds of Fu- 
naria hifgrometrica, which have germinated in water. 

I am just returned from a journey to the north-east, undertaken 
principally with a view to procure seeds of my beautiful LawrenoeUa 
lanceolata. I rejoice to say that this object was gained, and that I also 
gathered several interesting plants, among them three new Bryandras, 
which, with one equally novel species, found in my expedition to the 
east, make no fewer than four undescribed kinds of this genus, de- 
tected by me this season. The lovely C^kamaiaucium dUaiaium also oc- 
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eoned in soflBcieDt abundanoe to enable me to sapply several snb* 
aeriben. This plant has many points in common with Ferticordia 
^nrndtflora; the flowen are often an inch across, with yellowish-green 
ealyces and vermilion petals, which soon shrivel up and disappear ; its 
anthers, twenty in nomber and of nneqnal lengths, are united by a 
beantifol dark pnrple membrane. I also found a charming little pknt, 
allied to Ooodenovia^ about 9 inches high and bearing blood-red in* 
florescence ; and a splendid rush-like Grass, perhaps a Poa. The latter 
grows 8-4 feet high, on the muddy banks of the Airowsmith Biver ; 
it was in flower, and had ripe seeds on it too. 

As soon as I can get together 250 species, which with what I have 
found before will make 2000, 1 shall send them home, accompanied 
with all the seeds I can procure. Among the latter are those of a re- 
markably pretty DidiiCM, allied to D. caruleus, which grows a foot 
high. I hope to add some bulbs, but these are rather scarce; and 
our opportunities of sending are still fewer. 

[A month later Mr. Drummond writes] At last I have the satisfac- 
tion of despatching a box on board the ship Halifax, which is to sail 
from Fieemantle, and to touch at the Isle of France on the way to 
England. It contains bulbs of several kinds of Drosera and Hamado* 
rum, also of the bulbous-rooted umbelliferous plant called Gatuui by 
the natives : seeds of the Lawrencella laneeolata, both rose-flowered and 
white, our elegant yellow capitate Everlasting-flower, and the flne annual 
Brunama. There are dried specimens of more than 200 species, col- 
lected during my late journey, for your herbarium, and some letters 
which desoribe the more remarkable plants. I think you will consider 
two beautiful and new Legumnosa, a scarlet-flowered Myriaeea, and 
the Ooodemnna mentioned in my last, as among the best things. 

This coimtiy abounds in species of Dodder and C^ra, apparently 
quite peculiar to it ; but a travelling botanist cannot investigate these 
difficult genera so closely as is necessary to authoriEe his founding new 
species of them ; and I am always reluctant to increase the number of 
species to my subscribers unless on ample grounds. I feel sure this 
colony contains twice as many kinds of plants as I have as yet dis- 
covered. In Dr. Lindley's * Observations on Swan River Botany,' he 
mentions that Dryandrtu abound; but though I was always on the 
look-out for this genus and Banknoiy I spent seven years at Swan Biver 
before finding seven DryandroB. Now I have gathered upwards of 
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forty species ; but a third of the number are entirely confined to one 
locality, and of the remaining two-thirds only two or three species are 
generally distributed over the country, even where there is the same 
soil and situation to be found. The way in which plants seem to be 
restricted to certain spots, is one of the remarkable features of this 
country. Dr. Lindley much underrates the extent of the colony. In- 
stead of fifty miles, it stretches from Doubtful Island Bay on the souths 
west coast to Sharks* Bay, including the land taken in by parallel lines 
of latitude and longitude. When we consider the great number of 
one species known to grow only in one spot, and these spots exhibiting 
no very remarkable conditions of land and aspect, etc., it is impossible 
to calculate the amount of novelty which might reward the researches 
of a naturalist, who should traverse the country in various directions 
in the length and the breadth of it. 

I enclose in this letter specimens of twelve or thirteen Charaoea; 
and as I have found by experience that these kinds of plants lose (not 
to regain it) their original form in the process of drying, I give you 
the result of some observations which I made upon them in a fresh 
state. Mr. Brown, in describing the only two species noticed in the 
* Prodromus,' appears to consider the nakedness of the lower part of 
the stems, and the distance of the whorls of leaves or branches, a& 
affording important distinctive marks. But in our species these points 
are highly variable, and seem dependent upon circumstances, as the 
depth and stillness of the water which they inhabit. Two kinds have 
beautifully iridescent stems : some species have the anthers and capsules 
borne upon separate plants, and they appear to be productive or other- 
wise, according as they grow in proximity with each other or not ; one 
seems nearly allied to the Chara laii/olia of your ' Icones Plantarum.' 
I will endeavour to send specimens in spirits, for there is no other way 
of preserving the original aspect ; but everything connected with these 
matters is of difficult attainment in this country : for instance, my stock 
of brown paper is expended, and till I can receive more from England 
(I have written for a supply) I must be at a standstill. The article is 
not to be had for love or money in Swan Biver, and from this cause 
many of my specimens have been imperfectly dried : I had hoped to 
receive some by the Prima Donna. Perhaps my letter, asking for it, 
has never reached England. It is one of the greatest disadvantages of 
Swan Biver, that two years are necessary for us to send a letter and 
receive the answer ; and matters get worse instead of better in this 
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respect. By the Halifax, as I lately informed yoQ, I despatched a 
box : porhaps you haye heard of the disaster that befell this vessel ; 
she was driven on shore soon after sailing, and so much injured that it 
was found necessary to put back for repairs. I trust that nothing 
worse than delay has happened, and that the articles will yet arrive 
in good order. 

Herewith I send some slices of several subterranean Fungi^ which, 
uninviting as they look to an epicure, are highly esteemed by our fun- 
givorons animals, whose scraping has led me to detect their concealed 
habitat. 

Soon after the date of my last letter, an event occurred which 
plunged us all in the deepest afSiction, and took me quite off my usual 
pursuits. My youngest son was murdered by a native, who speared 
him through the body as he lay asleep, at the Sheep Station, on the 
Moor Biver. The books and microscope you sent me have proved the 
means of somewhat alleviating my grief, by inducing me to attend to 
botany ; and I have occupied myself in sowing the seeds of obscure 
Cryptogamous pknts, MartUeaeem and Characea. If you happen to 
have any living plants of Marchaniia pol^fmorpha, I wish you would 
kindly send me a firond or two, with the cup-bearing sporules, in a 
letter, I think they would germinate in this country. 

It-is an extraordinary fact that I have known the anther to exert its 
influence on seeds of MarsUea, which must have lain in the ground for 
a vast and unknown period of time. These seeds, or involucres, were 
dug up when sinking a well on the alluvial banks of the Swan Biver : 
they were mixed with charcoal ; for charcoal is invariably found in the 
alluvial deposits of the rivers in this country, to a depth which seems 
to prove that the present race of natives, or others having a similar habit 
of annually burning the country, roust have inhabited these districts for 
a much longer period than can be ascertained of any set of people, not 
excepting the Chinese. 

I have now decided, after the first rains, which will fall in a month 
or six weeks, to ^art for the south and east. The Stirling Bange, ex- 
tending from the head of the Gk>rdon Biver to Cape Bich, has scarcely 
been visited, and I am in hopes of getting some interesting plants. 
There is little doubt that the country towards the north, in the interior, 
produces most species, even of Proteacea ; but the natives in that part 
of the country are a treacherous and undependable set. With such 
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proteGtion as I am lilodj to obtain. Lucky Btsj would be an exodleot 
station :^ I may probably make my way tUther, on board an Ameriwm 
or Frendi whaler. 

Some months ago, when I was diaaolnng some jieada gmn, whk^ 
had been for three-quarters of a year m my possession, I noticed that 
it contained seeds of the beautiful LoratUkus which grows on onr Jeada. 
Thej seemed so fresh that I phioed them on the baik of a tree in the 
nnghboaihood, where th^ quickly germinated. I have aooordingly 
eoated some seeds with gum, and I send them in the ezpectetion thai 
you will find them succeed in England. The species is not only among 
the most beaatifni of our lanmiki, but it exhibits a highly curious 
straeture, and is of extremely easy cultiTation. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the Laranikui takes root in the trees whereon it grows. The 
mode of attachment b precisely that of a bud to the stock in which it 
is inserted. The unknown influence which these parasites exert on 
vaiioQS toees, thence deriving their Tery existence, is, no doubt, among 
the hidden secrets of Nature; but it is easy to perceive that, ineffocting 
the tmion, it is the tree which constitutes the active agent, its boik, 
sap, and wood projecting always from the brandi, on whatever side 
the parasite may happen to be placed. Acacia aeumiMoia, A, derwpkyUa, 
and A. Meigneri, produce the LoranthM; but by fiur the most magnifi- 
eent specimens, both for the size and brilliancy of their scarlet flowers, 
are grown on A. q^aaopkjfUa, I will shortly send a series of specimens 
that shall exhibit these plants in a germinating state, and also show 
the junction of the wood of them, with the trunks which they inhabit. 

James DEVKMoin). 



Plants qfike Indian Archipelaffo. 

Le soussign^ a Tintention de pubUer un catalogue exAxX des Collec- 
tions de plantes faites dans TArchipel indien (et en partie de cdlcgi 
provenant du Japon). 

Mes herbiers des Indes contiennent plus de 6000 esp^ces, de sorte 
que le catalogue montera il plus de 5000 nom^s, et que, par conse- 
quent, il n'aura guere moins de 20 feuilles in 8^ Gomme la publica- 
tion d'une pareille sp^ciaUt^ est chose difficile a phis d'une raison, Tau* 
teur s'est d^d^ a ne demander aucun honoraire, et je dois prier Mes- 
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sieuTS les soiuoriptean de vonloir payer lea irais de port et d*exp&litioii, 
qui 86 fera autant que possible par rinterm^iaire dea libraires. II est 
impossible de fixer d^ a pr^nt le prix de Toufrage. U d^ndra dtt 
nombre des soascriptioiiB, et il poorra monter, en cas de 100 a 150 sous- 
cripUons, a 60 centimes par fenilie; en cas de 150 k 200, a 40 cen- 
times ; en dessQs de 200, k 30 centimes. Le prix de librairie sera an 
moins auasi 41ev6 que celoi rdsoltant d'une souscription au-dessons de 
150 exempJaiies. 

J'ai rhonneur de remarquer id que plusieurs savants distingu^ ont 
bien youlu s^occuper de la determination d'une grande partie de mes 
plantes ; ainsi je nomme pour les Jl^a, d'abord M. Klitzing, puis M. 
Sonder k Hamboorg. Idchene$, d'abord M. Scharer, puis Dr. Hepp, ik 
Ziirich. FuH^, Dr. L^reill^ a Paris, ffepatica, d'abord M. Lichten- 
beig, puis M, Gottsche, a Altona. Muaci, M. Dubj, i Geneve. FUi- 
ee$, M. Kunze, k Leipsia GUmaoea, Dr. Steudel, i Esslingue. Or^ 
okidea. Dr. Beichenbach, fils, a Leipsic. Monocklamydea (la plupart), 
Dr. Miquel, k Amsterdam. CompoHia, Dr. Schultz, bipont.. Orodtm- 
ekea et Fioiariea, M. Schultz, jun. Symplocos (le genre), M. Choisy, 
k Geneve. Urieaeea, M. le Pr. Klotszch, a Berlin. Aldnea et Fortm- 
laeeaj M« le Pr. Eenzl, a Yienne, etc. 

MM. les botanistes, qui veulent mlionorer de leor aouflcription* sont 
prids de vouloir faire oonnaitre exactement lenr nom, domicile, le nom- 
bre des exemplaiies d^ir^, par lettre affirandiie, soit k M. KiesMng, 
imprimeur et ^teur, ik Ziiricb, soit au soussigne. 

H. ZOLLINGSB, 
Kiunach, pris Ztiiich, le 18 Joillot, 1858. Directeur de rSoole Normale. 



Leucodon Laoubus ducovered m Scotland. 

Our excellent friend the Bev. Colin Smith, Minister of Inverary, 
Aigyleshire, has had the good fortune to detect a new Moss in Soot* 
land, and one which was little to be expected in any part of the northern 
hemisphere, — Leucodon Lagurue of our ' Musd Exotid,' — such at least 
it has been pronounced to be by Mr. Wilson ; a native of Cape Horn 
(Mennea), Campbell's Island (/. 2>. Hooker), and mountains of Van 
Diemen's Land (B, Brown). This discovery was made in 1851, in the 
Island of North Uist (one of the northern Hebrides). It grows on the 
farm of New Town, dose to Bernera, on a rock with a western aspect. 
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in tufts abont the size of a saucer, occupying the very edge of the soil, 
where the latter meets this. Unfortunately no fructification was de- 
tected: that we trust is left to reward the researches of some future 
botanist, who may be led to visit this position of the storm-swept He- 
brides. 
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Seemann, Bebthold : The Botany qfthe Foya^e qf liM.S. Herald, 
under the command of Captain Henry Kellett, R.N., C.B., during the 
years 1845-51. Part III., 4to, with Ten Plates. 

We are glad to be able to announce the appearance of the Third Part 
of this important work, with its accompanying beautiful plates, and 
continuation of the Plora of the Isthmus of Panama, including the 
families Caryophyllacea to Onayrariea (following the Orders of De Can- 
dolle), and containing a very interesting account of the " Cedron*^ (Si- 
maba Cedron, Planch.) of New Ghranada. Equally glad, too, are we to 
be able to state that, " in consideration of his eminent services in the 
cause of science as an author and traveller," the University of Gottin- 
gen, — ^his Alma Mater, we believe, — has conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy on the author. 



Ffhnzenverbreiiung und Fflanzemoanderungy eine botanische geographische 
Untenuchung; von Hermann Hoffmann, Dr. Med. etc. Darm- 
stadt, 1853. 

Under this title we have received a pamphlet by Dr. Hoffmann, 
which constitutes a very interesting contribution to the important 
question of the geographical distribution of plants. To this subject 
the author seems to have devoted much attention ; and the results at 
which he has arrived, by a painstaidng collection of the areas of dis- 
tribution of Phanerogamous plants in North Germany, are highly de- 
serving of the attention of students of this branch of botanical sdenoe, 
though they may in many instances dissent from his special conclu- 
sions. 

The author commences his paper by passing in review the questions 
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of climate and soil, whidi are generally considered to exercise so much 
influence in the distribution of plants. With respect to the former, 
without denying the broad fact that some plants are adapted to tropical 
and others to temperate climate, he questions the applicability of this 
cause as an influential agent in limiting the distribution of plants 
within limited areas, and especially within North-west Germany, the dis* 
trict to which his investigations particularly refer. He even goes so 
far as to consider that the north-easterly line which bounds the areas 
of certain species, and which is usually considered to indicate a demar- 
cation between the more humid climate of Western Europe and the 
continental climate of the east, is in Germany more properly to be ex- 
plained by the trending of the land to the north as we advance to the 
eastward ; so that species, which descend from the high lands, have so 
much greater distance to travel by water in order to reach the sea, the 
further east we go, on which account their northern limits naturally 
tend to arrange themselves in lines facing north-west. He then pro- 
ceeds to argue that there is something forced in the conclusion that 
species which extend for many hundred miles to the south and east, 
and are by no means restricted in altitude, and which grow with faci- 
lity under cultivation in all parts of Europe, should grow abundantly 
in Middle Grcrmany, and stop abruptly at a line drawn through the 
towns of Bonn, Hanover, Stettin, although the climate of the tract to 
the northward of that line has a barely perceptibly less mean tempera- 
ture than the more southerly districts. This he finds to be the case 
with a very large number of German plants ; and as he cannot believe 
that the climate alone could cause them so suddenly to disappear, Jie 
dismisses it entirely as an influential agent in regulating the distribu- 
tion of plants. 

The nature of the soil he is disposed to consider still less important, 
and he points out the many inconsistencies into which the advocates of 
the limitation of plants to peculiar soils are led by the great admixtures 
which exist in all soils, and by the occurrence of those plants, which in 
warm climates grow only on clay, in damp, humid, and cool climates on 
calcareous soils ; and he comes at last to the conclusion, that, however 
the nature of the soil may affect the luxuriance of a plant, it can exer- 
cise very little influence on its occurrence or distribution. 

He then proceeds to explain in detail his own peculiar views, and to 
give at length the grounds by which he believes them to be supported; 

VOL. V. 3 o 
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starting from the fouiidation that the preaent vegetable world is not to 
be considered as having been created on the spot on which it now 
grows, but that, as in the animal kingdom, species must be considered 
to have descended from more or less remote tertiary periods, since 
which the surface of our continent has been subject to a veiy great 
amount of change. The whole of Germany, he states, is considered to 
have arisen graduoUy from the sea since the beginning of the tertiary 
epoch, and the great valleys are believed to have been occupied daring 
the period of emergence by arms of the sea or fresh-water lakes, gradu- 
ally dimimshing in size and in the height of water-level. In investigating 
the mode of entrance of plants into the tracts laid bare by the elevation 
of the land, he feels compelled to select one of two principal modes of 
transmission — either by land or by water; and both by i priori reasoning 
and by a series of illustrative facts, be believes that he has proved that 
it is by means of water-carriage that the principal immigration of pkints 
has taken place. The d priori arguments are naturally of less weight 
and novelty, relating chiefly to the non-correspondence between facilities 
of aerial transport and rapidity of introduction, and to the small amount 
of dispersing power which is exhibited by plants in isoUited localities. 
These are to us not convincing ; but we need not here controvert them 
in detail, as counter-facts in abundance will suggest themselves to 
all students of geographical botany. The illustrative facts which the 
author has brought to bear upon the question of water-transport are, 
on the contrary, the most interesting and valuable part of the work be- 
fore us. They consist of a detailed list of 125 species of plants, which 
aie common in all parts of the district of the Middle Rhine and of its 
tributaries, up to an elevation of 1000 feet above the level of the sea, 
but which are not found in any part of the middle or upper valleys of 
the Weser, a river whose sources have no connection with the moun- 
tains of South Germany : these he therefore supposes to have immi- 
grated by water from the high lands of Switzerland and South Ger- 
many, after the ridge of land which separates the Weser valley from 
that of the Ehine had been elevated above the level of the sea. 

On the preparation of these lists of species great pains have evidently 
been bestowed, and they may (as far as the German flora is concerned) 
be considered as critically accurate. To enable the author to ascertain 
the main facts of geographical distribution, the West German localities 
of every species of phanerogamous plant which is indigenous in the 
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Gnmd Duchy of Hesse were noted, each on a separate map, and from 
the whole the most remarkable were selected as special instances ; — not 
by any means, we are informed, as a complete list of all the species 
which are natives of the Rhine valley and absent from that of the 
Weser, all those being exduded whose specific identity is open to 
doubt, as well as a considerable number which have been erroneously 
stated by authors to be natives of some parts of the Weser district, 
though well enough ascertained not to be so. 

On the question of the sufficien<7 of the evidence on the authority 
of which these 126 species are stated to be absent from the district of 
the Upper and Middle Weser, we cannot be expected to express an 
opinion. Their absence is in every instance stated on the authority 
of three botanists, all of them the authors of local floras, and one a 
botanist of first-rate critical accuracy. Dr. Hoffmann appears to con- 
sider that the district is so amply explored, that no doubt can be en- 
tertained in the matter; and without pledging ourselves to the belief 
that this will hold good in all cases, we may fairly enough assume that 
in so well-botanized a country, and out of so large a number of phints as 
126, a very large proportion could not have been overlooked. We 
have therefore the very remarkable fact, that on a tract of comparatively 
speaking level countiy, with no alpine tracts intervening to prevent 
the migration of plants, a notable number of species have been utterly 
unable to pass over a low watershed, while they have spread through- 
out the Ehine valley in aU directions, ascending the tributary streams 
on both sides, as far as the height to which the species is in the habit 
of growing. 

It must be confessed however that a survey of this list of 126 names 
shows a great part of it be composed of southern forms : and even on a 
cursory inspection a good many of the species therein contained appear 
to have been inserted rather incautiously, and tend to a certain extent 
to neutralize the weight of evidence : we find, for example, Acer Mom- 
pesndanum, Frunm Mahdleb^ Lavandula vera, Scropkularia canina, and 
Mmeari botryoides, all species which are characteristic of the south of 
Europe. The list also includes Qeniiana uirieuloM and Geranium 
macrarHgon, doubtful natives, we fear, of any part of North Germany ; 
Srvum Ermlia and Amaranihu retr^iexus, both, we presume, only na- 
turalized; the anomabus Samolw Valerandi^ and such minute and local 
plants as MaUms paludoia and Elatuie hexandra. These however are 
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exceptions to its general aspect, and all tbe species wbich it contains 
ture worthy of a carefiil analysis. We find, on the data contained in the 
list itself and in such Gemmn floras as are at hand, that of the 12& 
species enumerated 52 are natives of Saxony, and 29 only of Ham- 
burgh, Holstein, or Denmark. Both these numbers are possibly rather 
too low ; but if we make an allowance for naturalized species, a con- 
siderable deduction will be required, so that these numbers suffice 
to show the general southern nature of the forms. Only 60, or less 
than one-half, are natives of Britain ; and of these at least 28 are con- 
fined to the extreme south of our island, and are therefore affected in 
their distribution by s(»ne cause or other, in the same way as in Ger- 
many. Several of the others, such as JFaMeiibergia hederacea and Hy- 
pericum Elodea are western forms ; and scarce one, except Corear sirieia 
and PotamogeUm densus, is a common British plant. 

While therefore we regard such careful observations as those of our 
author as of great value to the student of geographical botany, we feel 
by no means disposed to depreciate so much as he does the inflaenoe 
of climatic conditions on tbe vegetation on our globe. It is no doubt 
difficult to explain in what manner the organization of a plant is af- 
fected by nice shades of difference of temperature or humidity. The 
fact is, however, well established as between tropical and temperate cli- 
mates; and the usual explanation seems quite satisfactory, that impaired 
vitality at last becomes incapable of contending against more powerful 
competitors in the struggle for space which is constantiy going on be- 
tween one species and another. 

Dr. Hoffmann draws, as a further conclusion from his comparative 
list of species, that the highest levels at which plants are fouiul on the 
hills surrounding the Bhine valley will in a great many instances be 
found to coiiespond at great distances ; and he is of opinion that this 
result is due to the level of the lake or sea which at the time of their 
introduction occupied the valley, believing, as we have seen, that trans- 
mission by means of water is the only energetic means of dispersion of 
plants, and that they are incapable of extending to any distance in any 
other way. Impressed with this view, he takes a rapid survey of the geo- 
graphical history of Gdhnany since the beginning of the tertiary epoch, 
and speculates on the relation of the flora to the periods of emergence. 
Into this it is unnecessary to follow him, as such speculations are not 
capable of any close reasoning in the present state of our geological 
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knowledge, and are therefore of little practical benefit. In such speca- 
lative subjects, indeed, the views of matters of detail adopted by each 
writer, must depend on his views of the sequence and importance of 
geological events. Our author, for instance, considers it probable that 
a considerable number of evergreen trees indigenous in the Rhine valley 
are survivors from the miooene period, — a view which we think wholly 
nntenable, if he means to imply that any part of the now-existing ve- 
getation has retained its position where it now grows since so remote 
an epoch. On the contrary, we believe that since the most recent ter- 
tiary period, the great refrigeration of our climate which must have 
accompanied the glacial epoch is quite incompatible witK such a vege- 
tation, and that our whole flora, except a few alpine species, has pro- 
bably been introduced since that time. 

We are sony to find, in a general work devoted to geological 
questions relative to the distribution of plants, no indications of an 
acquaintance with the very important labours of Lyell and Forbes. 
The masterly summary of the whole question by Sir Charles Lyell, in 
his ' Principles of Geology,' is based upon a great accumulation of facts, 
and a complete knowledge of the amount of geological changes ; while 
in the memoir by Professor Edward Forbes, on the vegetation of the 
glacial epoch, we have the application to a particular geological period 
of the author's extensive knowledge of zoology and botany ; and both 
these writers have treated the subject with so much completeness, that 
their papers may be considered the foundation of all accurate discus- 
sion on the subject. 

We regret also to observe a tendency, on the part of the author of 
the pamphlet before us, to place a degree of reliance on the identifica- 
tion of fossil species of plants with those now existing, which we do 
not by any means think the materials usually at the disposal of fossil 
botanists can warrant. Every one who is accustomed to the handling of 
krge masses of plants, must have felt the great difficulty of referring 
specimens without flowers or fruit to their Natural Orders. How much 
more difficult, then, must it be to identify fossil specimens, chiefly single 
leaves, with living spedes I — a thing now often done, with the utmost 
confidence, on exceedingly slender grounds. We should not like to be 
obliged to distinguish fragments of dried specimens of Firuu PumiUo from 
Pinus syheairis, or from a great many other Pines ; and yet our author 
tells us, on the authority of Goppert, that the former of these so-called 
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species is found in miooene strata in Gennany. Such hasty references 
are, in onr opinion, particularly dangerous, and likely to lead to a great 
deal of miscliief. 

Some curious experiments on the floating power of seeds, and on 
their vitality after long immersion in water, are also deserving of men- 
tion. Of 870 seeds selected from the most different natural groups, 
immersed in water for three weeks, 684 had sunk to the bottom, while 
186, or more than one-fifth, continued to float. Out of the whole num- 
ber, only 64, or veiy little more than six per cent., vegetated ; of these, 
28 had sunk to the bottom, and 26 were of the number which had 
floated. These numbers correspond to a proportion of four per cent, 
of the seeds which sank, and fourteen per cent, of those which floated. 



Torre Y, Dr. John : Plania FrhioiUiaiuB ; or^ deicripiiotu qf plaiUt 
collected by Col. J. C. Fremont, in Gal\fomia. 4to. Washington 
City. (Smithsonian Contibutions to Knowledge.) 

Here are ten figures, and as many admirable descriptions, of Califor- 
nian plants, a portion of the collections of '* Colonel^ Fremont, whose 
important services to science are known to all who have read the re- 
ports of his hazardous journeys. He has not only made valuable ad- 
ditions to the geographical knowledge of our remote possessions, but 
has greatly increased our acquaintance with the Geology and Natural 
History of the regions which he explored. His first Expedition was 
made in the year 1842, and terminated on the Bocky Mountains. He 
examined the celebrated South Pass, and ascended the highest moun- 
tain of the Wind River Chain, now called Fr^noni'* Peak. The party 
moved so rapidly (travelling from the frontier of Missouri to the moun- 
tains, and returning in the sh'ort space of four months), that much time 
could not be allowed for botany. Nevertheless a collection of three 
hundred and fifty species of plants was made, of which I gave an ac- 
count in a botanical appendix to his first Report. The second expedi- 
tion of Colonel Fremont, that of 1843 and 1844, embraced not only 
much of the ground which he had previously explored, but extensive re- 
gions of Oregon and California. In this journey he amassed large col- 
lections in phices never before visited by a Botanist ; but, unfortunately, 
a great portion of them were lost. In the gorges of the Sierra Nevada, 
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a mule, laden with some bales of botanical specimens, gathered in a 
thousand miles of travel, fell from a precipice into a deep chasm, from 
whence they could not be recovered. A large part of the remaining 
collection was destroyed on the return of the Expedition, by the great 
flood of the Kansas Eiver. Some of the new and more interesting 
plants that were rescued from destruction, were published in the Bota- 
nical Appendix to Colonel Fremont's Beport of his second Expedition. 

" Yeiy large collections were also made in his Third Expedition, in 
1S45 and the two following years ; but again, notwithstanding every 
precaution, some valuable packages were spoiled by the numerous and 
unavoidable mishaps of such a hazardous journey. Very few of the new 
genera and species that were saved have as yet been published, except- 
ing several of the CompotUa^ by Dr. Gray, in order that the priority 
of their discovery might be secured for Colonel Er^mont. There was 
still another journey to California performed by that zealous traveller, — 
the disastrous one which commenced late in the year 1848. Even in 
this he gleaned a few plants, which, with all the others, he kindly placed 
at my disposal. I had hoped that arrangements would have been made 
by the Government fof the publication of a general account of the 
Botany of California ; but as there is no immediate prospect of such a 
work being undertaken, I have prepared this memoir on some of the 
more interesting new genera discovered by Colonel Er^mont." Such 
are the particulars given in the preface by Dr. Torrey. 

The first plant figured and described is Spraguea umbellata, a curious 
Portulaceous plant, with very large membranaceous, imbricated calyces, 
arranged in umbellate spikes. The genus is named in compliment to 
Mr. Sprague, the talented botanical artist. 2. Frimontia Cal\fomica 
(the former genus Fremontia is now Sarcobaiui), a beautiful shrub allied 
to CheiroBtemon. 3. Libocedrus decurrens*, Torr., a noble tree 120-140 
feet high, found in the upper waters of the Sacramento. 4. Coleogyne 
ramomsima, Torr., a new genus, allied to FurBMa^ in Botacea. 5. J^- 
plectocladusfaseiculahu, Torr., another new Kosaceous genus. 6. Cka- 
nuebaiia foliolosa, Benth., Fl. Hartw., again an exceedingly curious 
shrub of Bosacea, with leaves very oompoundly divided, almost like 
those of some Pedkulam. 7. Carpentiera QUtfamieat a new genus 

* Thu has since appeared ander the name of l%t^a Ormgana, in a little pam- 
phlet, edited by Mr. Andrew Mnrray, contaimng notes on a " Botanical Expedition 
to the Oregon/' with a coloured plate. 
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allied to PkUadetpkuf. 8. Hymenoclea Sakola, Torr. et Gr., allied to 
Frojuerioj in Compontte, 9. AmphipappuB FrhunUU^ Torr. et Gr., a 
OomposUa. 10. Sarcodei umguinea^ Torr. ; a new genus between Hy^ 
popUhya and ScAweiniizia, The memoir contains many interesting and 
valuable remarks on allied genera. 



MooBE, Thomas, F.L.S. : The Handbook qf Bbitish Febns ; eat^ 
kdninff icient^ and popular description, toUk engravings, qf all ike 
indigenous species and varieHes, toith instructions fir their cultivation. 
Second Edition. 12mo. London: Groombridge and Sons, and 
W. Pamplin. 1858. 

In the volume of our Journal for 1849, we had occasion to speak 
favourably of the first edition of this little duodecimo : the present is a 
new edition, much and advantageously enlarged, upon superior paper, 
and with additional woodcuts. The work treats of the structure as 
well as cultivation of British Ferns: and in regard to classification 
and nomenclature, the author says in the Preface — " Those I adopted 
in the former edition are substantially retained' in the present; for al- 
though in these matters some novel schemes have been proposed, yet 
the suggestions which have been made, appear to be little else than in- 
genious devices, tending to render the study of British Ferns " (and not 
of British alone) '* more difficult and involved." — In proof of this, and as 
examples of the rage for multiplying genera on slight foundations, one 
has only to take up the recent works of Presl and F^, to see the love 
of change in the arrangement and nomenclature of Ferns exhibited in 
the highest degree. It is not that Mr. Moore would be neglectful of any 
peculiarities in the plant, whether in general habit or vascular structure ; 
bat undue importance is not given to them. 

We think some of the figures in the present edition may lead to error 
by the affixing of names (upon the plate) to varieties, as if they were 
considered by the author as distinct species. For example, a **Lastrea 
collina " is figured ; but in the descriptive portion this is only a variety 
(we fear a very slight one, too) of L, dilaiata. The genus Wbodsia has 
but two species, ^. Iltensis and W, hyperborea, and the synonyms of 
the latter include W, alpina, Newm., as a mere variety ; but in the 
woodcut it stands as " Woodsia alpina" etc., etc. In some cases the 
figures of varieties are rightly enough distinguished as such. 
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